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OTHING could be more agreeable to the 4, c. rr, | 
Engliſh than the humiliation of the prelates. 1 
They now began openly to diſcuſs contro- 
verted points of religion; and were by their indiſ- | 
creet zeal hurried into dangerous extremities. The 
biſhops, in order to lighten the burden of the ſum 
they had granted to his majeſty, were deſirous that 
a part ſhould be borne by the inferior clergy ; and 
the biſhop of London aſſembled ſome prieſts of that 
metropolis in the chapter-houſe of St. Paul's, to 
propoſe an aſſeſſment. His purpoſe was to obtain 
the conſent of a few at firſt, hoping the reſt would 
follow their example, But all- the London prieſts, , b e 
being apprized of his intention, went thither in a priefts of 
tumultuous manner, accompanied by a great num Lenden. = 
ber of laymen, who fomented the diſpute; and | 
when the biſhop made the propoſal, they anſwered, | 
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A. c. 153. they had never meddled with any of the cardinal's 


Hall. 
Burnet 


Herbert, 


faculties, conſequently had not fallen in the pre- 
muaire : that their livings were already tog ſmall 
for their ſubſiſtence : that, as the guilt lay intirely 
among the biſhops and abbots, who had good pre- 
ferment, they only ought to ſuſtain the puniſhment 2 
as for themſelves, they had not tranſgreſſed, and 
therefore would not pay for a pardon. They had 
already burit open the door, and committed divers 


irregularities; and now that the biſhop's officers 


threatened them with condign puniſhment, a ſharp 
conflict enſued, in which his lordſhip's ſervants 
having been very roughly handled, he ditmiſſed the 
rioters with his bleſſing, aſſuring them, they ſhould 
not be called in queſtion for this diſturbance. Far 


from keeping his word, he complained to the chan- 


cellor, by whoſe order fifteen prieſts, and five lay- 
men were committed to priſon ; but, whether or 
not the inferior clergy payed any proportion of the 
tax, we cannot determine. Henry, alarmed at 


| theſe commotions, reſolved to convince his people, 
that although he had ſhaken off the papal yoke, his 


intention was not to violate the eſſentjal truths of 


religion; and therefore ordered the laws againſt 
heretics to be rigorouſly put in execution: an order 


which was attended with the death of two eccle- 
ſiaſtics, and a lawyer, who were condemned to the 
flames in Smithfield. | 
Notwithſtanding this ſeverity, the king af Eng- 
land, and his ally Francis, reſolved to fupport the 


Proteſtants in Germany, not from religious motives, 


but in order to oppoſe the growing power of the 
Auſtrian family. Ferdinand was by this time 
elected king of the Romans; and the catholic 
eg of the empire had entered into an offenſive 
league againſt the Lutherans. The French king 
not only favoured theſe reformers, but is even faid 
to have inſtigated the Turks to invade the Auſtrian 
| 985 dcminions. 
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dominions. Charles, without pretending to ſuſpect A. C. 1531, 


him of any ſuch deſign, ſent ambaſſadors to ſollicit 
a ſupply of money for the maintenance of the war 
againſt the Infidels; and to this addreſs Francis 
replied, that the emperor had received money 
enough from him already; that he was neither 
merchant nor banker, to ſupply his wants; but; 
that he would have his ſhare in the honour and 
danger in all enterprizes which it might. become 
him as achriſtian prince to undertake. The aim 
of Francis was to regain the footing he had loſt in 
Italy, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh monarch, and 
fomenting jealouſy between Charles and the pope; 
whom he ſoothed and threatened by turns, accord- 
ing to the prevailing paſſions of his holineſs. He 
likewiſe cajoled Henry, by flattering his inclina- 
tions in the affair of the divorce, aſſuring him, that 
ſhould Clement refuſe doing him juſtice, he would 
Join him in withdrawing all ſpiritual obedience from 
the holy ſee. He concluded an agreement with the 
princes of the league of Smalcalde ; and perſuaded 
the king of England to aſſiſt them with fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, remitted by the hands of the French 
ambaſſador, as a ſum to be employed for the de- 
fence and conſervation of the rights and privileges 
of the empire. The two kings had endeavoured by 
negotiations to detach the pope wholly from the em- 
peror ; but, Clement dreading an open rupture 
with ſuch a powerful antagoniſt, amuſed them 
with vain hopes, until at length, fearing he would 
compromiſe affairs with Charles, they reſolved to 
intimidate him from taking ſuch a ſtep, by diffuſing 
the report of a new treaty, which they actually 
concluded ar London. Though this was purely 
defenſive, as the articles were not known, the em- 
peror was not a little alarmed, believing, that 
while the Turks ſhould invade his Auſtrian domi- 
nions, Henry and Francis would attack him in 

f | B 3 Italy 
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Italy and the Low Countries. He was confirmed 
in this conjecture, when he underſtood that theſe 
two princes had agreed to have an interview between 
Calais and Boulogne. ; | 

The parliament meeting on the fifreenth day of 
January, the commons, who were previouſly in- 
ſtructed by the court, preſented an addreſs, be- 
ſeeching his majeſty to conſent to the reformation 
of divers abuſes which had crept into the immuni- 


ties enjoyed by the clergy. The king anſwered, 


Statute for 


_ abridging 


the pope's 
power and 
extortion in 
England. 


that before he could aſſent to a propoſal of ſuch 
importance, he would hear what the clergy had to 
ſay in their own defence. This ftep was taken, in 
order to ſhew them how much they needed his royal 
protection, hated as they were by the parliament. 
Several ſtatutes were enacted, which ſlightly touch - 
ed upon the privileges of that body ; though they 
were abundantly conſoled for theſe mortifications, 
by an act releaſing them from the payment of an- 
nates to the pope, which had ever been a heavy 
burden. The ſtatute imported, That ſince the 
reign of the late king, above one hundred and 
ſixty thouſand pounds had been ſent to Rome, on 
account of annates, or firſt- fruits, palls and bulls 


for biſhoprics: That the annates had been origi- 


nally intended as a contribution for .a war againſt 
the Infidels; but, as they were not employed for 
that purpoſe, it was enacted, That they ſhould not 
be payed for the future : That not above five per 
cent. of the actual revenue ſhould be paid for the 
bulls of biſhoprics : That, in caſe of the pope's 
refuſing to grant them on theſe conditions, the 
biſhop elect ſhould be preſented by the king to the 
metropolitan of the province, by whom he ſhould 


be conſecrated : but, ſhould the archbiſhop refuſe 


conſecration, on pretence that he himſelf had not 
as yet received his bulls or pallium, two prelates 
nominated by the king ſhould perform the cere- 
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mony; and then the elect ſhould be deemed law- A. C. 13 


fully conſecrated. The parliament declared, That 
it ſnould be in the king's power to annul or confirm 


this act within a certain time. If, in that interval, 


he ſhould make an accommodation with the court 
of Rome, it ſhould be deemed inviolable ; bur, 
ſhould the pope, on account of ſuch accommoda- 
tion, pretend to harraſs the kingdom with ſen- 
tences of excommunication and interdict, theſe 
cenſures ſhould be held as null and void; all ec- 
cleſiaſtics were forbid to publiſh them, but ordered 


to celebrate divine ſervice, as if they never had gurney 


been iſſued. 
About this period the king received a letter from 


the pope, obſerving, that he had heard of his put- 
ting away his queen, and keeping another perſon 
called Anne, as his wife, to the great ſcandal of his 
character, and contempt of the holy apoſtolic ſee, 
before which the ſuit was ſtill depending: he there- 
fore exhorted him to take back queen Catherine, 
and diſmiſs Anne; and in ſo doing, he would avoid 
a rupture with the emperor, who could never other - 
wiſe digeſt ſuch an indignity as he had put upon 
his aunt ; and prevent an interruption in the union 


of Chriſtendom, which was the only ſecurity againſt ' 


the progreſs of the Infidels. It does not appear that 
Henry ſent a particular anſwer to this letter ; bur, 
he diſpatched doctor Bennet to Rome in quality 
of ambaſſador, to lay before the pope the deciſions 
and opinions of univerſities and learned men, 
touching the divorce ; and he was charged with 
a letter, in which the king taxed his holineſs with 
ignorance, partiality, and deceit; declared, that 
he did not intend to impugn his authority further, 
unleſs compelled ; deſired he would conform to the 
opinion of ſo many learned caſuiſts ; and do his 
duty according to the dictates of his conſcience. 
Clement, inſtead of gratifying the king's inclina- 
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tion, expedited a citation, ſummoning him to ap- 
pear in perſon, or by proxy, at Rome, to anſwer 
to the queen's appeal; and Sir Edward Karne was 
ſent thither as Henry's excuſator. He was in- 
ſtructed to employ the beſt counſel he could find, 
to juſtify the king for not appearing at Rome, on 
the principles of the canon- la /, and the preroga- 
tives of the crown of England. He was accom- 
panied by Bonner; and found the conſiſtory di- 
vided in their opinions of the divorce. Thoſe who 
favoured the emperor preſſed the pope to pro- 
ceed in the cauſe. The more moderate cardinals 
adviſed him to act with caution, as in all probabi- 
lity he would loſe England by adhering to Charles. 
The pope himſelf being informed of the bill con- 


cerning annates, expoſtulated on that ſubject with 


Furnet. 


the ambaſſadors, who anſwered, that as it was ſtill in 
the king's power to revoke the act, it would depend 
pn his holineſs whether it ſhou!d be annulled or 
confirmed. They retained Rovidellus, a learned 
canoniſt of Bologna, to plead the king's cauſe ; 
and they bribed the cardinals of Ravenna, Monte, 
and Ancona, to uſe their influence in his behalf, 
The excuſatory plea was argued in the conſiſtory, 
and after much diſpute, neither allowed nor reject- 
ed : bur, the vacation approaching, the pope and 
college of cardinals wrote a letter to Henry, intreat- 
ing him to ſend a proxy in the winter. Bonner, 
who was ſent over to England on this occaſion, had 
inſtructions from the cardinals who were gained 


over to the king's intereſt, to aſſure him, that the 


affair could be judged in no other manner but in 
the conſiſtory; and that he had nothing to fear 
from the deciſion of the pope, who now leaned to 
the French intereſt. 

While theſe points were debated at Rome, the 
parliament of England met again in April; and in 


the courſe of the ſeſſion, a member of the * 
J I, 6 , 
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of Temſe moved, that an addreſs might be pre- 4 C. 532, 
fented to the king, praying his majeſty to take bac 

the queen, and avoid all the inconveniencies that 

might attend the illegitimation of the princeſs, 
Henry was incenſed ar the freedom of this com- 

moner, for which he chid the ſpeaker of the houſe, 

and appealed to the teſtimony of his own conlcience 

for the juſtification of his conduct. He afterwards 
repreſented to the lower houſe his intention of 
peopling the Engliſh fide of the northern Marches, 

which were uninhabited ; and the members voted 

a ſubſidy for this purpoſe ;, but, before the bill 

could be paſſed, the plague broke out in London, 

and the parliament was prorogued till February. 
Immediately after this prorogation, Sir Thomas 

More dreading the conſequences of a total rapture 

with the court of Rome, and diſliking the perſon 

and proceedings of Anne Boleyn, reſigned his office 3% Theme 
of chancellor *, which was conferred upon Sir the rege 
Thomas Audley. Anne was created marchioneſs 

of Pembroke, and accompanied the king in his in- 

terview with Francis. | SE 

On the eleventh day of October, Henry em: Jnterview 

barked for Calais with a royal retinue, and viſited Hens ant 1 
Francis at Boulogne, where he was entertained with Pence in 9 
equal magnificence and hoſpitality, for the ſpace of — 
four days, at the expiration of which the French g 
king accompanied him to Calais. There he was ( 
ſplendidly regaled with entertainments of various | 
ſorts. Anne de Montmorency conſtable, and Phi- : 
lip Chabot admiral of France, were admitted into || 


the order of the garter, as the dukes of Norfolk 


* Sir Thomas More, who was very daughters, upon the income of a ſmall | 


much addicted to jeſting, retired to 
Cheiſea, diſmiſſed his ſervants, made 
a preſent of his fool to the lord mayor, 
provoked his wife by ſome ſarcaſtic 
jokes to leave him, and lived with his 


eſtate, not exceeding one hundred 
pounds a-year, and the inteteſt of 2 
little meney, He was a man of learn- 
ing, humour, moderation, and inte- 
grity. Herbort. 
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A. C. 1532. and Suffolk had been received into that of St. 

| Michael at Boulogne. The two monarchs, in or- 

der to vindicate themſelves from the aſperſions of 

Charles, who taxed them with indifference to the 

intereſt of Chriſtendom, and to amuſe the Italians 

and Germans with the hope of a new war, which 

might hinder them from accommodating their diſ- 

putes with the emperor, mutually engaged by let- 

ters patent, to raiſe an army of eighty thouſand 

men againſt the Infidels, and march with them in- 

to the empire, or into Italy, according to the emer- 

gency of affairs : but, this ſcheme they never in- 

| tended to put in execution. In this interview 

Henry loudly complained of the pope's partiality ; 

© and Francis ſeemed to encourage and foment his a- 

| nimoſity againſt that pontiff, though he was then 

engaged in a ſecret negotiation with Clement, about 

a marriage between his ſecond ſon the duke of Or- 

| Herbert. leans, and Catherine de Medicis the pope's kinſ- 
| | woman. 

Hen mar- When the two kings parted, Henry returned to 

|| "= 00mg, England; and in January was privately married 

| to Anne Boleyn, by Rowland Lee, afterwards bi- 

ſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, in the preſence of 

i Cranmer, who had now ſucceeded Warham in the 

[| archbiſhopric of Canterbury, the dukes of Norfolk 

[| and Suffolk, and Anne's father, mother, and bro- 

| thers. The pope had ſent a meſſage to the king, 

propoſing to ſend a legate, with two auditors of the 

Rota, to try the cauſe in ſome indifferent place, 

Different Teſerving the ſentence to himſelf ; and that a truce 

I negotiations ſhould be eſtabliſhed for four years, before the ex- 

| . piration of which he would call a general council. 

Fraxce, Henry diſpatched Sir Thomas Elliot with an an— 

ſwer to theſe propoſals, importing, That he could 

take no reſolution concerning a peace, without the 

concurrence of the French king : that, conſidering 


the preſent ſtate of religion in Germany, he appre- 
hended 
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hended a general council would be altogether un- 4 C. 1532 
ſeaſonable : that he could not ſend a proxy to Rome, 
or any-other place out of his own dominions, with- 
out giving up the prerogative of his crown, and 
acting contrary to the laws of his kingdom; but, 
that his holineſs might remit the diſcuſſion of the 
affair to the clergy of England, and confirm the 
ſentence they ſhould pronounce. The emperor, a- 
larmed at the deſigns of Solyman emperor of the 
Turks, as well as at the interview and league be- 
tween Henry and Francis, thought it was high time 
to quiet the clamours of the proteſtants ; and for 
that purpoſe repaired to the diet of Ratiſbon, where 
it was decreed, that no perſon ſhould be moleſted 
on account of religion, until a general council 
ſhould be convoked. The proteſtants were fo well 
ſatisfied with this indulgence, that they joined the 
other princes in furniſhing Charles with ſuch pro- 
portions of men and ſuccours, as enabled him to 
aſſemble a very powerful army, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Infidels. Theſe invaded Hungary, and 
advanced as far as Auſtria, in hope of drawing the 
Imperialiſts into a battle ; but Charles wiſely avoid- 
ed a general engagement, and hampered them ſo 
much in their progreſs, that they were ſoon oblig- 1 
ed to retreat into their own country. Then the | 
emperor repaired to Bologna, where he had an in- 
terview with the pope, to whom he propoſed a ge- 
neral council for the reduction of the proteſtants, a 
match between Catherine de Medicis and Sforza 
duke of Milan, and a league of the Italian pow- Guicciar- 
ers, who ſhould maintain an army to defend their ini. 
country from invaſion. Clement would not agree 
to a council, becauſe the laſt of thoſe aſſemblies had 
encroached upon the papal authority : he told the 
emperor, that his niece was already engaged to the 
duke of Orleans; but he aſſented to the propoſal of 
the league, which was accordingly concluded. A- 

bout 
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and Suffolk had been received into that of St. 
Michael at Boulogne. The two monarchs, in or- 
der to vindicate themſelves from the aſperſions of 
Charles, who taxed them with indifference to the 
intereſt of Chriſtendom, and to amuſe the Italians 
and Germans with the hope of a new war, which 
might hinder them from accommodating their diſ- 
putes with the emperor, mutually engaged by let- 
ters patent, to raiſe an army of eighty thouſand 
men againſt the Infidels, and march with them in- 
to the empire, or into Italy, according to the emer- 
gency of affairs : but, this ſcheme they never in- 
tended to put in execution. In this interview 
Henry loudly complained of the pope's partiality ; 
and Francis ſeemed to encourage and foment his a- 
nimoſity againſt that pontiff, though he was then 
engaged in a ſecret negotiation with Clement, about 
a marriage between his ſecond ſon the duke of Or- 
leans, and Catherine de Medicis the pope's kinſ- 
woman. | 

When the two kings parted, Henry returned to 
England; and in January was privately married 
to Anne Boleyn, by Rowland Lee, afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, in the preſence of 
Cranmer, who had now ſucceeded Warham in the 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury, the dukes of Norfolk 


and Suffolk, and Anne's father, mother, and bro- 


Different 
negotiations 
with the 
court of 
France, 


thers. The pope had ſent a meſſage to the king, 
propoſing to ſend a legate, with two auditors of the 
Rota, to try the cauſe in ſome indifferent place, 
reſerving the ſentence to himſelf ; and that a truce 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed for four years, before the ex- 
piration of which he would call a general council, 
Henry diſpatched Sir Thomas Elliot with an an- 
ſwer to theſe propoſals, importing, That he could 
take no reſolution concerning a peace, without the 
concurrence of the French king: that, conſidering 


the preſent ſtate of religion in Germany, he appre- 
hended 
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hended a general council would be altogether un- 4 C. 153% 
ſeaſonable : that he could not ſend a proxy to Rome, 
or any other place out of his own dominions, with- 
out giving up the prerogative of his crown, and 
acting contrary to the laws of his kingdom; but, 
that his holineſs might remit the diſcuſſion of the 
affair to the clergy of England, and confirm the 
ſentence they ſhould pronounce. The emperor, a- 
larmed at the deſigns of Solyman emperor of the 
Turks, as well as at the interview and league be- 
tween Henry and Francis, thought it was high time 
to quiet the clamours of the proteſtants ; and for 
that purpoſe repaired to the diet of Ratiſhon, where 
it was decreed, that no perſon ſhould be moleſted 
on account of religion, until a general council 
ſhould be convoked. The proteſtants were ſo well 
ſatisfied with this indulgence, that they joined the 
other princes in furniſhing Charles with ſuch pro- 
portions of men and ſuccours, as enabled him to 
aſſemble a very powerful army, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Infidels. Theſe invaded Hungary, and 
advanced as far as Auſtria, in hope of drawing the 
Imperialiſts into a battle ; but Charles wiſely avoid- 
ed a general engagement, and hampered them ſo 
much in their progreſs, that they were ſoon oblig- 
ed to retreat into their own country. Then the 
emperor repaired to Bologna, where he had an in- 
terview with the pope, to whom he propoſed a ge- 
neral council for the reduction of the proteſtants, a 
match between Catherine de Medicis and Sforza 
duke of Milan, and a league of the Italian pow- Guicciar- 
ers, who ſhould maintain an army to defend their ini. 
country from invaſion. Clement would not agree 
to a council, becauſe the laſt of thoſe aſſemblies had 
encroached upon the papal authority : he told the 
emperor, that his niece was already engaged to the 
duke of Orleans; but he aſſented to the propoſal of 
the league, which was accordingly concluded. A- 
bout 
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bout this time, doctor Bennet the Engliſh envoy 
made freſh overtures touching the divorce ;z bur 
they were rejected by the pope, as expedients that 
would intrench upon his prerogative. He ordered 
the dean of the Rota to fummon Henry to anſwer 
to the queen's appeal : Karne proteſted againſt the 
Citation, as the king could not expect juſtice at 
Rome, where the emperor's intereſt predominated. 
He demanded, that his holineſs would deſiſt, other - 
wiſe Henry would appeal to the deciſion of learned 
caſuiſts and univerſities : he affirmed; there was a 
nullity in all the proceedings: that his king was a 
fovereign prince, and the church of England a free 
church, over which the pope had no legal autho- 
rity. 

The Engliſh people reſolved to concur heartily 
with the king in all his meaſures for aboliſhing the 
papal] authority in this kingdom. The parliament 
aſſembling in February, enacted a ſtatute, prohibir- 
ing all appeals to Rome, under the penalty ſpeci- 
fred in the ſtatute of Premunire. Cranmer being 
in Germany when the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury became vacant, was no ſooner informed of the 
king's intention in his favour, than he begged to 
be excuſed from ſuch a burdenſome dignity ; but, 
his refuſal ſerving only to confirm Heary in his de- 
ſign of promoting him to that fee, he was obliged 
to return, though he journeyed flowly, in hope that 
the king's reſolution might be altered before his ar- 
rival. Henry having great confidence in his learn- 
ing, courage, and integrity, looked upon him as 
the only man who could put the finiſhing ſtroke 
ro the divorce; and infiſted npon his receiving the 
archbiſhopric. After Cranmer had ſubmitted with 
great reluctance to the will of his ſovereign in this 
particular, another difficulty occurred. He pro- 
feſſed ſcruples of conſcience about taking the uſual 
oath to the pope z but, at length the king found 

out 
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dut a ſalvo, which removed his objections, This 4. C. 1533. 
was a previous proteſtation againſt the oath, which 
he accordingly made, not much for the credit of 
his character; and was put in poſſeſſion of the tem- 
poralities of the archbiſhopric. This affair being Convocation 
determined, the convocation of the province of —— 
Canterbury was aſſembled, and required to give Catherine | 
their opinion on the following queſtions : Whether f “ 
or not the diſpenſation of pope Julius II. for the ois. 
marriage of Catherine and Henry was ſufficient to 
render the ſaid marriage binding and valid? and, 
Whether or not the conſummation of Arthur's nup- 
tials with that princeſs had been fully proved ? 
On the fifth day of April the convocation declared, 
That the pope had no power to grant diſpenſations 
againſt the law of God; and, that the conſumma- 
tion of the firſt marriage had been as fully proved 
as the nature of the caſe would permit. The ſame 
anſwers were made to thoſe propoſitions by the 
convocation of York ; and Henry reſolved to pro- 
ceed upon the cauſe of the diyorce before the judi- 
cature of his own clergy. 

In the mean time, he deſired Francis to ſend o- 
ver ſome perſon of confidence, to whom he mighr 
impart certain things which he did not care to di- 
vulge; and the French king pitched upon William 
du Bellay lord of Langeais, who was ordered to tell 
Henry, that the marriage between the duke of Or- 
leans and Catherine de Medicis was concluded, and 
would be celebrated at Marſeilles in the preſence of 
the pope and Francis : that the preſence of the king 
of England at ſuch a juncture would probably in- 
duce Clement to comply with his defires : or, that 
ſhould he decline coming in perſon, he might ſend 
thither an envoy to ſollicit his affair. When Du 
Bellay arrived in England, Henry gave him to un- 
derſtand, that as Clement had obftinately rejected 
all his propoſals, he was reſolved to renounce Cle- 

ment 
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ment in his turn: that he had married Anne Boleyn; 
but, that he would keep his marriage ſecret until 
the month of May, to fee if the king of France 
could prevail upon the biſhop of Rome to do him 
juſtice ; but ſhould that pontiff ſtill continue ob- 
ſtinate, he would intirely withdraw himſelf from 
the papal power. He likewiſe told Langeais, that 
he had written a book upon the uſurpation of the Ro- 
man ſee, and the prerogatives of crowned heads; 
but would not publiſh it until all hope of accom- 
modation ſhould vaniſh. It was not in his power, 
however, to conceal his marriage much longer : 

for his new wife became pregnant, and it was ne- 
ceſſary to make it public, in order to preſerve her 
reputation. The archbiſhop of Canterbury now 
demanded his permiſſion to proceed againſt his for- 
mer marriage with Catherine, whoſe conſent to the 
divorce the king attempted to obtain by fair means; 

but his endeavours proving ineffectual, the queen 
was cited to appear at Dunſtable, near the place of 
her reſidence. She rejecting the citation, Cranmer 
pronounced ſentence, declaring her marriage null, 
as being contrary to the law of God; and, by ano- 
ther, confirmed the king's marriage with Anne 


Boleyn, who was crowned on the firſt day of June. 


Henry ſent the lord Mountjoy to intimate theſe 
ſentences to Catherine, who {till refuſed ro ſubmit; 
and the king ordered that, for the future, ſhe 
ſhould have no other title than that of princeſs 
dowager of Wales. He likewiſe notified his di- 
vorce and new marriage to all the neighbouring 
princes; and, among the reſt, to the emperor, by 
the mouth of Sir Thomas Wyat, who endeavoured 
to juſtify his majeſty's conduct, and told the empe- 
ror, that the king of England hoped to find him 
his friend as heretofore. Charles received this in- 
timation very coldly; and anſwered, that he would 
take the advice of his council, touching the mea- 

{ures 
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ſures he ſhould purſue. The pope was incenſed to © 1833. 
the utmoſt degree of indignation at the ſentence of 
Cranmer, and the book written by Henry againſt 

the papal authority ; a copy of which had been al- 

ready peruſed at Rome. He forthwith reverſed the The pope 
ſentence ; and declared, that the king himſelf de- Friis the, 
ſerved excommunication, unleſs he ſhould, before : 
the end of September, renounce all that had been 

done contrary to the authority of the holy ſee. 
Clement ſtill hoped that ſome expedient might be Interview 
found to reclaim Henry, who had gone too far to Saen. 
retract ; but ſent the duke of Norfolk, as his am- and Francis. 
baſſador, to accompany Francis in his interview 

with the pope at Marſeilles. That nobleman, while gerbes 
he reſided in France, being informed of the ſteps Burnet. 
that were taken againſt his maſter at Rome, ſent 

lord Rochfort to England for new inſtructions, and 

was himſelf immediately recalled. Nevertheleſs, 

the king, at the deſire of Francis, ſent Stephen 
Gardiner, lately created biſhop of Wincheſter, with 

Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir John Wallop, to attend 

him at the interview; and theſe were accompanied 

by Edmund Bonner, an eccleſiaſtic of great impu- 

dence and reſolution. After the celebration of the 
nuptials at Marſeilles, Francis prevailed upon the 

pope to fatisfy the king of England; but, in order 

to ſave the honour of the holy ſee, he inſiſted upon 
judging the cauſe in a conſiſtory, from which the 
cardinals of the emperor's faction ſhould be ex- 

cluded. Bonner, who was ignorant of this reſolu- 

tion, demanded an audience of Clement, and gave 

him to underſtand that the king of England had 
appealed to a future council from any papal ſen- 

tence that either was or might be given againſt him, 

The pope ſaid he would take the advice of the car- 

dinals; and, in a few days, told him that the ap- 

peal was not receivable :; but Bonner, without be- 

ing intimidated by this anſwer, proceeded to notify 
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the appeal of the archbiſhop of Canterbury from 
the reverſion of the ſentence he had pronounced ; 
and his holineſs was ſo incenſed at Bonner's pre- 
jumption, that he threatened to cauſe him to be 
thrown into a cauldron of molten lead. Francis 
likewiſe expreſſed his indignation at the Engliſh- 
man's inſolence, and promiſed to aſſiſt the pope in 
raking vengeance on him for ſuch an outrage; ne- 
vertheleſs he allowed the delinquent to eſcape. 
Notwithſtanding this intervention of Bonner, 
which, for the preſent, prevented the accommoda- 
tion; Francis did not deſpair of ſeeing the diſpute 
terminated in an amicable manner. On his return 
from Marſeilles he ſent John du Bellay, biſhop of 
Paris, with new propoſals to Henry, who conſent- 
ed to the diſpute's being terminated at Cambray, by 


judges who could not be ſuſpected of partiality, 


The biſhop, having gained this point, ſet out for 
Rome in the middle of winter, and found Clement 
very well diſpoſed to agree to this expedient ; but 
de inſiſted upon Henry's ſigning a writing, by 
which he ſhould be bound to abide by this deter- 
mination; and, in order to avoid delays, fixed a 
certain day for the return of the courier, who 
was diſpatched to England jor the inſtrument. The 
emperor's miniſters were no ſooner informed of 
this negotiation, than they preſſed the pope to re- 
voke his engagement; and, by dint of importunity, 
obtained his promiſe, that if the courier ſhould not 
arrive within the limited time, he would hold himſelf 
diſengaged, and give ſentence againſt Henry. The 
meſſenger not appearing preciſely within the time, 
the biſhop of Paris ſollicited a delay of fix days on- 
ty; but the pope was ſo much affected by the me- 
naces of the Imperialiſts, that he would not comply 
with this requeſt, On the contrary, he finiſhed in 
one conſiſtory, what, according to the uſu-l forms, 
ougat to have been canvaſſed in three, He pub- 


liſhed 
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liſhed a ſentence, declaring the marriage of Henry * ©. 15:3» 


with Catherine good and legitimate, and command- 
ed that prince to take back his wiſe, on pain of 
incurring eccleſiaſtical cenſure. In two days after 
this deciſion the courier arrived from England, 
with full power to the biſhop of Paris to grant what 
the pope had demanded; and ſeveral cardinals ad- 
viſed him to revoke the ſentence, but the emperor's 
partiſans prevailed upon him to reject the propofal. 
Thus England was wholly diſmembered from the 
ſee of Rome. 

In all probability the king was not ſincere in his 
propoſals of accommodation with Clement; for, 
even before he could know the iſſue of that nego- 
tiation, the parliament, meeting on the fifteenth 
day of January, began the ſeſſion with an act, re- 
pealing the ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt heretics. 
Not that the parliament intended to exempt them 
from the penalty ; for, by the new law, they were 
condemned to the ſtake: but, in order to hinder 
the clergy from being ſole judges in ſuch caſes, it 
was enacted that heretics ſhould be tried according 
to the laws of the kingdom, without any regard to 
the canon law. By another act it was decreed, 
That no ſynod or convocation of the clergy ſhould 
be held without the king's licence: That his ma- 
jeſty ſhould appoint two and thirty perſons from 
the parliament and the clergy, to examine the 
canons and conſtitutions of the church: That 
thoſe which were neceffary ſhould be preſerv- 
cd, and all the reſt aboliſhed. This parliament 
paſſed an act of attainder or conviction againſt Eli- 
zabeth Barton, known by the appellation of the 
maid of Kent, a native of the parith of Aldington, 
who was tutored by certain eccleſiaſtics to excite di. 
ſturbances in the kingdom. She had been troub- 
led with hyſterical fits, during which ſhe uttered 
many incoherent and delirious expreſſions, which 
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A C. 1534- induced the ignorant by- ſtanders to believe that ſhe 


was divinely inſpired. Richard Maſter, the pariſh 
prieſt, forcſeeing advantages to himſelf in trump- 
ing up an impoſture, perſuaded this weak fanatic 
that ſhe actually ſpoke from the inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; taught her to counterfeit trances, and 
utter ſpeeches which were deemed the oracles of 
heaven: he was aſſiſted in his knaviſh deſign by 
one doctor Bocking, a canon of Chriſt- Church in 
Canterbury. Elizabeth thus inſtructed, became an 
apt pupil; propheſied with all the marks of holy 
emotion, writhed her body into ſtrange contortions, 
inveighed againſt the favourers of the new doctrine 
as abominable heretics, exclaimed againſt the king's 
divorce; and, in order to raiſe the reputation of a 
chapel within the pariſh, declared that the Bleſſed 
Virgin had appeared to her, and aſſured her ſhe 
would never recover until ſhe ſhould viſit her 
Image in that place of worſhip. She accordingly 
went in pilgrimage to the chapel; where, in the 
midſt of an infinite concourſe of people, ſhe pre- 
tended to fall into a trance, poured forth pious 
ejaculations, declared that God had called her to a 
religious life, and appointed Bocking to be her 
ghoſtly father. She pretended to be recovered of 
all her diſtempers by the interceſſion of the Virgin; 
took the veil, ſaw viſions, heard melody, received 
trom Mary Magdalen a letter from heaven, was 
conveyed by an angel to Calais, while the king re- 
ided in that city, received the facrament in his 
preſence, though inviſible; and was brought back 
again in the ſame manner to her own monaſtery. 
She prophelied that if Henry ſhould proceed in the 
divorce, and marry another wife, his royalty would 
not be of a month's duration, but that he ſhould die 

the death of a villain. 
Her pretended revelations were collected and 
inſerced in a book, by a monk called Deering. 
| War- 
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Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a credulous A. C. 1534. 


though pious prelate, was impoſed 5 by her 
I 


deluſions. She was countenanced by Fiſher biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and others, who adhered to the inte- 
reſt of Catherine, They held private meetings 
with this diviner, and debauched many perſons 
from their allegiance, particularly the fathers and 
nuns of Sion, the Charter houſe, and Sheen, and 
{ome of the obſervants of Richmond, Greenwich, 
and Canterbury. One Peto, preaching before the 
king at Greenwich, told him he had been deceived 
by many lying prophets; but he as a true Micajah, 
warned him that the dogs ſhould lick his blood, as 
they had licked the blood of Ahab. Henry bore 
this inſult with great temper; but, to undeceive 
the people, appointed doctor Corren to preach be- 
tore him on the enſuing Sunday, when that eccle- 
ſiaſtic juſtified the king's proceedings, and branded 
Peto with the epithets of rehel, ſlanderer, dog, and 
traitor. He was interrupted by an Obſervant friar 
of the name of Ellſton ; who calling him a lying 
prophet, that ſought to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to 
the crown upon adultery, he ſpoke with ſuch vi- 
rulence that the king was obliged to interpoſe, and 
command him to hold his peace; and he and Petro 
were afterwards ſummoned before the council, and 
rebuked for their intemperance. The eccleſiaſtics 
engaged in this conſpiracy, encouraged by the leni- 
ty of the government, had reſolved to publiſh the 
_ revelations in their ſermons throughout the king- 
dom : they had communicated them to the pope's 
ambaſſadors, to whom alſo they introduced the 
maid of Kent, and they exhorted queen Catherine 
to perſiſt in her obſtinacy. At length the confede- 
racy began to be a very ſerious affair, and Henry 
ordered the maid and her accomplices to be exami- 
ned in the Star- chamber; where they confeſſed all 
the particulars of the impoſture, and appeared upon 
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A.C. 1534. a ſcaffold in St. Paul's church, where the articles 
of their confeſſion were publicly read, in their hear- 
ing. From thence they were conveyed to the 
Tower, where they remained till the meeting of 
the parliament, which having conſidered the caſe, 
pronounced it a conſpiracy againſt the king's life 
and crown; and the nun, with her accomplices, 
were attainted of high treaſon. The biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Thomas Gold, Thomas Laurence, Ed- 
ward Twaites, John Addiſon, and Thomas Abell, 
were adjudged guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, to for- 
feit their goods and chattels to the king, and to 
be impriſoned during his majeſty's pleaſure; and 
the books of the nun's revelations were ordered to 
be ſent to the ſecretary of ſtate, on pain of fine and 


impriſonment. 


In the courſe of the inquiry they 


diſcovered that the letter ſaid to come from Mary 
Magdalen was written by one Hankherſt of Can- 
terbury; that the door of a dormitory ſaid to have 
been opened by miracle, that the nun might go into 
the chapel, and converle with God, was really 
opened tor carnal communication between her and 


her accomplices. 


The parliament paſſed the act, declaring the 
king's marriage with Catherine void, and ſettling 
the ſucceſſion upon the iſſue of his lawful wife 


Anne, whether male or 


They confirmed the ſtatute againſt 
Annates; they enacted that for the 
future the pope ſhould have no ſhare in 
the election or confirmation of biſhops 3 
but, that in caſes of vacancy, the 
king ſhould expedite a conge d' elite, or 
licence to elect new biſhops z and if the 
election ſhonld not be made in twelve 
days after the date of the licence, the 
vo wer of electing ſhould devolve to the 


king: that the biſhop elect ſuould take 


female *; the members, 
hav- 


an oath to the king, who ſhould re- 
commend him to the biſhop for conſe- 
cration ; and ſhould the elect or the 
archbiſhop refuſe to conform to this or- 
der, he ſhould incur the penaltics of 
the act of Premunire, All perſons 
were likewiſe forbid to addreſs them- 
ſelves to the biſhop of Rome for bulls, 
palliums, ot any other religious pur- 
poſe. Another act aboliſhed Peter- 
pence, together with all procurations, 

de- 
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having ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion, the two 4 C1534. 
houſes were prorogued to the third day of Novem- Bureet. 


ber. On the twentieth day of April, the maid of 
Kent, with Bocking, Maſter, Deering, Riſby, and 
Gold, were executed at Tyburn, where the nun 
confeſſed her impoſture, laying the blame upon the 
confederates, who had impoſed upon her ignorance, 
ſhe craved pardon of God and the king, and be- 
ſought the people to pray for her and her fellow- 
ſufferers, When the cheat was firſt diſcovered, 
Cromwell, who was by this time raiſed to the office 
of ſecretary of ſtate, exhorted Fiſher biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter to acknowledge his offence, and aſk par- 
don of the king, who he knew would grant it in 
conſideration of his age and infirmities. The bi- 
ſhop rejected this advice with diſdain, and threat- 
ened to ſpeak his conſcience freely, ſhould he be 
further troubled on this account. Cromwell ſent 
him another letter, expoſtulating with him upon 
his miſconduct, reminding him of having con- 
cealed matters that concerned his majeſty's life and 
dignity ; aſſuring him that ſhould he be brought 
to trial, he would certainly be found guilty ; and 
preſſing him again to have recourſe to the clemen- 
cy of the king, who, upon proper ſubmiſſion, 
would pardon what was paſt, and take him into 
favour : Fiſher continued till obſtinate, refuſing 
to make the leaſt ſubmiſſion, and was included in 
the act, as guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. 

After the ſeparation of the parliament, Henry 
ſent commiſſioners through the whole kingdom, 
to adminiſter the oath to all his eccleſiaſtical 


delegations, bulls, and diſpenſations, ariſing, ſhould be brought into the 
iſſued by the court of Rome; impow- king's treaſury, Beſides, all religious 
ering the archbiſhop of Canterbury to houſes, whether exempted or non-ex- 
grant ſuch diſpenſations as ſhould not empted, were ſubjected to the viſitation 
be contrary to the law of God, on con- of the archbiſhop, 

dition that part of the money thence 
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A. C. 1534; ſubjects, importing that they would be faithful to 
the king, queen, their heirs, and ſucceſſors; that 
they held the king to be the ſupreme head of 
the Engliſh church, and the pope to be no more 
than any other biſhop ; that they renounced all o- 
bedience to that prelate; that they would preach 
the pure doctrines of the holy ſcripture; and that 
they would publicly pray for the king as the head 
of the Engliſh church, for the queen, and the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This oath was voluntarily 
taken by the majority of all the abbots, priors, 

monks, and all the biſhops, except Fiſher ; who, 
with Sir Thomas More, refuſed to take it as it was 
then conceived. Sir Thomas declared he was wil- 
ling to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, provided he might 

00 1 allowed to draw up an oath for himſelf. Cran- 

Moc and mer and Cromwell expreſſed great tenderneſs for 
| „en deer him. They endeavoured to convince him by argu- 

[i ro the Tow- ments, and Cranmer propoſed that his expedient 

| | .., Hthould be accepred; bur the king being incenſed a 

I _ gainſt them, they were committed priſoners to the 

7 Tomes, debarred the ꝑſe of pen and paper; and 

Fiſher was ſtripped of every thing in his old age, 
but a few rags which hardly covered his nakedneſs. 
Henry, having in vain endeavoured to perſuade 

Catherine to ſubmiſſion, began ro apprehend ſome 

ſtorm from her nephew the emperor, who had un- 

jt dertaken to execute the pope's ſentence, and propo- 
= ſed to render his union with Francis ſtill more inti- 

mate, for their common defence. That prince a- 

muſed him with fair promiſes, but did not chuſe to 

contract any new connections, leſt he ſhould diſo— 
blige the pope, with whom he had been ſo lately 
allied. His chief aim was to recover Milan; and, 
in order to pave the way for repoſſeſſing himſelf of 
tat dutchy, he endeavoured to detach Sforza from 
rhe intereſt of the emperor, who had reſtored him 


on very hard conditions, and was in his heart dif- 
affect · 
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affected to the houſe of Auſtria, That the nego- A C. 1534. 
riation might be kept ſecret, it was carried on by 
one Merveille, a native of Milan, who had reſided 
many years in France, and now returned to his na- 
tive country with private credentials to Sforza, 
who received him as the French envoy. The em- 
peror, being informed of this correſpondence, 
threatened the duke in ſuch a manner, that he re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice Merveille for his ſatisfaction. 
He hired a man to quarrel with this envoy; and 
the fray ending in tne murder of the perſon thus 
employed, Merveille was impriſoned, convicted, 
and in two days beheaded. When Francis com- 
plained of this outrage offered to his honour in the 
perſon of his envoy, the duke denied that Merveille 
was in any public character: but the French king 
uſing this as a pretext for invading the Milanefe, 
aſſembled a body of troops, and-demanded a paſ- 
ſage through the territories of the duke of Savoy, 
That prince refuſing his demand, he reſolved to 
ſtrip him of kis dominions, to which he trumped 
up a claim in right of his mother Louiſa; and, 
during his preparations for this war, pope Clement Death of 
dying, was ſucceeded in the papacy by cardinal PP e 
Farneſe, who aſſumed the name of Paul III. In 
the courſe of this year, the landgrave of Heſſe de- 
feated the army of king Ferdinand, and re-eſta- 
bliſhed the duke of Wirtemberg in poſſeſſion of 
his dominions : at length, Ferdinand was acknow- 
ledged as king of the Romans by the duke, the 
landgrave, and the elector of Saxony, in conſide- 
ration of his giving his word, that no perſon in the 
empire ſhould be moleſted on account of religion. $leidan, 
The parliament of England re aſſembling on the i 
twenty third day of November, enacted ſeveral enn. 
important laws, to deſtroy all future connexion be- firms the 
tween the kingcom and the pope. They confirm- mamas. 
ed the title of ſupreme head of the church, which 
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A. C. 534. the clergy had already beſtowed upon the king. 


Burnet, 


They declared all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak, write, or 
imagine any thing to the prejudice of the king and 
queen, guilty of high-treaſon. They deprived all 
ſuch of the benefit of ſanctuaries. They drew up 
a certain form of oath to be taken by ſubjects, with 
regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, aboliſhing all 
former oaths on the ſame ſubject. They adjudged 
to the king the annates and firſt fruits, together 
with the tythe of all benefices. They eſtabliſhed 
five and twenty ſuffragans to be choſen by the 
king, and to depend upon the biſhops of the dio- 
ceſes to which they ſhould belong; and granted a 
general aninefty, from which, however, they ex- 
cepted Fiſher and More, who were, by a particular 
act, declared guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. After 
the parliament broke up, the king publiſhed a pro- 
clamation to ſuppreſs the name ot pope, and eraze 
it from all books and writings. All the prelates re- 
nounced obedience to the biſhop of Rome, and, 
among the reſt, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 
though in his heart he deteſted the king's meaſures, 
By this time the reformation had made great pro- 
greſs in England as well as in Germany, notwith- 
ſtanding the perſecution which had been raiſed at 
the inſtigation of Sir Thomas More, while he oc- 
cupied the office of chancellor. The treatiſes of 
Luther were well known to the ſubjects of Henry; 
and the Bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh lan- 
guage by Tindal, who had withdrawn into the 
Low Countries, The biſhop of London ordered 
ſome copies of this tranſlation to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, Several perſons 
were burned and ſuffered martyrdom with ſurpri- 
ſing conſtancy. Theſe ſeverities, inſtead of extin- 
guiſhing, ſerved only to feed the flame of religious 
oppobtion, which was likewiſe increaſed by the 
quarre! with the pope, The refoi mation was favour- 
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ed by Anne Boleyn, archbiſhop Cranmer, and ſe- AC. 1534+ 
cretary Cromwell; but, at the ſame time, it had 
very powerful enemies in the perſons of the duke 
of Norfolk, Gardiner, Longland biſhop of Lin- 
coln, and many other eccleſiaſtics who had acceſs to 
court; and, in preaching before Henry, filled their 
ſermons with invectives againſt the new doctrine. 
The king himſelf, though he had ſhaken off the 
papal yoke, was a bigotted catholic in every other 
reſpect; and, to his dying day, believed the real pre- 
ſence in the Sacrament. Beſides, he had written a 
book againſt the doctrine of Luther, who had 
treated him in a ſcurrilous manner; and though 
that reformer had afterwards humbled himſelf in a 
letter to Henry, he could never forgive the inſo- 
lence of his firſt attack. 

In the beginning of the enſuing year, the French A c :;;;, 
king, in order to found the inclinations of Henry, 
ſent over Philip Chabert, admiral of France, to 
communicate ſome overtures of peace, which had 
been made by the emperor. That prince propoſed 
a marriage between the third daughter of Francis, 
and Philip prince of Spain ; and another match 
between the dauphin, and Mary, daughter of Hen- 
ry and Catherine, When the admiral imparted 
theſe particulars to the king of England, Henry 
replied that he could not but wonder at the infolence 
of the emperor, in pretending to diſpoſe of his 
daughter, over whom he had no power ; but he 
afterwards propoſed, in his turn, that his new-born 
daughter Elizabeth ſhould be married to the duke 
of Angouleſme, third fon of Francis, on condition 
that he (the French king) his three ſons, the princes 
of the blood, the principal nobility, the parliaments 
and univerſities of France, ſhould engage to pro- 
cure a reverſion of the ſentence which the biſhop of 
Rome had pronounced againſt Henry; that the 
duke of Angouleſme ſhould be educated in _ 
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land, and, in cafe of his aſcending the Engliſh 
throne, by virtue of his marriage, the dutchy of 
Angouleſme ſhould be independent of the crown of 
France. Theſe propoſals were favourably received 
by Francis, who nevertheleſs demanded that Henry 
would furniſh him with ſuccours for the war of Sa- 
voy, and releaſe him intirely from the perpetual 
penſion of one hundred thouſand crowns, which he 
had obliged himſelf to pay to the king of England. 
Henry, judging from this demand that Francis was 
not in earneſt, declared, that far from renouncing 
his penſion, he inſiſted upon the payment of the 
arrears within the time preſcribed. This reply in- 
terrupted the negotiation z and, while Charles car- 
ried his arms into Africa, where he reſtored Mu- 
ley Haſſem to his kingdom of Tunis, from whence 
he had been expelled by the famous corſair Bar- 
barofa, Francis attacked the dutchy of Savoy, 

which he reduced in the very firſt campaign. 
Although Henry had now trampled under foot 
the papal authority, conquered all oppoſition in 
his own dominions, reduced the earl of Kildare, 
who had rebelled in Ireland at the inſtigation of the 
emperor, and concluded a treaty of peace with his 
nephew James king of Scotland; he did not enjoy 
that tranquility which he might have expect- 
ed to reap from his ſucceſs. He was embroiled by 
the diſputes about religion, in which he acted ſuch 
a part as was agreeable to neither ſide. He gave a. 
looſe to his paſſions, and became boiſterous, cruel, 
and arbitrary. The monks having incenſed him 
with perſonal abuſe, he refolved, with che advice 
of his council, to execute the laws upon them with - 
out mercy. He was in particular exaſperated againſt 
the new pope, who created Fiſher a cardinal} during 
his impriſonment, as a recompence for having de- 
nied tlie king's ſupremacy. The king, in order to 
Mew his relentment and contempt of the honour 
which 
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which the pope had beſtowed, ordered the oath to * © 1535 
be tendered once more to Fiſher, who, refuſing it as The bithop 


before, was condemned and executed as a traitor, 
He was a prelate of ſome learning, of an exempla 
life, great auſterity, and devoted to the papal power. 
Sir Thomas More was inveigled by Rich the ſoli- 
citor-general into a converſation about the ſupre- 
macy, which, joined to his former conviction of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, was deemed a ſufficient cauſe 
for taking his life away. He was accordingly 
condemned and decapitated, though the king reap- 
ed nothing but reproach from the death of a man 
who was univerſally eſteemed for his integrity, and 
admired for his wit and facetious humour, which he 
exerted to the laſt moment of his life. He deſired 
one of the by-ſtanders to help him to mount the 
ſcaffold, ſaying, he ſhould not be ſo ſollicitous 
about coming down again. When the executioner 
aſked his forgiveneſs, he told him, he would ac- 
quire very little honour by doing his work upon 
him, becauſe he had a very ſhort neck; and, after 
having laid his head upon the block, perceiving his 
beard was in the way of the ax, he laid it on one 
ſide; ſaying, it did not deſerve to ſuffer, as it never 
committed treaſon. 

During theſe tranſactions, pope Paul III. ex- 
preſſed an eager deſire to find ſome means of ac- 
commodating matters with Henry ; and frequently 
- conferred on this ſubject with Gregorio Caſali, who 
till reſided at Rome, though not in a public cha- 
rafter. But when he underſtood that Fiſher and 
More, together with ſeveral monks, had been exe- 
cuted for refuſing to own the king's ſupremacy, he 
concluded that England was loſt for ever to the ſee 
of Rome; and, in order to ſupport the honour of 
the papacy, thundered a bull of excommunication 
againſt Henry, abſolving all his ſubjects of their 
oath of allegiance, He ordered all eccleſiaſtics to 
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retire from his dominions, commanded the nobility 
to riſe in arms againſt him, laid the kingdom under 
an interdict, forbad all chriſtians to communicate 
with the Engliſh, annulled all treaties which other 
powers had concluded with Henry before his mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn, and declared all the chil- 
dren that ſhould be produced from that marriage 
illegitimate and incapable of ſucceſſion : neverthe- 
Jeſs, he delayed the publication of this bull, until it 
could be ſupported by the imperial arms. The 
king was no ſooner informed of this attack, than 
he, in conjunction with Francis, ſent ambaſſadors 
to the princes of the league of Smalcalde in Ger- 
many, to propoſe an union of intereſts : but the 
proteſtants, whoſe only aim was to enjoy liberty of 
conſcience, ſaw no proſpect of being able to main- 
tain a ſincere union with two princes who condemn- 
ed their doctrines, and even perſecuted thoſe of 
their own ſubjects by whom theſe doctrines were 
profeſſed. They propoſed, in their turn, that 
Henry ſhould ſubſcribe the confeſſion of Augſburg ; 
and he deſired they would ſend ſome able theologi- 
cians to confer with thoſe of England on this ſub- 
ject. But he had no intention to conform to their 
opinions : on the contrary, he himſelf pretended to 
diate to all the world. 

As the monks had ſlandered him in many par- 
ticulars, and even debauched a great number of his 
ſubjects from their allegiance, he, after having de- 
liberated with his council, ordered a general viſi- 
tation of the monaſteries, that ſtrict inquiry might 
be made into their titles, revenues, the morals of 
the friars and nuns, and the regulations obſerved 
in each order. By this expedient he foreſaw he 
ſhould be able to undeceive the public in their opi- 
nion of the ſanctity of ſuch characters, to wreak his 
revenge vpon the monks, whom he conſidered as 
his implacable enemies, and augment his revenue 
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viſitor- general, appointed ſubſtitutes for the exa- 
mination of the monaſteries, where they found ſuch 
irregularities and ſcenes of vice, debauchery, and 
impoſture, as were diſgraceful to religion, and 'in- 
deed ſhocking to human nature. The examiners, 
who were by no means friends to monaſtic inſtitu - 
tions, did not fail to exaggerate thoſe particulars ia 
their reports. They firſt threatened the delinquent 
friars and nuns with all the ſeverity of the law, and 
then inſinuated, that, in order to avoid puniſhment, 
and conceal the diſorders they had committed, they 
ſhould reſign their houſes to the king, who would 
take care to provide for the ſubſiſtence of every in- 
dividual. This advice was followed by a great 
number of priors, with the concurrence of their 
monks; and the report of the commiſſioners was 
publiſhed, that the world might ſee there was an 
ablolute neceſſity for ſuch a general viſitation. 
Then appeared a minute detail of the moſt ſurpri- 
ſing enormities. Many convents were divided in- 
to factions, which exerciſed the moſt barbarous 
cruelties on one another, as they chanced to pre- 
dominate. They carried on an idolatrous traffic, 
by impoſing upon the ſuperſtitious people with re- 
lics and images. In ſome houſes the viſitors found 
the implements of clipping and coining. The ma- 
Jority of the nuns in many nunneries were preg- 
nant; a great number of abbots and monks were 
convicted of criminal correſpondence with harlots 
and married women; and, not a few detected in the 
gratification of unnatural luſts, and other brutal 


practices. After this publication, the king, as the Burne:, 


head of the Engliſh church, abſolved of their vows 
all the monks who had engaged in a religious life 
before the age of four and twenty ; and permitted 
all the reſt to quit their monaſteries, and live as ſe- 
culars, according to their own pleaſure. But this 
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A. C. 1535 permiſſion producing very little effect, Henry had 
recourſe to other meaſures. 

In the courſe of this year, cardinal Campejus, 
and an Italian called Ghinacer, were deprived of 
their biſhoprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter, which 
the king beſtowed upon Nicholas Chaxton, and 
Hugh Latimer, who favoured the reformation. 
John Helſey obtained the ſee of Rocheſter, vacant 
by the death of Fiſher, and Edward Fox was ap- 
pointed biſhop of Hereford. Henry, apprehenſive 
that James, king of Scotland, who he knew was 
diſaffected to his perſon, would, notwithſtanding the 
peace, take the firſt opportunity of invading Eng- 
land, if any civil commotion ſhould ariſe, thought 
he could not find a more effectual method to ſecure 
himſelf from that quarter, than by perſuading his 
nephew to follow his example, in renouncing the 
papal authority. For this purpoſe he wrote a long 
letter to that prince, explaining the reaſons of his 
feparating himſelf from the ſee of Rome; then he 

owns ſent an ambaſſador to propoſe an interview. Tho” 
rerview with the reformation had gained footing in Scotland, 
_ James himſelf had no intention to forſake the old 
by whom it religion; nevertheleſs, he would not bluntly de- 
= n. Cline the interview which his uncle propoſed : but, 
klebt. he found means to delay the conference, under va- 
rious pretences ; and in the mean time, ſollicited the 
pope for a brief, forbidding him to hold an inter- 
view with Henry. Then he intimated this prohi- 
bition to his uncle, who having already made pre- 
parations for his journey, was extremely incenſed at 
the repulſe, which produced a quarrel between the 

two monarchs. 
Demet In the beginning of the enſuing year, the unfor- 
queen Ca- tunate queen Catherine died at Kimbolton, after 
theiin*.. having ſuſtained a long ſeries of afflictions. She 
had been haraſſed by repeated meſſages from Henry, 
importuning her to reſign the title of queen, which 
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pope had declared her marriage valid, ſhe would 
ſooner loſe her life than her title, which ſhe con- 
tinued to exact from all her ſervants. She became, 
however, very affable, and acquired great popula- 
rity among the country people. When the king 
propoſed, that ſhe ſhould reſide at Fotheringay-cal- 
tle, ſhe declared, ſhe would never go thither un- 
leſs as a priſoner. She lived on the penſion aſſign- 
ed her as princeſs dowager of Wales; and though 
ſhe could have no great comfort in England where 
ſhe was a ſtranger, ſhe never diſcovered the leaſt 
inctination to quit the kingdom, where, in all pro- 
bability, ſhe was detained by her motherly care of 
the princeſs Mary. In her will, ſhe deſired her 
body might be buried in a convent of Obſervant 
friars : that five hundred maſſes ſhould be ſaid for 
her ſoul : and, that a perſon ſhould make a pil- 
grimage to our lady of Walſingham, and diſtribute 
ewo hundred nobles in charity upon the road : ſhe 
likewiſe bequeathed ſome legacies to her ſervants. 
When the king heard of her illneſs, he ſent her a 
kind meſſage, and ſhe dictated a very tender letter 
to him, in which ſhe called him her dear lord and 
huſband; forgave him all the trouble in which he had 
involved her; recommended her daughter Mary to 
his care and affection ; deſired he would provide for 
her three maids; indulge her ſervants with a ſmall 
gratuity z and concluded with theſe words: 
„make this vow, That mine eyes deſire you above 
„all things.” She was certainly a devout and vir- 
tuous princeſs, who led a ſevere and mortified life; 
but, ſhe was a bigot in religion, and of a fretful 
diſpoſition, which, in all probability, at firſt alie- 
nated the king's affection, as the had no perſonal 
charms to fix his natural inconſtancy. He expteſ- 
fed ſome regret at her deata; but would not allow 
her to be buried according to her own directions. 

He: 
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4 C. 1536. Her body was interred in the abbey church of Peter- 


Polyd.Virg, decorum on this occaſion. 


borough, which he afterwards converted into an epiſ- 
copal cathedral. Queen Anne did not behave with due 
She rejoiced openly at 


Hollinghed, the deceaſe of Catherine; and ſeemed to take plea- 
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ſure in communicating her ſatis faction to the public. 

The parliament had impowered the king to no- 
minate two and thirty perſons, to make a collec- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions; and now that 
act was confirmed. The king repreſented to the 
parliament in this ſeſſion, that the great number of 
monaſteries was an expence to the kingdom, and 
deſired them to apply ſome remedy to this evil: in 
conſequence of which remonſtrance, they paſſed an 


AQ for ſup- act, ſuppreſſing all monaſteries whoſe revenues did 


preſſing mo- 
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not exceed two hundred pounds; and appropriated 
their income for his majeſty's uſe. By this law the 
crown acquired the yearly value of two and thirty 
thouſand pounds, beſides a capital of above one 


hundred thouſand pounds, on the plate, ornaments, 


and effects of churches and convents. Then he 
erected a new court of juſtice, called the court of 
the augmentation of the king's revenue, for taking 
cognizance of all ſuch ſequeſtrations. The clergy 
met in convocation, propoſed, that a new tran- 
lation of the Bible into the Engliſh language ſhould 
be made, and publiſhed for the ſake of thoſe who 
did not underſtand Latin ; and though this motion 
was vehemently oppoſed by Gardiner, and his 
party, Cranmer carried his point. The king was 
petitioned to employ ſome capable perſons to tran- 
flate the ſcriptures ; the queen ſeconded the peti- 
tion, with which Henry complied ; and though 
we know not who the tranſlators were the work 
was in three years printed at Paris. Henry, hav- 
ing obtained all he wiſhed from the parliament, 
diſſolved that aſſembly, after it had continued ſit- 
ting lx years, a longer term than parliament had 
ever 
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Ever ſubſiſted ſince the beginning of the Etigliſh &. C. 153%: 
monarchy. ? 

By this time, Sforza duke of Milan being dead 
without iſſue, the dutchy devolved to the emperor, 

who perceiving Francis bent upon the conqueſt of 

that country, and ſuppoſing he would not embark 

in ſuch an undertaking, without the promiſe of aſ- 
ſiſtance from the king of England, reſolved, if 
poſſible, to diſunite thoſe two potentates. He ſet 

on foot a private negotiation with the king of 
France; and promiſed to cede the dutchy of Milan 

to one of that monarch's ſons. At the ſame time, 
hearing of queen Catherine's - death, he offered to 

renew his alliance with Henry, on condition, that 

the king of England would be reconciled to the 

pope through his mediation ; that he would fur- 

niſh him with powerful ſuccours againſt the Turks; 
and aſſiſt him in defending Milan from the attacks C 
of Francis. To theſe propoſals Heary replied; | 
that the meaſures he had taken againſt the pope 

could not be recalled; that he ſhould always be 

ready to act as become a chriſtian prince, againſt 
Infidels : that he was willing to renew the alliance 

with the emperor, provided it could be done with- 

out prejudice to his ally the king of France; and 

the emperor would own, that he himſelf had been 

the cauſe of the rupture. Henry plainly perceived, Herbest 
that the deſign of Charles was to detach him from 

the intereſt of France, without any intention to re- 

new the alliance with England. Francis had given 

him to underſtand, that Charles intended to com- 
pel him by force of arms to acknowledge the pope's 
ſupremacy ; for which purpoſe he ſollicited the af- 
ſtance of Francis; and, on that condition offered 

to cede the Milaneſe. The king of England being 

thus apprized of the emperor's intentions, continued 
his negotiation with the proteſtants of Germany, 

in order to find him work in his own dominions. 
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Her body was interred in the abbey church of Peter- 
borough, which he afterwards converted into an epiſ- 
copal cathedral. Queen Anne did not behave with due 
decorum on this occaſion. She rejoiced openly at 
the deceaſe of Catherine ; and ſeemed to take plea- 
ſure in communicating her ſatisfaction to the public. 
The parliament had impowered the king to no- 

minate two and thirty perſons, to make a collec- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions ; and now that 
act was confirmed. The king repreſented to the 
parliament in this ſeſſion, that the great number of 
monaſteries was an expence to the kingdom, and 
deſired them to apply ſome remedy to this evil: in 
conſequence of which remonſtrance, they paſſed an 
act, ſuppreſſing all monaſteries whoſe revenues did 
not exceed two hundred pounds; and appropriated 
their income for his majeſty's uſe. By this law the 
crown acquired the yearly value of two and thirty 
thouſand pounds, beſides a capital of above one 
hundred thouſand pounds, on the plate, ornaments, 
and effects of churches and convents. Then he 
erected a new court of juſtice, called the court of 
the augmentation of the king's revenue, for taking 
cognizance of all ſuch ſequeſtrations. The clergy 
met in convocation, propoſed, that a new tran- 

ſlation of the Bible into the Engliſh language ſhould 

be made, and publiſhed for the ſake of thoſe who 
did not underſtand Latin; and though this motion 
was vehemently oppoſed by Gardiner, and his 

party, Cranmer carried his point. The king was 

petitioned to employ ſome capable perſons to tran- 

flate the ſcriptures ; the queen ſeconded the peti- 

tion, with which Henry complied ; and though 
we know not who the tranſlators were the work 

was in three years printed at Paris. Henry, hav- 

ing obtained all he wiſhed from the, parliament, 

diſſolved that aſſembly, after it had continued ſit- 

ting lx years, a longer term than parliament had 
ever 
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monarchy. 

By this time, Sforza duke of Milan being dead 
without iſſue, the dutchy devolved to the emperor, 
who perceiving Francis bent upon the conqueſt of 
that country, and ſuppoſing he would not embark 
in ſuch an undertaking, without the promiſe of aſ- 
ſiſtance from the king of England, reſolved, if 
poſſible, to diſunite thoſe two potentates. He ſet 
on foot a private negotiation with the king of 
France; and promiſed to cede the dutchy of Milan 
to one of that monarch's ſons. At the ſame time, 
hearing of queen Catherine's death, he offered to 
renew his alliance with Henry, on condition, that 
the king of England would be reconciled to the 
pope through his mediation ; that he would fur- 
niſh him with powerful ſuccours againſt the Turks ; 
and aſſiſt him in defending Milan from the attacks 
of Francis. To theſe propoſals Henry replied; 
that the meaſures he had taken againſt the 
could not be recalled; that he ſhould always be 
ready to act as become a chriſtian prince, againſt 
Infidels : that he was willing to renew the alliance 
with the emperor, provided it could be done with- 
out prejudice to his ally the king of France; and 
the emperor would on, that he himſelf had been 


the cauſe of the rupture. Henry plainly perceived, Herbe 


that the deſign of Charles was to detach him from 
the intereſl of France, without any intention to re- 
new the alliance with England. Francis had given 
him to underſtand, that Charles intended to com- 
pel him by force of arms to acknowledge the pope's 
ſupremacy; for which purpoſe he ſollicited the af- 
ſiſtance of Francis; and, on that condition offered 
to cede the Milaneſe. The king of England being 
thus apprized of the emperor's intentions, continued 
his negotiation with the proteſtants of Germany, 
in order to find him work in his own dominions. 
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4-C.1536, He had already ſent Edward Fox as his envoy to 


the league of Smalcalde; and the members of that 
aſſociation agreed to unite their intereſts with his, 
on condition, that he would ſubſcribe the confeſ- 
ſion of Augſburg, and defend it with all his power 
in a free council, which ſhould be held in a place 
choſen for the purpoſe, with their conſent ; that if 
the pope ſhould inſiſt upon aſſembling a council, 
according to his own pleaſure, Heary ſhould join 
them in their proteſtations againſt it, and aſſume 
the title of protector of the league: that he ſhould 
never acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy; or give 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to their enemies: that he ſhould 
ſupply the league with one hundred thouſand 
crowns for their preſent cccaſions, and furniſh 


* double that ſum, in caſe the war ſhould continue : 


and they declared, that as ſoon as he ſhould have 
agreed to theſe articles, they would ſend ambaſſa - 
dors to England, to bring the treaty to perfection. 
Henry had no intention to ſubſcribe the confeſſion 
of Augſburg ; but as it was his intereſt to protract 
the negotiation, he gave them to underſtand, that 
the money ſhould be furniſhed as ſoon as they could 
agree about the other articles : that he had no ob- 


jection to the title of protector; but, could not 


profeſs the faith of Augſburg, until his conſcience 
could be ſatisfied of the truth of that confeſſion; for 
which purpoſe, he deſired to be better informed of 
their particular doctrines. They forthwith nominated 
Sturmius, Draco, Melanchthon, and Bucerus, to 
confer with Henry and his theologians; but they 
were ferbid to come to any concluſion that might 
be prejudicial to the emperor og empire. 

his treaty was interrupted by an event equally 
ſurpriſing in itſelf, and intereſting to the favourers 


of the reformation. Henry began to be cloyed 


with the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyn, who had lately 
been delivered of a dead male child, to the N 
able 
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able diſappointment of her hufband, who was ſuper- 4- C. 1536. 


ſtitious enough to believe this accident was a judg- 
ment from heaven. He was about this time cap- 
tivated with the beauty of Jane Seymour, one of 
the queen's ladies; and his paſſions were fo ſtrong 
and impetuous, that he ſacrificed every thing to 
their gratification, Theſe concurring motives for 
his alienation from the queen, were ſtrengthened by 
his wife's deportment, which was too frank and 
unguarded, to ſcreen her from the imputation of 
levity and indiſcretion. Her enemies, in particu- 
lar the duke of Norfolk, and all thoſe who had 
adhered to the old religion, took advantage of this 
diſpoſition, to inflame the king's jealouſy; the 
principal fomenter of which was the lady Roch- 
ford, ſiſter-in-law to queen Anne, a woman of an 
infamous character, who hated her miſtreſs with the 
moſt envenomed rancour. She hinted to the king 
that his wife carried on a criminal correſpondence with 
her own brother the lord Rochford ; and Henry's 


mind being prepared for this poiſon, by his diſgult 


for Anne, and his new paſſion for Jane Seymour, 
it operated with great violence. The inſinuations 
of the lady Rochford were confirmed by the duke 
of Norfolk, who enjoyed a great ſhare of the king's 
confidence, and was devoted to the popiſh religion, 
which could not flouriſh while queen Anne Fived 
to countenance the reformation. The partiſans of 
the pope therefore conſpired her ruin. She was nor 
only accuſed of inceſt with her brother Rochford, 
but likewiſe of living in carnal commerce with 
Henry Norris, groom of the ftole, Weſton, and 
Brereton, of the king's privy-chamber, and Mark 
Smeton, a muſician, There was no other evidence 
than an hearſay declaration of one lady Wingfield, 
who confeſſed fome particulars on her death-bed : 
but, this was ſufficient to ruffle ſuch a mind as that 
of Henry, who is faid to have obſerved Anne, at 
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A. c. 1536. a tournament in Greenwich, drop her handkerchies 
to one of her minions, that he might wipe his face, 
after having overheated himſelf in the exerciſe. Be 
that, as it may,. the king returned abruptly to 
Whitehall; Anne was confined to her chamber; 
and the ſuſpected delinquents being apprehended at 
the ſame time, were committed to the Tower. Anne 
ſmiled at firſt, thinking the king was in jeſt; but, 
when ſhe found it was a very ſerious affair, ſhe re- 
ceived the facrament.in her cloſet, and prepared for 
death. This reverſe of fortune affected her in ſuch 
a manner, that ſhe- was ſeized with hyſteric fits, 
during which ſhe laughed and wept by turns ; and 
uttered many inconſiſtencies according to the na- 

Ange By. ture of that diſeaſe, Next day, ſhe was conveyed 

teyn com- to the Tower, where ſhe. fell upon her knees, and 

nit. appealed to God for the knowledge of her inno- 
cency. She in vain begged to be admitted into the- 

y preſence of the king. The lady Boleyn, her uncle's. 
wife, who had always hated. her, was ordered 
to be in the ſame chamber with her; and ſhe made 

a report of all the incoherent.ravings of the afflicted 

priſoner. She was viſited by je duke of Nortolk, 

and ſome of the king's council, who endeavoured. 
to draw her into a confeſſion, by ſaying ſhe was 
accuſed by Norris and Smeton : but, ſhe ſtill per- 
ſiſted in denying the charge; and told the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, ſhe was not more guilty with 
any man upon earth than with himſelf. She con- 
feſſed indeed, that ſhe had, in the gaiety of heart, 
made uſe of ſome indiſcreet expreſſions to Smeton, 
and Weſton; and the familiarity of her behaviouf 
had encouraged them ts. hint a paſſion for her, 
which, in all probability, afforded her matter of 

laughter and amuſement z and perhaps, the kno x- 

ledge of thoſe frivolous circumſtances increaſed the 

king's jealouſy and indignation. 
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Every perſon at court abandoned the unhappy 4 C. 1536. 
queen in her diſtreſs, except Cranmer, who, tho” | 
orbid to come into the king's preſence, wrote a 
letter to him in behalf of Anne Boleyn; but his 
interceſſion had no effect. On the twelfth day of 
May, Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, 
were tried in Weſtminſter-Hall; when Smeton 
confeſſed he had known the queen carnally three 
times; but, he was ſuppoſed to have been in- 
veigled into this confeſſion with a promiſe of par- 
don. The other three pleaded not guilty; but 
all four were convicted and condemned to die the 
death of traitors. On the fifteenth day of the 
month, the queen, and her brother lord Roch- 
ford, were brought to their trial, before the duke 
of Norfolk, as lord high- ſte ward for the occaſion, 
the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the 
earl of Arundel, and five and twenty other peers. 
The queen appearing at the bar, was charged with = 
criminal converſation with her brother, and the i 
other four; as alſo with having conſpired the | 0 
King's death. She pleaded not guilty, and an- by [ 
ſwered diſtinctly all the evidence that was produced j 
againſt her. As ſhe was not confronted by Sme - | 
! 
| 


ton, in all probability he had bore falſe witneſs; 
for all the others denied the charge. Neverthe- comuiaes | 
jeſs ſhe was convicted, and condemned to be burn- nd be- | 
ed or beheaded, at the king's pleaſure. Her bro- * 
ther likewiſe was found guilty, and ſentenced to be 
beheaded and quartered. The king, not ſatisfied 
with this vengeance, was defirous of ſeeing her 
daughter Elizabeth declared illegitimate. He re- 
m-mbered a report of a previous contract, between 
lo-d Piercy, now earl of Northumberland, and 
Anne Boleyn. The earl being queſtioned on this 
tahjectd, declared, that no ſuch contract had ever 
judiſted. He ſwore to this declaration on the ſa- 
Ckament, which he wiſhed might be his damna- 
D 3 tion 
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4. C. 1536. tion if he did not ſpeak the truth. Nevertheleſs, 


Anne was tampered with in ſuch a manner, either 
by promiſe of life, or threats of executing the ſen-, 
tence in all its rigour, that ſhe confeſſed, ſuch a 
pre- contract, at Lambeth, before the afflicted arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other perſons of 
diſtinction ; and her marriage with the king was 
declared null and inſufficient. This ſentence, how- 
ever, palpably contradicted the other which had 
been pronounced againſt her ; for, if her marriage 
with Henry was null from the beginning, ſhe could 
not be juſtly attainted for adultery. In two days 


after this declaration, ſhe was ordered to be exe- 


cuted in the green on Tower- Hill; and behaved 
with great piety, reſignation, and good humour, 
She is ſaid to have written a letter to the king, when 
ſhe firſt underſtood the cauſe of her confinement, 
Such an addreſs was afterwards found among the 
papers of Cromwell, drawn up with ſuch pathetic 
eloquence and dignity of expreſſion, as to do great 
honour to the author; but it is generally ſuſpected 
to have been written by another hand. On the 
day that preceded the execution, ſhe deſired the 
wite of the lieutenant of the Tower to fit down in 
the chair of ſtate; then kneeling before her, and 
ſhedding a flood of tears, ſhe conjured her to 
go, in her name, and aſk pardon of the princeſs 
Mary, for the harſhneſs with which ſhe had been 
treated. On the morning of her execution ſhe ſent 
for the lieutenant, that he might be preſent at her 
receiving the ſacrament, and declaring her own in- 
nocence. She ſaid, ſhe was ſorry to hear her exe- 
cution was delayed till the afternoon, becauſe, be- 
fore that time, ſhe had expected to be out of her 
pain, Then ſhe inquired about the dexterity of the 
executioner ; fixed her hands about her neck, ob- 
ſerving, that ſhe had a very little neck, and laugh- 
ed heartily, When ſhe was brought to the' ſcaffold, 

in 


WE XK 


in preſence of the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, . C. 1536. 


the lord chancellor, the ſecretary Cromwell, with 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was come to die, as ſhe had been judged 
by the law. She prayed God would preſerve the 
king, who had been always to her a moſt merciful, 
good, and gentle ſovereign; and deſired, that 
people would judge of him with charity. She 
took leave of all the ſpectators, deſiring they would 


pray for her; and after ſhe had ſpent ſome time in 


devotion, her head was ſevered from her body by 
the executioner of Calais, who was brought over 
fdr his dexterity in performing that operation. Her 
body was thrown into a common cheſt, and buried 
in the Tower-chapel without any ceremony. Her 
brother, with the other convicts, were beheaded, 
except Smeton, who was hanged. Norris was pro- 
miſed to be forgiven, if he would confeſs his guilt, 
and accuſe the queen. But he rejected the propoſal 
with diſdain, ſaying, in his conſcience he thought 


39 


her free of the crimes laid to her charge; and would 


rather die a thouſand times, than ruin an innocent 
perſon. Thus fell Anne Boleyn, whoſe fate has been 
the ſubject of much controverſy. She ſeems to have 
been a lady of unaffected piety, and a very charita- 
ble diſpoſition; though ſhe had, by her education in 
France, contracted a kind of vivacity that did not 
{uit the manners of an Engliſh court. She was na- 
turally volatile, and in ſome caſes childiſhly indiſ- 
creet : ſo that, in all probability, her heart was 
better than her underſtanding. She encouraged 
learning and genius, diſtributed great ſums in alms, 
and died a facrifice to the jealouſy and intempe- 
rance of Henry, inflamed by the malicious ſuggeſ- 
tions of thoſe who were enemies to the reforma- 

tion, which ſhe in a particular manner patronized. 
Nothing juſtified Anne Boleyn ſo much as the 
conduct of the king, who on the very day that ſuc- 
5 D 4 ceeded 
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A. C. 1536. ceeded her execution, married Jane Seymour; ſo 
Henry mar- little regard did he pay to.common decorum, and 
Kone the opinion of his ſubjects, over whom he had by 
5 this time acquired the moſt deſpotic authority. The 
2 Mary, who had been harſhly uſed by her 
ather, on account of her attachment to her mother, 
and her obſtinate refuſal to conform to the ſtatutes 
which had been lately enacted, was adviſed by her 
friends to ſu2 for a reconciliation with the king at 
this. juncture, when her ſiſter Elizabeth was de- 
clared illegitimate. She accordingly wrote a very 
ſubmiſſive letter to him, imploring his forgiveneſs 
for her former obſtinacy; and promiſing for the 
future to obey him in all his directions. Henry, 
before he would readmit her into his favour, in- 
ſiſted upon her ſubſcribing the act of ſupremacy, 
the renunciation of the biſhop of Rome, and the 
invalidity of her mother's marriage. Mary uſed 
all her endeavours to be excuſed from a ſubmiſſion 
of this nature; but ſeeing the king inflexible, at 
length complied, and ſigned the articles, which 
were contrary to her conſcience and perſuaſion. 
Elizabeth being in the fourth year of her age, was 
deprived of the title of Princeſs of Wales, which 
ſhe had hitherro enjoyed; but Henry carefully 
ſuperintended her education, and treated her on 
all occaſions with parental affection, 

The fueceſ- A new parliament being aſſembled on the eighth 
Lebe day of June, enacted a flatute reverſing the former 
great. act of ſucceſſion, declaring the children of the king's 

two firſt marriages illegitimate, and exclude 
for ever from the ſucceſſion to the crown; con- 
firming the condemnation of Anne Boleyn, adjudg- 
ing the crown, after the king's death, to his iſſue 
by queen Jane, or any other wife he might after- 
wards eſpouſe; impowering his majeſty to regu- 
late the manner in which they ſhould ſucceed, 
either by will, or letters patent under the gent 
W : esl; 
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ſeal; and declering all thoſe who ſhould maintain & C. 536. 


the validity of his firſt marriages, gui of high 
treaſon. Pope Paul III. when he was i. vrmed of 
Anne's fate, began to conceive hopes of ſeeing all 
that had been done againſt the papal power in 
England, revoked ; and conferred with Caſali on 
this ſubje&. But, times were greatly altered ſince 
Heary diſcovered the leaſt tendency to an accom- 
modation with the ſee of Rome. He had now 
made himſelf abſolute with the clergy as well as 
laity of his dominions; and he had no mind to part 
with any portion of his authority. In order to de- 
prive the pope of all chance for retrieving his ſpi- 


ritual juriſdiction in England, this parliament paſſed 


an act, ſubjugating to the penalty of Premunire all 
thoſe who ſhould in any manner attempt to re-eſta- 


bliſh in England che authority of the biſhopofRome; 


and all magiſtrates who ſhould neglect to put this law 
in execution. By another ſtatute, they annulled and 
aboliſhed all diſpenſations, exemptions, and privi- 


leges, derived from the court of Rome, ſaving, how- 


ever, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the power of 
confirming what ſhould be judged for the benefit of 
the church and people. A third prohibited marriage 
with any of the king's relations, unleſs permiſſion 
ſhould be previouſly granted. This act was paſſed 


in conſequence of a ſtolen match between Thomas. 


Howard brother to che duke of Norfolk, and Mar- 
garet Douglas the king's niece, who, together with 
her huſband, was confined in the Tower for this 
preſumption. A fourth law decreed, That all 
uſurpation of parliament upon the king's authority, 


before he ſhould have attained the age of four and 


twenty, might be annulled by letters patent under 
the great ſeal of England. Ina word, one would 
imagine, that this parliament had met with no other 
view than that of extending the royal prerogative 
beyond the bounds within which it had been hither- 


to confined, Nor did the clergy yield to the par- . 


liament 
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4. C. 1536. liament in this kind of laviſh complaifance. The 


convocation confirmed the ſentence of divorce be- 
tween the king and Anne Boleyn, upon the ſup- 
poſed precontract ſubſiſting between that lady and 
the lord Piercy, though this nobleman had denied 
it upon oath in the moſt ſolemn manner. 

The lower houſe of convocation being averſe to 


reformation, and ſuppoſing that the perſons whom 
Anne protected would now be involved in her ruin, 
ſent to the upper houſe ſixty ſeven propoſitions, 
which they deemed heretical. At the ſame time, 
their deputies complained loudly againſt innova- 
tions in religion, and thoſe by whom they were intro- 
duced, meaning Cranmer, Cromwell, Shaxton, and 
Latimer. They had, in their propoſitions, inſert- 
ed many doctrines adopted by the Lutherans, an- 
tient Lollards, and Anabaptiſts, inſinuating, that 


D 


the reformers profeſſed them all equally. But, they 


wiere baffled in their expectation: Cranmer and 


Cromwell ſtill maintained their places in-Henry's 
favour, and the Jatter was created king's vicege- 
rent in all eccleſiaſtical affairs. By Henry's order, 
he declared to the convocation, That the rites and 
ceremonies of the church ſhould be reformed by the 
rules of ſcripture; and, in a few days, he preſented 
to them a ſer of articles drawn up by the king him- 
{elf, touching the religious doctrines, that the con- 
vocation might examine them, and make a faithful 
report of their deliberations on the ſubject. In this 
debate, the friends and enemies of the reformation 
declared themſelves openly. Cranmer was ſecond- 
ed by Goodrick biſhop of Ely, Shaxton of Saliſ- 
bury, Latimerof Worceſter, Barlow of St. David's, 
Fox of Hereford, and Hilfey of Rocheſter. At the 
head of the other party was Lee archbiſhop of York, 
ſupported by Stokeſly of London, Tonſtal of Dur- 
ham, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Longland of Lin- 
coln, Sherburn of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich, and 

"6b Kite 
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Kite of Carliſle. Theſe were ſecret partiſans of the * C. 1536. 
, with whom they hoped a reconciliation would 
one day be effected. But Cranmer and Cromwell 
had the king's ear, and perſuaded him, that the 
abuſes of which they demanded- an abolition, di- 
rectly tended to the fupport of papal uſurpation. 
After warm debates, the convocation agreed to cer- 
tain articles reduced into the form of conſtitutions, 
importing, That the holy ſcripture was the foun- 
dation of faith, together with the creed of the apoſ- | 
tles, the Nicene, and that of Athanaſius : That | 
baptiſm was abſolutely neceſſary, as well as peni- 
tence, comprehended in the three acts of contrition, 
auricular confeſſion, and amendment of life: That | 
the real body of Chriſt was preſent in the euchariſt : | 
That juſtification was acquired by regeneration, in | 
contrition, faith, and charity : That images ought ! 
to be preſerved in churches ; but, that the wor- | 
ſhip ſhould not be paid to the image, but ro God 
himſelf : That the faints ought to be honoured, 
though without believing that they could grant 
what was in the gift of God alone : That they might 
nevertheleſs be invoked, without ſuperſtition, and 
their feſtivals obſerved; but, that ſome of theſe , 
might be retrenched by the king's authority: I hat | 
the cuſtomary ceremonies of the church ſhould be | b 
retained; ſuch as the prieſt's ornaments, holy wa- ; 
ter, conſecrated bread, tapers on Candlemas-day, [ 
aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, palms on Palm-Sunday, 
proſtrations before the croſs on Good-Friday, hal- | 
lowings of the font, exorciſms, and benedictions: i 
That prayers ſhould be put up for departed ſouls, Y 
and alms given for maſſes and exequies; but, as ; 
the place they were in, and the pains they ſuffered, 1 
had not been aſcertained by ſcripture, they ought to | 
be remitted wholly to God's mercy : That the ridi- 
culous notions of purgatory ſhould be exploded ; Bur get. i 
ſuch as that ſouls could be delivered from it by the 


2 pope's 
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4 C. 7556. pope's pardon, or by maſſes ſaid in certain places, or 


Henry fum- 
moned to a 
ccuncil at 


Mantua. 


Aiſ- of car. 
ena Pole, 


before particular images. | 

Theſe conſtitutions, corrected in ſome places by 
the king's own hand, were ſigned by Cromwel!, 
Cranmer, ſeventeen bifhops, forty abbots or pri- 
ors, and fifty archdeacons, or deputies from the 
lower. houſe of convocation, among whom were 
two Italians, namely, Peter Vannes archdeacon of 
Worceſter, and Polydore Virgil archdeacon of 
Wells, who wrote an hiftory of England. Before 
che convocation broke up, the king imparted to 
the two houſes, a citation he had received to a coun- 
cil, which the pope, in concert with the emperor, had 
aſſembled at Mantua. The clergy, having delibe- 
rated upon this ſubject, declared, That neither the 
pope, nor any prince upon earth, had power to 
convoke a general council without the conſent of 
all the ſovereigns in Chriſtendom. Heary, ſatis- 
fed with this deciſion, publiſhed a proteſt againſt 
the council of Mantua, declaring he could not look 
upon that as a free council which was aſſembled 
in a ſuſpected place, where the biſhop of Rome 
preſided, and which could not be compoſed of any 
great number of prelates during the war between 
France and the emperor. 

About this time, Reginald Pole rendered him- 
ſelf univerſally famous for his ſtaſte and learning. 
He was deſcended from the duke of Clarence, and 
conſequently related to the king, who reſolved to 
raiſe him to the higheft dignities of the church, be- 
ſtowed upon him the deanery of Exeter, and ſent 
him to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris. He refuſed to 
concur with Henry's agents in procuring the ſub- 
ſcriptions and ſeals of the French univerſities, in fa- 
vour of the divorce, which he himſelf diſapproved. 
Hz: afterwards returned to En gland, and concurred 
with the clergy in acknowledging Heary ſupreme 


head of the church.  Taza he mide a voyage to 
Pa- 
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Padua, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his wit ©. 2536 '* 
and eloquence, above all his contemporaries z and | 
contracted an intimacy of triend{ip with the moſt | 
eminent men and writers of that country. The 1 
king underſtanding, that he openly condemned him i 
for his ſeparation from the apoſtolic ſee, ſent him tak 
a book written by doctor Sampſon in defence of his ms 
proceedings. To this performance Pole wrote an nn 
anſwer, intitled De unione eccleſiaſtica, in which 1 
he reprehended the king in very ſevere terms, com - 1 
paring him to Nebuchadonoſor ; and conjuring the 
emperor to turn his arms againſt him, rather — 
againſt any other infidel. Henry, though incenſe 
at this preſumption, diſſembled his reſentment, and 
deſired he would come over to explain ſome paſ- 
ſages in his book, which he did not rightly under- 
ſtand; but finding him upon his guard, he depriv- | 
ed him of all his dignities, and wreaked his revenge = 
on Pole's family and kindred. The pope made up 
all his loſſes, and preſented him with a cardinal's hat. 
But he did not riſe above the degree of a deacon n R. 
nevertheleſs, he became more and more attached to form. | 
the papal intereſts. j 
The ſuppreſſion of the ſmall monaſteries, though Murmur 
decreed in the firſt ſeſſion of the parliament, did not by the tup- | 
take place till the month of Auguſt, when it pro- Prefionor 
duced great murmurs among the people. Many | 1. 
perſons of diſtinction were diſſatisfied at ſeizing the 1 
effects of thoſe monaſteries which their anceſtors 
had founded. They ſaw themſelves deprived of a | 
great convenience which they enjoyed, while they 1 
could provide for their younger children in thoſe = 
convents; beſides that of being hoſpitably enter- ils 
tained by the abbots and priors, when they had oc- wo 
caſion to travel through the country. The poor 
had ſtill greater reaſon to complain, becauſe they 
lived upon the alms daily diſtributed by thoſe reli- 
gious houſes : and ſuperſtitious people * 
that. 
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A. C. 1536. that the ſouls of their friends would now continue 


in purgatory, ſince the prayers for the dead were 


| aboliſhed by the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. In 


order to appeaſe theſe diſcontents, the king, by the 
advice of Cromwell, fold the lands of the ſuppreſ- 
ſed monaſteries at a low price, on condition that 
the purchaſers ſhould maintain the practice of hoſ- 
pitality ; and he re-eſtabliſhed one and. thirty con- 
vents, for the further ſatisfaction of the people: but 
even this condeſcenſion failed to produce the deſired 
effect, though it reconciled many lay gentlemen to 
the meaſures which had been taken: Yet what the 
King gained by this expedient, he loſt by another 
ſtep, namely, that of publiſhing, in the name of 
his vicegerent, a ſet of injunctions for regulating 
the lives and conduct of eccleſiaſtics. This was 
the firſt pure act of the king's ſupremacy; for, in 
all the preceding tranſactions, he had the concur- 
rence of the convocation. The clergy now looked 
upon themſelves as ſlaves to a vicegerent. The 
great advantage they uſed to make by their images, 
relics, and pilgrimages, was taken away by theſe 
injunctions. They were loaded with ſevere impo- 
ſitions; a fifth part of their revenues was deducted 
for repairs; a tenth fur exhibitioners, whom they 
were obliged to maintain; and a fortieth for cha- 
rity : their abour was increaſed, and they yere re- 
ſtrained to a life of ſeverity. The ſecular clergy 
thus hampered, concurred with the regulars, in 
diffuſing a ſpirit of diſcontent among the people ; 


and they were ſecretly encouraged by the great ab- 


In ſurrectĩ 


bots, who trembled at the diſſolution of the leſſer 
monaſteries, on the ſuppoſition that their houſes 
would meet with the ſame fate. 


At length a flame of rebellion was kindled, and 


— 288 broke forth in Lincolnſhire, where above twenty 
thouſand perſons aſſembled, under the conduct of 
doctor Makrel, prior of Barlins, diſguiſed like a 

C 7 | cob- 


re 
and Vork - 
ſhire, 
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cobler. They ſwore to be true to God, the king, 
and the commonwealth ; and ſent a petition to 


A. C. 1536. 


court, complaining, That many religious houſes 


were ſuppreſſed by the advice of ſome evil counſel- 
lors : That they laboured under ſome hardſhips in 
their ſecular concerns, from certain late acts of par- 
liament: That ſome biſhops had ſubvyerted the 
faith : That they apprehended the jewels and plate 


of their churches would be taken away. They in- 


treated the king to aſſemble the nobility of the na- 
tion, and conſult them touching theſe grievances z 
and they concluded with acknowledging him as ſu- 
preme head of the church, ro whom the tithes and' 
firſt fruits of all livings juſtly belonged. The king 
publiſhed a very ſevere anſwer to this remonſtrance, 
following the firit dictates of his paſſionate remper 
and imperious diſpoſition; and ſent Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk againſt them, at the head of ſome 


forces. Though his anſwer ſerved only to inflame 


the multitude, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction entered 
into a private negotiation with the duke, aſſuring 
him, that they had joined the revolters for no o- 
ther purpoſe but to bring them by degrees to a 
ſenſe of their duty and that, if the king would in- 
dulge them with an amneſty, they would ſoon dif- 
perſe without bloodſhed, The duke wrote to the 
king on this ſubject; and Henry being informed 
of another inſurrection in Yorkſhire, publiſhed an 
amneſty in favour of the revolters in Lincolnſhire, 
who disbanded accordingly, though ſome of the 


number joined the rebellion in the county of York, 


which was much more dangerous than the other, 
becauſe the effect of premeditation, and encourag- 
ed by many perſons of conſequence. It was head- 
ed by one Robert Aſke, who had attempted to en- 
gage William lord Dacres of Gilleſland, and ſeve- 
ral other gentlemen in the conſpiracy, which was 
called a Pilgrimage of grace. The inſurgents were 
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A. c. 1536. preceded by prieſts with crucifixes in their hands; 
and the paſſion of Chriſt was painted on their ban- 
ners. They compelled all the freeholders in the 
neighbourhood either to join them, or fly the coun- 
try. They re-eſtabliſhed the monks who had been 
diſpoſſeſſed. The commons of Richmond, Lancaſ- 
ter, Durham, and Weſtmoreland, roſe in arms at 
the ſame junfure. | 

The earl of Shrewsbury armed his vaſſals to op- 
pole their progreſs, and was created king's lieute- 
nant againſt the rebels ; while the duke of Suffolk 
was ordered to remain in Lincolnſhire to hinder 
any freſh commotion in that county. Several no- 
blemen were commiſſioned to levy forces, and tt.c 
king himſelf began to aſſemble an army to be com- 
manded by the duke of Norfolk. During theſe 

Progras of preparations, Aſke reduced the caſtle of Pontefract, 

Aſke, chief into which the archbiſhop of York and the lord 

of che rebele. Darcy had thrown themſelves. He afterwards 
made himſelf maſter of Hull and York, and oblig- 
ed all the nobility of thoſe parts to join his army. 
Lancaſter, the herald, being fent to this demagogue 
with a proclamation, found him fitting in ſtate be- 
tween the archbiſhop and Darcy, who had taken 
his oath upon compulſion ; importing, That they 
ſhould engage in this pilgrimage of grace for the 
love of God, and preſervation of the king's pes ſon 
and iſſue, the purification of the nobility, the ex- 
pulſion of baſe blood and evil counſellors, the teſti- 
rution of the church, and the ſuppreſſion of heretics. 
Aske being informed of the contents of the procla- 
mation, would not ſuffer it to be read in public; 
but granted a ſafe - conduct to the herald, in conſi- 
deration of his office. He required Henry Clifford, 
earl of Cumberland, to ſurrender his caſtle of Skip- 
ton, and join his forces; but that nobleman refuſ- 
ed to comply with his demand, although he was 
forſaken by five hundre gentlemen, whom he re- 
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tained at his own expence. Then the rebels beſieg- 4: C. 1538. 
ed Sir Ralph Ewers in the caſtle of Scarborough, 
which he gallantly defended; though he and his 
garriſon taſted no other food for twenty-four days 
but ſimple bread and water. Henry, ſeeing this 
affair become every day more and more ſerious, 
ſent the duke of Norfolk and the marquiſs of Ex- 
eter, with ſome troops levied in haſte, to join the 
earl of Shrewsbury; but even after the junction, 
they were not able to face the enemy, who advan- 
ced againſt them to the number of thirty thouſand 
men; and, in all probability, would have attack- 
ed them at Doncaſter, had not the river been ſo 
ſwelled by heavy rains that they could not ford it, 
and the bridge ſo ſtrongly fortified, that they had 
no proſpect of carrying it by aſſault. 

The duke of Norfolk who favoured them in his Negotiation 
heart, was not ſorry to find himſelf unable to-at- cargwns, 
tack them : he maintained a private intelligence 
with ſome of their chiefs; and, by his advice, they 
preſented a humble petition to the king, which the 
duke engaged to deliver, and ſupport with his in- 
tereſt; but, in the mean time, he inſiſted upon a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, to which they agreed. 
Perceiving however that Henry, inſtead of an- 
ſwering their petition, endeavoured to ſow diviſion 
among them by his emiſſaries, they reſolved to at- 
tack his army without further delay; but were once 
more prevented by the rain, which rendered the ri- 
ver impaſſable. Then the king propoſed they 
ſhould ſend three hundred deputies to meet his 
commiſſioners at Doncaſter ; and the duke of Nor- 
folk returning to that place, gave them to under- 
ſtand he had procured an amneſty in their favour, 
from which however ten were excepted ; ſix of theſe 
by name, and the other four to be pitched upon 
by his majeſty. This indulgence they rejected, but 
lent their three hundred deputies to Doncaſterʒ and as 
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A. C. 1536 they knew the king's intention was to gain time by 


protracting the negotiation, and that he hoped ſuch 
a number of deputies would not agree among them- 
ſelves, they furniſhed them with inſtructions in 
writing, containing certain propoſals, from which 
they were not at liberty to recede. They demand- 
ed a general pardon without exception: That the 
king ſhould convoke a parliament at York, and 
eſtabliſh a court of juſtice in the North : That the 
inhabitants of thoſe parts ſhould not be obliged to 
proſecute their law-ſuits in London : That certain 
laws, lately made to the grievance of the people, 
ſhould be repealed : That the princeſs Mary ſhould 
be declared legitimate, and the pope's authority re- 
eſtabliſhed on the ancient footing : That the mona- 
ſteries which had been ſuppreſſed ſhould be reſtored 
to their former condition : That the Lutherans and 
all innovators in religion ſhould be ſeverely puniſh- 
ed: That Thomas Cromwell and the chancellor 
ſhould be expelled from the crown and parliament 
and, That Lee and Leighton, the commiſſioners 
for the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, ſhould be impri- 
ſoned, and obliged to give account of their vio- 
lence and extortion. | 

Thele demands were rejected by the king's com- 
miſſioners; and the conference proved ineffectual : 
but the duke of Norfolk, being equally afraid of 
their ruin and ſucceſs againſt the troops he com- 
manded, wrote a letter to the king, repreſenting 
that the number of the rebels daily encreaſed; and, 
that as he was in no condition to oppoſe them, it 
would be neceſſary to give them ſome ſort of ſatis- 
faction. Henry torthwith impowered him to offer 


a general amneſty without exception, and to pro- 
mile in his name that the next parliament ſhould 
be · held in the North. Thele terms were accepted 
by the chiets of the inſurgents ; and the accommo- 
dation being concluded, they diſperſed to their own 

homes, 
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homes, to the inexpreſſible diſſatisfaction of the &. O. 1536. 
monks and fanatics, who nevertheleſs ſtill conti- Herbert. 
nued to cheriſh among them the ſpirit of revolt. 
While theſe events engroſſed the attention of the The empe- 
Engliſh monarch, a new rupture happened between th rr. 
the emperor and the king of France. Charles, on %miaioz, 
his return from Africa, continued to amuſe Fran- 
cis with a negotiation ; inſinuating that he would 
cede the dutchy of Milan in favour of his third 
ſon, the duke of Angouleme, on certain conditions: 
but, as he wavered in his propoſals, Francis order- 
ed his general to ſuſpend all hoſtilities in Piedmont, 
and ſent the cardinal of Lorrain, as his ambaſſador, 
to demand a categorical anſwer of the emperor, who 
had repaired to Rome. There, in a public con- © 
ſiſtory, he declaimed againſt the king of France as | 
the ſole author of all the wars which had afflicted 
Europe ſince his acceſſion to the throne ; and ob- 
ſerved, that inſtead of ſhedding ſo much innocent 
blood, he would have ated more like a chriſtian 
prince in deciding the quarrel with Charles by a 
ſword and poignard, in fome boat or iſland. Next” 
day, the French ambaſſador deſired to know if his 
intention was to challenge his maſter in ſingle com- 
bat; but he replied in the negative, ſaying, his 
meaning was that the French king ought to have 
accepted the expedient when it was at firſt propoſ- 
ed. The cardinal ſoon perceived that Charles had 
p no intention to beſtow the dutchy of Milan on a It 
prince of the houſe of France; and wrote to Fran- [i 
cis that he had nothing to expect but war from the 
emperor. He had already projected rhe ſcheme of | 
an invaſion againſt France, and began to aſſemble 
three armies; one to act in Piedmont under his 3 
own command; another in Picardy, and a third in | 
| 


* * -p 


Champagne. Francis being apprized of his deſign, 
recalled the greateſt part of his troops from Pied- | 
mont, after having left ſtrong garriſons in Turin | 
E 2 and * 
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A. C. 1536. and the other places he had conquered. The 
French forces had no ſooner quitted Piedmont than 

Charles inveſted Turin, and, during the ſiege, en- 

tered Provence at the head of a numerous army; 

while Francis, having provided for the defence of 
Marſeilles, ordered two camps to be fortified, one 

at Cavaillon, under the command of the marechal 

Du Belly. de Montmorency, and the other at Valence, where 
Puchanan, he: was made acquainted wich the death of his 
eldeſt ſon the dauphin, who had been poiſoned by 
Montecuculli The emperor, having reduced 

Aix, undertook the ſiege of Marſeilles, which 
however he was obliged to raiſe; and, for want 

of proviſion, retreated in great diſorder towards 
James king Genoa, where he embarked for Spain, In the 
eouſes mean time, the count de Naſſau fell into Picar- 
Madelaine, dy with thirty thouſand men, took Guiſe by al- 
Fraxciss ſault, and beſieged Peronne, which was relieved 
by the duke of Guiſe. Francis, in his return to 
Paris, was met by James V. king of Scotlang, 
who demanded his daughter Madelaine in mar- 
'537* riage, and the nuptials were ſolemnized in January. 
England was till agitated by the remains of 

the laſt ſtorm in the North. The king had no in- 
tention to keep his word with the rebels; bur 
ordered the duke of Norfolk to continue in arms 
among them, to be a check upon their conduct, 
and to exact the oath of ſupremacy, which was ad- 
miniſtred to perſons of all ranks and conditions. 
Aske was ordered to repair to court, where he at 
firſt met with a civil reception ; but the lord Dar- 

cy was ſent to the Tower as ſoon as he arrived at 
Another in- London. The diſcontents among the people of 
ine the North ſoon broke out again in open rebellion: 
North. two gentlemen, called Mulgrave and Tilby, put- 
ting themſelves at the head of eight thouſand mal- 
contents, made an attempt upen Carliſle; from 

wheace they were repulſed, and afterwards entirely 

rout- 


A. C. 
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routed by the duke of Norfolk. Muſgrave eſcap- . © 517» 
ed; but Tilby, with ſeventy of his followers, were 
taken and hanged upon the walls of Carliſle. Ano- 
ther body, commanded by Sir Francis Bigot, and 
one Hullam, endeavoured to ſurpriſe Hull, but 2 
were alſo taken and executed. Theſe enterprizes u b- 
exaſperated the ferocious temper of the king to ſuch cue. . 
a degree, that he commanded Aske and the lord 
Darcy to be put to death, on pretence of a conſpi- 
racy, for which likewiſe the lord Huſſey and many 
perſons of diſtinction ſuffered, notwithſtanding the 
amneſty which had been granted. The Lord Dar- 
cy, during his impriſonment, accuſed the duke of 
Norfolk of having favoured the rebels at Doncal- 
ter. The duke denied the charge, which he impu- 
ted to malice, and offered to clear himſelf by ſingle 
combat; but the king, whether convinced of his 
innocence, or unwiiling to deal ſeverely with ſuch 
a powerful nobleman, declared himſelf ſatisfied with 
his conduct. By this time Henry's diſpoſition was 
ſo ſavaged, that he became terrible to his ſubjects : 
not ſatisfied with the blood he had ſhed, he order- 
ed Thomas Fitzgerald, ſon to the earl of Kildare, 
and five of his uncles, who had ſurrendered to lord 
Gray on promiſe of pardon, and been long detained 
in priſon, to be hanged at Tyburn; but the younger 
ſon of Kildare eſcaped by being packed up in a 
bundle of cloaths, and was conveyed to Ireland, 
from whence he ſailed to France; and, finding 
himſelf unſafe in that kingdom, took refuge with 
cardinal Pole, who was his kinſman, and received 
him with great hoſpitality. The king, having 
: quelled the rebellion in Ireland, commanded the 
parliament in that kingdom to pals divers ſtatutes 
againſt the pope's authority, for the eſtabliſhment 
of the ſucceſſion, the uſe of the Engliſh language, 
: and the ſuppreſſion of certain monalteries, 
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On the twelfth day of October, the queen was 
delivered at Hampton- court of a prince, who was 
chriftened by the name of Edward; and, though 
the mother died in two days after the birth, Hen- 
ry was overjoyed at this event, which not only gra- 
tified his vanity, but removed all doubts about the 


ſucceſſion. In fix days after this child was born, 
the king created him prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame time, the 
queen's brother, Sir Edward Seymour, lately made 
lord Beauchamp, was created earl of Hertford ; Sir 
William Fitzwilliams honoured with the title of earl 
of Southampton; in the month of March, Sir Wil- 
liam Paulet, treaſurer of the houſhold, was creat- 
ed lord St. John; and Sir John Ruſſel, comptrol- 
ler, dignified with the title of lord Ruſſel. - In the 
courſe of this year, James V. of Scotland, in his 
return from France with his young queen, touch- 
ing on the coaſt of England, had been ſollicited 
by a great number of the natives to take up arms 
againſt the tyrant Henry; but he declined em- 
bracing their propoſals, and arrived-at Edinburgh, 
where his queen ſoon died of a hectic fever: then 
he ſent ambaſſadors to France to demand in mar- 
riage Mary, ſiſter of the duke of Guife, and car- 
dinal of Lorrain, whom he actually eſpouſed in the 
ſequel. During theſe tranſactions, the proteſtants 
in Germany were ſtill perſecuted by the intrigues 
of the emperor and his brother Ferdinand king of 
the Romans. The council, convoked at Mantua, 
was a ſtep directly contrary to the promiſe Charles 
had made of aſſembling one in Germany: and the 
Lutherans complained of this breach of promiſe, 

refuſing to ſubmit co the deciſions of a council in 
which the pope preſided. The emperor, whoſe 
ſcheme was to cruſh them by force of arms, endea- 
voured to amuſe them with deluſive anſwers, until 


he 
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he ſhould be in a condition to declare his deſigns, * C. 1537s 

That he might be enabled to execute it with the Sleidan, 

fairer proſpect of ſucceſs, he concluded a truce 

with Francis, and negotiated for a peace, in hope 

of detaching the French king from the league of 

Smalcalde. Mean while the pope, poſtponing 

the opening of the council from May to November, 

directed the cardinals Contarini, Sadolet, Polus, 

and Bembo, to inquire into ſuch abuſes of the 

church as required reformation, They found no- 

thing amiſs in point of doctrine; and, with re- 

ſpect to diſcipline, made out a lift of divers trifling 

irregularities, which, in their opinion, deſerved 

to be reformed, | | 
Henry had been ſo provoked by the ill offices Total fup- 

of the monks, who ſtirred up the late inſurrections, the — 

that he reſolved to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries in fert. 

England, without exception ; his reſolution being 

in this, particular influenced by his intereſt as well 

as his reſentment, for he already graſped in idea 

the rents and riches of all the convents and religi- 

ous houſes. To pave the way for this total diſſo- C. 1538+ 

lution, he ordered another minute viſitation, that 

he might be able to remove the prejudices of the 

people, by divulging the enormities committed in 

thoſe receptacles of vice; and ſuch ſcenes were 

brought to light, as could not fail to excite the ſur- 

prize and abhorrence of the public. A great num- 

ber of monks, and even ſome abbots and priors, 

were convicted of holding correſpondence with the 

rebels, and executed as traitors. Many compro- 

miſed for their lives, by reſigning their houſes into 

the king's hands ; ſome gave up their monaſteries 

from motives of conſcience ; others to avoid pu- 

niſhment and diſgrace; but all of them received 

penſions for their ſubſiſtence. Had nothing ap- 

peared againſt thoſe religious foundations but the 


vice and profligacy of the abbots, abbeſſes, nuns, 
E 4 and 
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A. C. 2538. and friars, the people would have naturally thought 


that the inſtitution, which was good in itſelf, ought 
not to have been aboliſhed, for the corruption of 
the members, who might have been changed and 
reformed. But the king choſe a more effectual 
expedient, in opening the eyes of the people with 
reſpect to the pretended ſanctity of relics, images, 
and all the other trumpery of ſuperſtition. The 
viſitors were inſtructed to examine, and, if poſſible, 
diſcover the arts by which the minds of the vulgar 
were infatuated ; and then the whole machinery of 


monkiſh impoſture was detected: not but that the 


ſcandalous vices practiſed in convents were likewiſe 


publiſhed, in order to undeceive the nation. The 


impurities of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid to 
have been exceeded in Battel- abbey, Chriſt- church 
in Canterbury, and ſeveral other convents. They 
found innumerable inſtances of whoredom, adul- 
tery, onaniſm, and other unnatural luſts and beaſt- 
ly practices; with arts to prevent conception and 
raves abortion among the nuns who were de- 

auched. With reſpect to monkiſh idolatry and 
deceit, Reading ſeems to have been the repoſitory 
of the nation, There the vifitors found an angel 
with one wing, that brought over the head of the 
ſpear which pierced the ſide of Jeſus Chriſt, with 
ſuch an inventory of other relics as filled up four 
ſheets of paper. At St. Edmundsbury they ſeized 
ſome of the coals that roaſted St. Laurence, the 
parings of St. Edmund's toes, the penknife and 
boots of St. Thomas Becket, a great quantity of 
the real croſs, and certain relics to prevent rain 
and the generation of weeds among corn. The 


\ houſe of Weſtacre had pawned a finger of St. An- 


drew for forty pounds ; but this the viſitors did not 
think proper to redeem. There was a crucifix at 
Boxley in Kent, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
the Rood of Grace, which had been long in repu- 

tation, 
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tation, becauſe it had been ſeen to bend and raiſe A. C. 1538, 


itſelf, ſhake the head, hands, and feet, roll the 
eyes, and move the lips. This puppet, being 
brought to London, was broke in pieces in fight 
of the people at St. Paul's croſs, where, with their 
own eyes they ſaw the ſprings by which it had 
been actuated. At Hales in Glouceſterſhire the 
monks had carried on a profitable traffic with the 
blood of Chriſt in a chryſtal vial : ſometimes this 
blood appeared, and ſometimes was inviſible, ac- 
cording to the faith or holineſs of the ſpectator. 
This. relic was no other than the blood of a duck 
renewed weekly, aad put in a vial; one fide of 
which was thin and tranſparent, and the other thick 
and impervious to the rays of light: it was placed 
near the altar, ſo as to be turned occaſionally by 
thoſe ſpirituai jugglers, according to the bounty of 
the pilgrim. or votary, by whom it was adored. 
The viſitor for Wales ſent up to London a huge 
image of wood called Dawel Gatheren, to which 
incredible numbers of pilgrims reforted, on the 
ſuppoſicion that it had power to deliver ſouls from 
hell. This idol ſerved for fuel to burn friar Forreſt 
in Smithfield ; and another famous image of our 
Lady at Worceſter was found to be the ſtatue of 
a biſhop, diſguiſed with veils and other ornaments. 
Another, in the biſhopric of St. David's, with a ta- 
per which was ſaid to have continued burning nine 
years, with many rich ſhrines belonging to our Lady 
of Walſingham, of Ipſwich, and of Iſlington, were 
committed to the flames by order of the vicegerent. 
That of St. Thomas Becket at Canterbury excelled 
all the others in magnificence, and opinion of ſanc- 
tity : vaſt numbers of pilgrims reſorted to it from 
all quarters, and even preferred it to thoſe of Chriſt 
and the Bleſſed Virgin; for, in one year, the offer- 
ings at the altar of Chriſt and his mother did not 
exceed four pounds ; and thoſe at the ſhrine of St. 

Thomas 
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A.C, 1538. Thomas amounted to nine hundred and fifty- four. 


Eewis VII. of France had viſited and preſented at 
it a jewel that was deemed the richeſt in Europe. 
Not contented with one feſtival in the year, they 
kept the anniverſary of his tranſlation as an holiday; 
— 4 in every fiftieth year, there was a jubilee for 
fifteen days, during which, indulgencies were 
granted to all thoſe who came to viſit his ſhrine. 
The skull, which they worſhipped as the ſaint's, 
had never belonged to him; for the true skull was 
found lying in the grave with the reſt of his bones. 
The ſhrine was now broken down and carried away, 
together with the gold thatadorned it, which filled 
two large cheſts that eight ſtrong men could hardly 
carry out of the church. The king ordered his 
bones to be burned, his name expunged from the 
calendar, and the office for his feſtival to be ſtruck 
out of the breviary. A convocation meeting took 
into conſideration the articles which had been pub- 
liſhed in the preceding year, and given great of- 
fence; and, at the concluſion of their ſeſſion, they 
printed an explanation of the Creed, the ſeven Sa- 
craments, the ten Commandments, the Lord's 
prayer, the ſalutation of the Virgin, with the doc- 
trines of Juſtification and Purgatory. 
When Henry's proceedings were known at 
Rome, that city was filled with ſatires and libels 
againſt his perſon and conduct. He was branded 
as the moſt infamous and ſacrilegious tyrant that 
ever exiſted. They accuſed him of violating the 
aſhes of the dead, which even the heathens had re- 
vered; with waging war againſt heaven and the 
ſaints; with ſacrificing conſecrated prieſts to his 
ſavage cruelty and revenge; with pilfering all 
that the devotion of former ages had dedicated to 
God and his ſervice. They compared him to Bel- 
ſhazzar, Nero, Domitian, Diocleſian, and eſpeci- 
ally to Julian the apoſtate, whom he reſembled bs 
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his learning and apoſtacy, though he fell ſhort of 4. C. 1538. 
him in his morals. Henry had ſpies at Rome, 
who gave him to underſtand that the intelligence 
from England was generally ſent to cardinal Pole. 
That prelate's pen being till recognized in ſome 
of the keeneſt ſatires, Henry conceived ſuch an 
implacable reſentment againſt him as he had never 
harboured againſt any other perſon; and wreaked 
his revenge on the cardinal's family. Pope Paul ene 
HI. now publiſh?d the bull againſt Henry which bull againg 
he had hitherto ſuſpended ; he endeavoured to in- 7 
ſtigate all chriſtian princes againſt him, and even 
offered the kingdom of England to James king 
of Scotland, 

Henry, being made acquainted with the publica- 
tion of this bull, exacted of the biſhops and abbots 
a new oath, by which they renounced the pope's - 
authority; and a new tranſlation of the Bible, print- A new ord- 
ed at London, being preſented to him by Cromwell, — * 
he permitted it to be diſtributed through all the ry in Eng- 
principal churches of the kingdom. About the d. 
ſame time, he ordered the clergy to read the Lord's 
prayer, the confeſſion of Faith, and the ten Com- 
mandments, in Engliſh. They were directed to 
recommend good works, and teach the people, that 
relics, roſaries, and ſuch trompery, were unneceſſary 
to falvation, All the images to which devotees 
made offerings were pulled down, all the tapers 
were taken away, except thoſe that burned before 
the repreſentation of Chriſt; and he ſuppreſſed all 
the invocations of Ora pro nobis, added to the 
prayers addreſſed to ſaints. 

Although this ordinance was a mortal blow to the 
old religion, the king was now ſo abſolute, that no 
perſon would venture to expreſs the leaſt diſappro- 
bation. Gardiner, biſhop of Wircheſter, had by 
this time returned from France : he deteſted the 
reformation in his heart, was ſuſpected of having 

re- 
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A. C. 1538. reconciled. himſelf privately to the pope; and of 
carrying on a correſpondence with the emperor, 
Nevertheleſs, he diſſembled in fuch a manner, that 
the king, who deſpiſed his intelle&s, had no doubr 
of his fidelity; and even beſtowed upon him ſome 
degree of his confidence, on account of his com- 
plaiſance and ſubmiſſion. As he ſeemed to enter 
into all the king's meaſures with the utmoſt zeal of 
obedience, Henry willingly liſtened to him in his 
ſuggeſtions againſt the ſacramentarians, or thoſe 
who denied the real preſence in the euchariſt, eſpe- 
cially as this was a doctrine to which the king him- 
ſelf was firmly attached. Gardiner imagined, that 
the zeal of thoſe who favoured the reformation, 
when perſecuted, would irritate the temper of the 
king, who was impatient of contradiction ; and 

The king that he would cruſh them during the prevalence of 

perſecutes his indignation. The bithop carried his point fo 

the fxcr1- far as to raiſe a perſecution againſt the ſacramenta- 
rians, one of whom, called John Nicholſon, alias 
Lambert, ſuffered death as an heretic. He had 
been minifter of the Engliſh company at Antwerp, 
from which office he was diſmiſſed on accouat of 
his belief. He afterwards kept a ſchool at Lon- 
don; and hearing doctor Taylor preach upon the 
real preſence in the ſacrament, preſented him with 
his reaſons for contradicting that doctrine. The pa- 
per was carried to Cranmer, who was then of Lu- 
ther's opinion in that article, and endeavoured to 
convince Lambert of his error. But, this laſt ap- 
pealed to the king, who undertook to confute him 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, before the biſhops, nobility, 
and judges of the realm. A ſham diſpute was ac- 
cordingly maintained by Henry, ſeconded by all his 
prelates, who extolled his learning with the moſt 
Lambert extravagant encomiums. Lambert was brow- 
leer er beaten, confounded, and convicted of hereſy: but, 
V. : . 
he choſe to reſign his life, rather than part _ 
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his opinion; and was burned at Smithfield, with 4+ C. 1538. 
horrid circumſtances of barbarity. The adulation of gurner, 
the learned inſpired the king with ſuch an opinion 
of his own ability, as proved equally fatal to both 
parties ; for, he now reſolved to puniſh rigorouſly 
all thoſe who ſhould preſume to differ from him 
in point of opinion, without making any diſtinction 
between papiſt and reformer. Underſtanding that 
the emperor had concluded a truce for ten years 
with the king of France, he endeavoured to profit 
by his negotiation with the League of Smalcalde ; 
and deſired them to ſend over theologicians to con- 
fer with him concerning the points in which he 
differed from thoſe of their communion. They 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to England for that pur- 
poſe ; but, as they inſiſted upon his embracing the 
confeſſion of Augtburg, and would not give up one 
tittle of their belief, touching the communion in 
one ſpecies, private maſles, auricular ,confeſſion, 
and the celibacy of prieſts, all which articles they 
renounced, he was obliged to diſmiſs them without 
coming to any reſolution. 

The intereſt of the reformed religion in England pu Bellay. 
began to decline ſenſibly at court, ſince the death 
of the queen, who, as well as her predeceſſor, had 
favoured its progreſs. Cranmer ſtill kept his foot- 
ing in the king's good graces, by dint of perſonal 
merit; but, Cromwell is ſaid to have minded his 
own intereſt, rather than that of religion: Shaxton, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, was proud and litigious : Lati- 
mer, of Worceſter, was weak and ſimple : Barlow, 
of St. Aſaph, ſhallow and imprudent : and the 
other preachers of the new religion were generally 
enthuſiaſts, who ſuffered themſelves to be hurried 
away by an intemperate zeal, which payed no re- 
ſpect to the temper and character of Henry; and 
conſequently never failed to incur his indigna- 
tion. About this time they flattered themſelves 

they 
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A. C. 1538. they had gained an acceſſion of ſtrength in the pro- 


Cromwell 
projects 
another 
match for 


the king. 


motion of Bonner to the ſee of Hereford, vacant 
by the death of Edward Fox : but, they were griev- 
ouſly diſappointed; for, that prelate, notwith- 
ſtanding the obligations he had been laid under by 
the chiefs of the reformation, became one of their 
moſt rancorous enemies. At the death of Stoke. 
ley, he was afterwards advanced to the fee of Lon- 
don. Cromwell and Cranmer perceiving that their 
credit began to diminiſh; thought there was no 
method ſo likely to retrieve their influence at court, 
as that of perſuading the king to marry another 
wife, upon whoſe protection they might depend. 
With this view they turned their eyes to Germany ; 
and Cromwell undertook to negotiate a match be 
tween Henry, and Anne ſiſter to the duke of Cleves 
and to the dutcheſs of Saxony. 

By this time the pope had effected an interview 
at Nice, between the emperor and the king of 
France, who, though they could not agree to a 
treaty of peace, concluded a truce for ten years ; 
and then pope Paul engaged in a league againſt 
the Turks, with the emperor, the king of the Ro- 
mans, and the Venetians. Francis having nothing 
further to fear from Charles, cooled ſenſibly in his 
friendſhip towards Henry, who reſented his indiffe- 
rence, and ordered Bonner, in his return from Spain, 
to demand of him an Engliſh rebel who had taken 
refuge in France, together with the arrears of his 
penſion. Bonner made thoſe demands in ſuch in- 
ſolent terms, that Francis, by an expreſs courier, 
deſired Henry to recal him; and fo far the king 
complied with his requeſt, Mean while, cardinal 
Pole, not ſatisfied with having reviled the charac- 
ter of Henry, by word and writing, maintained a 
private correſpondence in England ; and was even 
laid to aſpire at the crown, through a marriage 


with the princeſs Marv, His correſpondence was 


diſcovered 
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diſcovered to the king by Sir Geoffery de la Pole, 4 C. 2538. 

his own kinſman; and in conſequence of this in- Several no- 

formation, Henry Courtney marquis of Exeter, —— 

grandſon of Edward IV. Henry de la Pole lord nich wen- 

Montague, Sir Edward Nevil, and Sir Nicholas BER 

Carew knight of the garter, were tried, convicted, 

and executed for high-treaſon. | Herbert, 
The king having extorted reſignations from all 

the abbots and priors of monaſteries, acquired a 

vaſt acceſſion of revenue, not only by the rents of 

thoſe houſes, but alſo by their moveables, clocks, 

bells, lead, and other materials ; for, notwithſtand- 

ing the induſtry which the monks, and their ſupe- 

riors, exerted in pillaging their churches and con- 

vents, when they found themſelves on the brink of 

being ſuppreſſed, a great quantity of rich movea- 

bles ſtill remained; inſomuch, that in the abbey of 

St. Edmundſbury, the king found to the value of 

five thouſand marks in gold and filver bullion. The 4. C. 1539. 

parliament being aſſembled on the twenty-eighth Trancai- 

day of April, and being properly tutored by the nnr“ 

king, enacted the law of the Six articles, com- The fatute 

monly called the Bloody ſtatute, denouncing death . 

againſt all thoſe who ſhould deny tranſubſtantia- 

tion; maintain the neceſſity of communicating in 

both ſpecies ; affirm, that it was lawful for prieſts 

to marry ; that the vows of chaſtity might be vio- 

lated ; that private maſſes were uſeleſs ; and, that 

auricular confeſſions were not neceſſary to ſalvation. 

That ſtatute was ſuggeſted by Gardiner biſhop of 

Wincheſter, who told the king, that nothing would 

more effectually prevent the formation of a league 

againſt him : that he had not altered the eſſentials 

of religion : and, that no potentate or perſon could 

believe him an heretic while he maintained theſe 

ſix articles, which ſo ſignally diſtinguiſhed the true 

catholics from ſectaries and innovaters. Cranmer 

oppoſed this ſtatute in parliament for three days 

ſucceſſively ; 
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4. c. 1539: ſucceſſively ; but as ſoon as the bill paſſed, he ſent 


Burnet, 


his wife abroad to Germany, of which ſhe was a 
native. Henry, in order to reconcile the people to 
the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, pretended he had 
undoubted intelligence of an intention to invade 
England, viſited the ſea-coaſts in perſon, and be- 
gan to build bulwarks for the defence of the king- 
dom, as well as a navy to protect commerce; de- 
claring, that all this extraordinary expence would be 
defrayed by the revenues of the monaſteries, with- 
out any additional tax upon the people. The par- 
liament, which was intirely devoted to his will, con- 
farmed him in poſſeſſion of thoſe houſes, on the 
ſuppoſition that he would employ their income in 
other religious foundations; and by another ſta- 
tute impowered him to erect ſome new biſhoprics. 
The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed in England 
and Wales, amounted to ſix hundred and forty- 
five: ninety colleges were deſtroyed, together with 
two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-four chan- 
tries and free-chapels, and one hundred and ten hoſ- 
pitals: the yearly revenue of the whole being 
equal to one hundred and fixty-one thouſand and 
one hundred pounds. Henry from this fund aug- 
mented the number of colleges and profeſſors in the 
univerſities, erected the biſhoprics of Weſtminſter, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glou- 
ceſter : that of Weſtminſter was diſſolved by queen 
Mary, and Benedictines placed in the abbey ; but 
queen Elizabeth afterwards converted it to a col- 
legiate church, and a ſeminary for young ſcholars. 
In this ſeſſion of parliament an act was paſſed, de- 
creeing, that the ſame obedience ſhould be payed to 
the king's proclamation, or an order of council 
during a minority, as was due to an act of parlia- 
ment; but, this under certain limitations. Ano- 
ther ſtatute regulated the rank of the nobility ; and 
Cromwell, though the {on of a blackimith, ae” 
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tained the firſt place immediately after the princes 
of the blood. Then the ſeſſion confirmed the 
ſentence pronounced againſt the marquis of Exeter, 
and the reſt who had been executed for carrying on 
a correſpondence with cardinal Pole : and for the 
ſame offence, condemned the cardinals mother the 
counteſs of Saliſbury, and the marchioneſs of Exe- 
ter, without allowing them to plead in their own 
defence, though they were both princeſſes of the 
blood royal. The king granted a pardon in favour 
of the marchioneſs, and a reprieve to the counteſs, 
who nevertheleſs died afterwards on a ſcaffold. 

Henry ſtill eſteemed Cranmer for his conſcientious 
behaviour, though he oppoſed tif ſtatute of the (ix 
articles; and ſent the duke of Norfolk to aſſure him 
of the continuation of his affection. He afterwards 
diſcourſed with him upon that law ; and allowed 
him to explain the reaſons that induced him to op- 
poſe it. He even ordered him to commit theſe 
reaſons to writing, though ſuch a ſtep was render- 
ed capital by the ſtature, Cranmer accordingly 
drew up a memorial on the ſubj ct, which being 
loſt by accident fell into the hands of a perſon who 
would have delivered it to the king, had he not 
been prevented by Cromwell. Shaxton bithop of 
Saliſbury, and Latimer of Worceſter, who had 
likewiſe oppoſed the articles, were not ſo favour- 
ably dealt with. In order to appeaſe the king's re- 
ſentment, which they had incurred; they thought 
proper towrefign their biſhoprics; but, they had 
no ſooner made this ſacrifice, than they were ac- 
cuſed of harbouring ſentiments contrary to the 
ſtatute, and committed priſoners to the Tower 
of London, When the ſeſſion of parliament 
broke up, the king appointed commiſſioners de- 
voted to the catholic religion, and ſent them 
through the kingdom to diſcover all thoſe who 
condemned the ſix articles, that tbey might be 
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don alone, above five hundred perſons were im- 


priſoned on this account, after having been in- 


veigled into confeſſion by the commiſſioners ; bur, 
the chancellor repreſented the pernicious conſe- 
quences of ſuch a perſecution, in ſuch pathetic 
terms to the king, that he pardoned all thoſe who 
had been apprehended ; and put a ſtop for the pre- 
ſent to all further enquiry. The king's will was 
now become the meaſure of the law, becauſe both 
parties cultivated his favour with the moſt abject 
complailance. Bonner biſhop of London, though 
in ſecret a zealous partiſan of the papal power, ma- 
naged his intereſt with ſuch dexterity, that he ob- 
fained letters patent, adjudging to him the fpiritua- 


lities as well as the temporalities of his biſhopric, 


during the king's good pleaſure ; and Gardiner til] 
maintained his influence by the moſt extravagant 
complaiſance, and the moſt profound diſſimulation. 
Henry foreſeeing a rupture between the emperor 
and the proteſtants of Germany, ſent new ambal- 
ſadors to the league of Smalcalde, to encourage 
them in their oppoſition to the houſe of Auſtria 
and to promiſe he would engage in their aſſocia- 
tion. They perceived his drift was only to amuſe 
them, and intimidate the emperor by means of a 
negotiation with his enemies; and they frankly 
gave him to underſtand, that they would unite 
with him on no other terms, than that of his em- 
bracing the confeſſion of Augſburg. They ſaid, 
they had heard with great mortification of his per- 
tecuting their brethren in his kingdom; and in 
particular, complained of the law) of the fix arti- 
cles, the injuſtice of which Melanchthon explained 
to him in a ſubmiſſive letter. Henry was ſhocked 
at the freedom of their expoſtulation ; and Gar- 
diner, by flattering his van ty, added fuel to his 
reſentment. It was not in his power, however, to 
0 prevent 
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warded the reformation. Though the king was in 

ſſeſſion of the ſupremacy, he could not be ſatisfied 
until the people ſhould be convinced of his right 
to that preheminence; and Cranmer knowing his 
anxiety on this ſubje&, told him, that nothing 
would contribute to their undeception, more than a 
free uſe of the ſcriptures, by which they would fee 
that the pope's authority was not founded on the 
word of God. Henry no ſooner ſignified his ap- 
probation of this propoſal, than Gardiner employed 
all his art and rhetoric, to prevent ſuch a fatal 
blow to the catholic religion. The two prelates 
diſputed on the ſubject in preſence of the king, who 
decided in favour of Cranmer, telling the other, 
he was but a novice, who ought not to enter the 
liſts with ſuch an experienced general. The truth 
is, he thought his own intereſt coin.1ded wita Cran- 
mer's propoſitions. He granted letters parent to 
Cromwell as his vicegerent, importing, That his 
ſubjects ſhould have free and liberal uſe of the Bible 
tranſlated into the Engliſh tongue; and that for 
five years there ſhould be no impreſſion of the Bible 
or any part of it, but only by ſuch as he ſhould ap- 
point. Towards the end of this year, the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent mutinied, and offered to acknow- 
ledge the French king as their ſovereign, if he 
would protect them from the reſentment of the 
emperor, But Francis rejected their propoſal, 
which he communicated to Charles, who had by 
this time amuſed him fo effectually with the pro- 
miſe of reſtoring to him the dutchy of Milan, chat 
Charles ventured to paſs through his dominions on 
the faith of a ſimple ſafe-· conduct, and even viſited 
him at Paris, where he was received with the 
ſame honours which the French payed to their own 
lovereign, 
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At this very period, Anne of Cleves arrived in 
England, after the match between her and Henry 
had been concluded, under the direction of Crom- 
well. The king no ſooner heard ſhe had landed at 
Rocheſter, than he went thither incognito, to ſee his 
future conſort, and found her fo different from her 
picture, which had been drawn by Hans Holbein, 


that in the impatience of his diſappointment, he 


fwore they had brought him a Flanders mare. Never- 
theleſs, reflecting that her brother the duke of 
Cleves was the emperor's neighbour in the Low 
Countries, aud bis competitor for the ſucceſſion to 
the dutchy of Guelderland; that her fiſter was 
married to the duke of Saxony, chief of the league 
of Smalcalde ; and that the emperor was then at 
Paris, endeavouring to detach Francis from the 
intereſts of England; he would not run the riſque 
of affronting two ſuch powerful princes, at a time 
when he might ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance; 
and therefore he married the princeſs on the ſixth 
day of January, Next day Cromwell aſked him 
how he liked his new bed- fellow; and he declared 
to him in confidence, that he liked her worſe than 
ever; that he ſuſpected ſhe was no maid ; that ſhe 
had unſavoury ſmells about her; and, that he be- 
lieved he ſhould never be able to conſummate his 
nuptials. Yet he lived decently with her for five 
months, during which his averſion ſeemed to in- 
creaſe; though ſhe did not appear much afflicted 
at his diſguſt. She was naturally dull and phleg- 
matic; altogether unſkilled in muſic, which was 
always agreeable to Henry ; and ignorant of the 
Engliſh language, in which however, ſhe ſoon be- 
came a proficient, 

The parhament meeting on the twelfth day of 
April, Cromwell opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in Which he informed the two houſes, that the 
King, in order to terminate all diſputes about reli- 

gion, 
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gion, had appointed commiſſioners to examine the &. ©: 1540. 
conteſted articles, that a ſtandard of faith might be He appoints 
eſtabliſhed upon the word of God alone; and, that ene e 
after the truth ſhould be thus made known to his mire the 
people, he was reſolved to puniſh without mercy all (7. - 
thoſe who ſhould preſumetopreter their own opinions relic/en. 
to the eſtabliſhed articles of belief. Thoſe commiſſio- <,._... 
ners being approved by the parliament, received or- Gumm.-l 
ers to begin their enquiry without delay: and, in Pa 
the mean time, the king created Cromwell earl of 
Efſex. In this ſeflion, the order of the knights of 
St. John of Jeruſalem was ſuppreſſed, on pretence 
of their dependence on the pop: and the emperor : 
and all their effects in England and Ireland confiſ- 
cated for the ule of the king, who allotted three 
thouſand pounds yearly for their maintenance. 

Immediately after the prorogation of this par- 
liament, the fall of Cromwell was decreed. Ile 
was hated and envied as an upſtart by the nobility 
in general, and deteſted by all the Roman catho- 
lics, as the inveterate enemy of their religion. The 
king had expreſſed great diſſatis faction at his con- 
duct in effecting this diſagrepable marriage; and 
the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner did not fail to 
inflame his diſcontent. They repreſented, that the 
kingdom was filled with malcontents on the ſcore 
of religion; that they looked upon the viceg-reat 
as author of all thoſe meaſures which they diſap- 
proved; that Cromwell had deceived his majeſty 
in the affair of his marriage; that he had raiſed an 
immenſe fortune by oppreſſion; and that the king, 
by ſacrificing him to the reſentment of the public, 
would entirely conciliate the affections of his pro- 
ple. This laſt argument had great weight with Herber, 
Henry, who was really incenſed in his heart agamic 
Cromwell, and thought he had no further uic tor 
his ſervice in treating with the league of Smal- 
calde, as he had by this time determined to make 
peace with the ceinpzror, who he forefaw would 
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A. C. 1540. break with Fran is about the dutchy of Milan. On 
Burnet. theſe conſiderations, he gave up Cromwell to the 
revenge of his enemies. Upon the meeting of the 
parliament, the duke of Norfolk, at the council- 
table, arreſted the earl of Eſſex, in the king's name, 
for high treaſon; and he was immediately ſeat pri- 
ſoner to rhe Tower, His diſgrace was no ſooner 
known, than all his friends forſook him, except 
Cranmer, who wrote ſuch a letter to Henry in his 
behalf, as no other man in the kingdom would have 
preſumed to indite ; but it produced no effect in fa- 
cromwell js VOUr of the unfortunate Cromwell, who, without 
aaiated of ting heard in his own defence, was by a bill of at- 


hich trea- 


fon, rainder found guilty of divers hereſies and treaſons; 
and condemned to ſuffer the pains of death, as the 
DD king ſhould think proper to direct. 


mona whe The fall of Cromwell was immediately followed 
king and by the diſſolution of the marriage between Henry 
gs and his new wite : a diſſolution on which he had 


ſer his heart, not only on account of his averſion to 


Anne of Cleves, but alſo becauſe he was by this 


time enamoured of Catherine Howard, daughter 
to lord Edmund, brother to the preſent duke of 
Norfolk. The whole houſe of lords, with a com- 
mittee of the cominons, waited upon the king with 
an addreſs, deſiring he would order trial to be made 
of the validity of his marriage; and his majeſty 
complying with their requeſt, a commiſſion was 
rTranted for trying it in convocation. They forth- 
with proceeded to the examination of witneſſes, in- 
cluding the depoſitions of the king and members 
of the privy- council a declaration under the hand 
of Cromwell, ſigned in the Tower; the — 
of the earl of Southampron the lord Ruſſel, 

that time admiral ; Sir Anthony Brown, Sir An 


thony Denny, doQors Chambers and Butts the. 


queen's phyſicians, and ſome ladies of the chamber. 
Ihe ſubſtance of the whole amounted to theſe par- 


ticulars ; That there had been a pre. contract be- 
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tween the queen and the marquis of Lorraine: that &. C. 1549. 


it did not appear whether theſe ſpouſals were made 
by the parties themſelves, or in the words of the 
eſent tenſe: that the king having married her 

againſt his will, had not given a pure, inward, and 
complete conſent: and, that he had never conſum- 
mated the marriage. Theſe frivolous objections 
were ſtrongly inſiſted upon by the popiſh party, and 
Cranmer being influenced by the fear of his life, 
yielded his aſſent; fo that the convocation unani- 
mouſly judged the marriage null; and on the ninth 
day of July, ſentence was given for its diſſolu— 
tion. On the tenth day of July, this ſentence was 
notified to both houſes, by whom it was approved ; 
then the king ſent the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Southampton, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, to in- 
timate the tranſaction to Anne of Cleves, who ex- 
preſſed no ſort of diſſatisfaction at the divorce. 
They told her the king would, by letters-patent de- 
clare her his adopted ſitter, give her precedency be- 
fore all the ladies in England but his own wife and 
daughter; that an eſtate of three thouſand pounds 
a year would be allotted for her maintenance; and, 
that ſhe might either five in England, or return to 
her own country. She choſe to live in England, and 
was prevailed upon to write a letter to her brother, 
approving what had been done. Then the bill for 
annulling the marriage paſſed both houſes without 
the leaſt oppoſition. | 

This important affair being terminated, the par- 
liament, by a new act, mitigated the penalties in 
one of the fix articles of the ſtatute of bload, rela- 
ting to eccleſiaſtics who ſhould violate their vows of 
chaſtity, The commiſiioners appointed by the 
king to examine the doctrines ct religion, having 
drawn up a long report on that ſubject, a ſtatute 
was enacted, implying, That their report ſhoutd 
have the force of a lai, as well as every ching that 
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A. ©. 1549. the king ſhould ordain on the ſubject of religion. 


Thus, they veited in the king, that infallibility of 
which they had deprived the pope. This complai- 
ſant parliament gave away the liberties of the na- 
tion in every reſpæct they firſt made the king ab- 
ſolute maſter of their lives and fortunes, and now 
they ſubjected their conſciences to his will and 
pleaſure; but this laſt act they clogged with a con- 
tradiction, i in theſe words, Provided nothing ſhould 
be done contrary to the laws of the realm, They 
paſſed another act, ordaining that a marriage, al- 
ready conſummated, ſhould not be diſſolved on ac- 
count of a pre- contract, or any other hindrances 
than thoſe of the divine law. This flatute, which 
fo palpably contradicted the king's own conduct 
in the caſes of his wives, was intended as a previous 
ſtep towards the legitimation of the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, and his marriage with Catherine. Howard. 
The convocation of the clergy in the province of 
Canterbury, granted one fifth of their revenu:s, 
payable in five years to the king, as a mark of 
their gratitude for the pains he had taken to deliver 
the Engliſh church from papal tyranny. Notwith- 
{ſtanding this ample gratification, the king demand- 
ed a ſubſidy from parliament z and tho' the mem- 

ers had been ſo long accuſtomed to behave to- 


wards him with the molt ſervile complaiſance, they 


could not help expreſſing their ſurprize at this de- 
mand, conſidering the tranquillity of the times, 
and the great ſums the king had derived from the 
diffolution of the monaſteries. Warm debates 
were maintained on this ſubject in the houſe of 
commons ; but the partiſans of the court repre- 
lenting the great expence the King had incurred by 
put ting the ſea-coaſt in a poſture of defence, the 
majority acquieſced in this reaſon, and voted a 
very conſiderable ſubſidy. 


This 
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an act of amneſty ; from the benefit of which, how- 
ever, the counteſs of Saliſbury, and Cromwell, 
were excluded, as well as thoſe who were convict- 
ed of having denied the king's ſupremacy, or of 


having violated any of the articles in the ſtatute of 
blood. Cromwell's fortitude ſeemed to forſake 


him when he was arreſted : being required to ſend 
to the king a full account of his tranſactions in the 
marriage, he concluded his letter in the moſt ab- 
ject manner. He ſubſcribed himſeif a moſt weeful 
priſoner, ready to take the death, when it ſhould 
pleaſe God and his majeſty ; yer (he faid) the frail 
fieſh incited him continually to call to his grace 
for mercy, and grace for his offences. He dated 
the letter “at the Tower, this Wedneſday the laſt 
of June, with the heavy heart and trembling 
« hand of your highneſs's moſt heavy and mot 
& miſerable priſoner, and poor ſlave, Thomas 
„ Cromwell ;” and below the ſubſcription he 
wrote Moſt gracious prince, I cry for mercy, 
« mercy, mercy.” He afterwards wrote ſuch a 
pathetic letter to the king, that Henry ſeemed at- 
fected with it, and cauſed it to be read thrice over 
in his hearing; but theſe impreſſions were effaced 
by the beauty of Catherine Howard, and the in- 
finuations of the duke of Norfolk and the biſhop 
of Wincheſter ; ſo that a warrant was granted for 
his being beheaded on Tower-hill. When he was 
brought to the ſcaffold, his regard for his ſon 
hindered him from expatiating upon his own in- 
nocence. He thanked God for bringing him to 
that death for his tranſgreſſions. He acknowledged 
his offences againſt God and his prince, who had 
raiſed him from a low degree; confeſſed he had 
been ſeduced, but that now he died in the catholic 
faith. Then he deſired the bye-ſtanders to pray 
tor the king, the prince, and for himſelf ; and, 
having 
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A. C 134% having ſpent a little time at his own private devo- 
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tion, ſubmitted his neck to the executioner, who 
mangled him in a ſhocking manner. This great 
miniſter was the ſon of a blackſmith ; and, though 
he had not the benefit of a liberal education, he 
raiſed himſelt by his natural ſagacity and dexterity 
in buſineſs to the higheſt offices of the ſtate. He 
bore his proſperity with great moderation; was 
particularly grateful to thoſe who had aſſiſted him 
in his neceſſities ; and ſuch was his integrity, that 
his enemies could not fix any ſtain of corruption on 
his character. The king is ſaid to have lamented 
his death; and the fall of the new queen, who 
did not long ſurvive Cromwell, together with the 
miſeries that fell upon the duke of Norfolk and 
his family in the ſequel, were conſidered as the 
judgments of heaven upon them for their cruel 
perſecution of this miniſter. Walter lord Hun- 
gerford ſuffered at the ſame time for ſorcery, trea- 
ſon, and beſtiality. In a few days after Crom- 
well's death, a number of people were executed to- 
gether for very different crimes : ſome for having 
denied the king's ſupremacy, and others for hav- 
ing maintained the Lutheran doctrines. Theſe laſt 
were three prieſts of the name of Barnes, Gerard, 
and Jerome. They had been condemned by act of 
parliament, for ſpreading hereſy, and falſifying the 
holy ſcripture ; and they ſuffered at the ſtake with 
great conſtancy, praying for their perſecutors. | 
On the eighth day of Auguſt the king declared 
his marriage with Catherine Howard, whom he had 
ſome time ago privately eſpouſed ; and as this 
lady was wholly devoted to her uncle the duke of 
Norfolk, and Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, the 
partiſans of the pope began to flatter themſelves 
with the proſpect of a change in matters of reli- 
gion. They marked out Cranmer as a ſacrifice, 
Already chey began to revile him openly ; and a 
| member 
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member of parliament publicly declared in the . 1546. 
houſe, that he was chief and protector of the inno- 
vators. The commiſſioners appointed to draw up 
an expoſition of the chriſtian doctrine having finiſh- 
ed their work, it was publiſhed by the king's or- 
der; and then the world perceived, that, inflead of 
advancing, it checked the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion. Other commiſſioners, employed to reform 
the miſſals, made hardly any other alteration than 
that of razing out the pope's name, when it oc- 
curred; and every thing ſeemed to prognoſticate 
the fall of Cranmer, though his enemies proceeded 
very gradually in the work of his deſtruction, well 
knowing that he was perſonally beloved by his ſo- 
vereign. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the good cu: of 
underſtanding fo lately eſtabliſhed between the em- e 
p-ror and Francis, ſuffered a ſudden interruption. Renry and 
While Charles tarried at Paris, he poſitively pro- i. 
miſed to beſtow the dutchy of Milan on the duke 
of Orleans; but poſtponed the ceſſion until he 
ſhould arrive in the Low Countries, that he might 
not ſeem to have acted on compulſion, in which 
caſe the ceſſion would be deemed void. After his 
departure from France, however, he ſtill found 
new pretences for delaying the execution of his pro- 
miſe; and in the mean time {ubdued and chaſtiſed 
the inhabitants of Ghent, who had revolted. Fran- 
cis, finding that he had no intention to part with 
the Milanefe, was ſo incenſed at his diſappointment 
that he diſgraced the chancellor Poyet, and the 
conſtable Montmorency, who had adviſed him to 
truſt to the word of the emperor. In the courſe of Pu Bel. 
this year, a rupture had well nigh happened be- 
tween the French and Engliſh, on account of a 
bridge that Francis ordered to be built upon a river, 
which divided his dominions from the Engliſh ter- 
ritory in Picardy. The garriſon of Calais having 
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A.C. 154% deſtroyed the bridge, the French king began to 
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Nezerai. 


levy forces; and Henry reinforced the garriſon of 
Calais. That ſuch a frivolous cauſe might not 
produce a war between the two nations, commiſ- 
ſioners were ſent by both kings to examine the 
affair, and terminate the difference in an amicable 
manner; but the conference proving ineffectual, 
they began mutually to provide for the defence 
of their frontiers. It was likewiſe in this year that 
pope Paul III. by a bull confirmed the order of 
Jeſuits. 

A new flame was now on the point of breaking 
out in Europe. The emperor was threatened with 
a war, not only by Francis, but likewiſe by Soly- 
man emperor of the Turks, who had taken into 
his protection young Stephen Sepuſa, who diſputed 
the kingdom of Hungary with Ferdinand king of 
the Romans. Charles endeavoured to intimidate 
the Porte from a commiſſion of hoſtilities, by af- 
fecting an intimate union with the kings of France 
and England: he promiſed to erect the Low Coun- 
tries into a kingdom, and beſtow it upon the duke 
of Orleans. Francis, who perceived his drift, and 
knew his inſincerity, appointed ambaſſadors for the 
courts of Conſtantinople and Venice, in order to 
diſabuſe thoſe powers; but as they ſailed down 
the Po in a boat, they were aſſaſſinated by the di- 
rection of the marquis of Guaſt, governor of Mi- 
lan. The French king complained loudly of this 
outrage; for which however he received no ſa- 
tisfaction from the emperor; and this was a freſh 
ſource of animoſity. Charles, at this time, had 
convoked a diet at Ratiſbon; and, as this was no 
ſeaſon for diſturbing the proteſtants, he granted 
them another reſpite called the Interim, that they 
might the more chearfully furniſh him with fuc- 
cours againſt the Infidels. The king of the Ko- 
mans had already inveited Buda, which he hoped 

to 
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to reduce before the Turks ſhould come to its aſ- 4. C. 1541, 


fiſtance : but, the garriſon making a gallant de- 
fence, the Ottoman army came to their relief, 
and obtained a ſignal victory over the Germans. 


og 


Nevertheleſs, the emperor, inſtead of marching The empe- 


into Hungary, great part of which was now in the 


ror's expe- 


dition to 


hands of Solyman, repaired to Italy, and embark- A'ger. 


ed at Porto Venere with an army of five and twenty 
thouſand men, deſtined to act againſt Barbaroſſa, 
who had ſeized the ſovereignty of Algiers. He 
landed in the neighbourhood of that city, on the 
twenty ſecond day of October; but before he could 
undertake any thing of conſequence, a violent tem- 
peſt deſtroyed the beſt part cf his fleet, and he 
was ohliged to re-imbark in the beginning of 

November. | 
Mean while, Henry king of England, under- 
ſtanding that his nephew James, the Scottiſh mo- 
narch, was entirely directed by the council of ſome 
churchmen devoted to the ſee of Rome, began to 
be afraid, that he might be brought over to the 
intereſts of the emperor, and at his inſtigation di- 
ſturb the Engliſh dominions. He earneftly defired 
to perſuade James to follow his example in renoun- 
cing the papal authority, and was vain enough to 
believe his own eloquence was ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. He therefore ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
an interview at York, and James agreed to the pro- 
poſals: but the Scottiſh clergy, fearing the conſe- 
quences of this interview, found means to diſſuade 
their ſovereign from going to York; and, after 
Henry had waited for him ſome days in that city, 
he received letters of excuſe, at which he was 
exceedingly incenſed. The chagrin he felt at this 
diſappointment was a meer trifle in comparifon of 
what now awaited him on his return to London. 
He had, upon all occaſions, expreſſed the moſt per- 
tect ſatisfaction in his preſent marriage. He was 
10 
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that when he received the ſacrament on All Saint's 
day, he thanked God for his felicity, and defired 
his confeſſor to join with him in the ſame thankſgiv- 
ing. This joy however was of very ſhort duration : 
while he was at York, a man of the name of Laſ- 
ſels had waited upon Cranmer at London; and, 
from the information of his ſiſter, who had been 
ſervant to the dutcheſs dowager of Norfolk, gave 
him a very ſurpriſing account of the queen's incon- 
tinence. He ſaid ſhe had led a very lewd life be- 
fore her marriage, carried on a ſcandalous correſ- 
pondence with two men called Dierham and Man- 
nock; and that ſhe continued to indulge herſelf in 
the ſame criminal pleaſure ſince ſhe was raiſed tv 
her preſent greatneſs. Cranmer was equally fur- 
priſed and embarraſſed at this intelligence, which 
he communicated to the chancellor and ſome other 
members of the privy- council, who adviſed him to 
make the king acquainted with the whole affair, at 
his return to London. The archbiſhop knew what 
a riſque he ran, by intermeddling in ſuch a delicate 
ſabje& with a prince of Henry's diſpoſition : but 
he likewiſe knew the danger of ſuppreſſing ſuch in- 
formation. IIe therefore reſolved to commit what 
he had heard to writing, in the form of a memo- 
rial, which he delivered into the king's own hand, 
defiring his majeſty to read it in private, Henry 
believed ar firſt it was a piece of calumny, and de- 
termined to puniſh the authors with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. With this view he ordered the keeper of 
the privy-ſeal to examine Laſſels, who repeated the 
ſame ſtory, and even produced his ſiſter, by whom 
it was confirmed. Then Deirham and Mannock 
being arreſted, confeſſed that they had carnally 
known the queen; that one of her principal conki- 
dents in thole ſtolen debauches was the lady Roch- 
ford, who had accuſed her husband of inceſt with 

Anne 
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Anne Boleyn; that this lady introduced into the “ © 1% 
queen's bed chamber one Culpeper, who had ſtay- 
ed with her from eleven at night till four o'clock 
in the morning. As the queen had taken Dierham 
into her ſervice, it was preſumed that ſhe intended 
to continue in the ſame courſe of life. When ſhe 
} was firſt queſtioned about theſe particulars, ſhe de- 
nied the charge; but afterwards, underſtandin 
that Dierham and Mannock had diſcovered what 
they knew, ſhe confeſſed that before her marriage 
ſhe had admitted ſeveral men to her bed. Henry Hebert, 
was ſo affected at this diſcovery, that he ſhed a flood 8 5 
,of tears, and bitterly lamented his misfortune. 
x Dierham, Mannock, and Culpeper, were coavict- 
- ed and executed: but he referred the queen's fate 
; to the conſideration of the parliament, which he aſ- 
J ſembled on the ſixteenth day of January. 
b The lord chancellor having moved the houſe of 
lords to take the king's caſe into conſideration, and 
ſend ſome of their number to examine the queen 
| the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Weſt- 
ö minſter, the duke of Suffolk, and the earl of South- 
| ampton, were pitched upon for that purpoſe. To 
theſe ſhe repeated her confeſſion ; and when they 
made their report, both houſes declared her guilty. 
They then petitioned the king that ſhe might be 
puniſhed with death; that the ſame penalty might 
be inflicted on the lady Rochford, the accomplic: 
of her debauches, her grandmother the dutcheſ; 
dowager of Norfolk, her father and mother, the 
; dutcheſs of Bridgewater, five other women and 
four men, on account of their having been privy 
to the queen's diſſolute life, without making it 
known to his majeſty. Henry having conſented Attainted, 
to the requeſt of his parliament, they were con- 2: 
demned to death by an act of attainder, which & 
the ſame time decre-d the penalties of treaſon againſt 
all thoſe who, knowing the debauchery of any fu- 
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A.C. 542. ture queen, ſhould not diſcloſe. them immediately; 


Heri ert. 


againſt any young woman who, being ſollicited 
in marriage by the king, ſhould deceive him with 
reſpect to her virginity; againſt any queen or prin- 
cets of Wales who ſhould allow herſelf to be de- 
bauched; againſt any man who ſhould preſume to 
ſollicir- a queen or princeſs on ſuch a ſubject; againſt 
all thoſe who ſhould in any ſhape aſſiſt him in ſuch 
addreſſes; and finally againſt any perſon who, know- 
ing the young woman demanded in marriage by 
the king to be no virgin, ſhould conceal- this cir- 
cumſtance from his majeſty's knowledge. Henry 
having paſſed this ſtrange act, his wife Catherine 
and lady Rochford were beheaded, the queen ſtill 
owning ſhe had led a diſſolute life before marriage, 
but denying on her ſalvation that ſhe had ever defi- 
led his majeſty's couch. The public exclaimed- fo 
loudly againſt the ſeverity of the act of parliament, 
by which her parents and relations were condemned, 
that the king did not think proper to execute the 
ſentence upon them, though . of - them were 
long detained in confinement. / 

This affair being terminated, the pacliamenves con- 
firmed an act of the Iriſh parliament, erecting that 
country into a kingdom; and, from this period, 
the ſovereigns of England have aſſumed the title 


of king of Ireland; whereas they were formerly 


ſtiled lords of that iſland. As Henry intended to 
ſeize the colleges and hoſpitals of the kingdom, as 
he had already made himſelf maſter of the mona- 
ſteries, this complaiſant parliament, in order to pave 
the way to the execution of his deſign, paſſed an 
act, annulling the particular conſtitutions of colleges 
and hoſpitals ; and this obſtacle being removed, 
ſome of them were reſigned to his majeſty, but a 
ſhorter method: was taken in the ſequel. While the 
parliament was employed in this manner, the con- 
vocation was divided into parties, touching the new 
tran- 
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tranſlation of the Bible; which Gardiner and his 
partiſans maintained was full of errors; and that 
therefore the people ought not to read it until it 
ſhould be corrected. Cranmer, perceiving his in- 
tention was to gain time, in hope that the king's 
opinion would change, obtained an order from his 
majeſty, referring the correction to the two univer- 
ities z and a patent was granted to a London book- 
ſeller, giving him an excluſive rigat to print the 
Bible in Engliſh. 

While the king of France attacked the emperor 
in hve places at once, without any great ſucceſs, 
Henry reſolved to take vengeance on the king of 
Scotland for the affront he had ſuſtained at his 
hands in the affair of the interview; to compel the 
Scottiſh nation to relinquiſh their connexions with 
the enemies of England; and to oblige James to 
renounce the papal authority, As a pretext was 
wanting for his committing hoſtilities, he pretend- 
ed that the truce had been violated; that certain 
Engliſh rebels had been entertained in Scotland; 
and he publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he claimed 
that right of ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scot- 
land which we have enlarged upon in the reiga of 
the firſt Edward. James, being appriſed of his 
uncle's intention, began to put himſelf in a peſtare 
of deience, and {ent rwo ambaſſadors to London 
with propoſals of accommodation. Theſe were de- 
tained ar the Engliſh court, under various pre- 
tences, until Henry was ready to take the field, and 
even then they were obliged to attend the army, 
Which was ſent into their country under the com- 
mand of the duke of Norfolk. Two other Scottiſh 
ambaſſadors meeting that nobleman on his march, 
were deiained as prifoners until he arrived at Ber- 
wick, Mean while king James, hearing of his ap- 
proach, detached a body of ten thouſand men to 
the frontiers, under the command of Gordon, who 
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4. E. 1542. could not, however, prevent the duke's entering 


The Scot+ 
ciſh army 
touted. 


Stow, 
Herbert. 
Buchanan. 


Scotland, where he ravaged the country bordering 


on the Tweed, and then retreated to Berwick on ac- 


count of the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. James, in the 
mean time, aſſembling an army of fifteen thouſand 
men, with a train of artill-ry, appointed the lord 
Maxwell general, and reſolved to invade England 
on the weſtern ſide by Solway frith. Thither the 
king went in perſon , but he ſoon quitted the field, 
after having beſtowed the chief command upon his 
minion Oliver Sinclair, an upſtart, who was ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to all the nobility. They 
were fo incenſed at his being appointed general, 
that they refuſed to ſerve under his banner, and the 
whole camp was filled with mutiny and confuſion; 
when Sir Thomas Wharton appearing with three 
hundred horſe, they ſuppoſed it was the van of 
Norfolk's army; and, being ſeized with a pannic, 
fled in the utmoſt trepidation. The Engliſh per- 
ceiving their rout, purſued with great diligence ; 
and, without the leaſt reſiſtance, took the earls 
of Caſſils and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, Fle- 
ming, Somerville, Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver 
Sinclair, with about two hundred gentlemen, eight 
hundred ſoldiers, and all their baggage and ar- 
tillery. 

The news of this diſaſter affected James ſo deep- 
ly, that in a few days he died of grief and morti- 
fication, leaving his new-born daughter Mary heireſs 
of the Scottiſh throne. Another ſubject of chagrin 
is ſaid to have alſo contributed to his death. The 
duke of Norfolk having ſent an herald about the 
ranſom of the priſoners, he was murdered by one 
Leech, a Lincolnſhire rebel, who was afterwards 
delivered up to the king of England. The pri- 
ſoners being brought to London, were carried in 
proceſſion from the Tower to Weſtminſter, where 


the king reproached ſome of them with having * 
| le 
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ted his nephew by their pernicious counſels. Ne- A. C. 1543. 
vertheleſs, they were treated with more hoſpitality 
than they had reafon to expect; and diſtributed 
among the principal noblemen, who entertained 
them at their houſes, When the tidings of Mary's Henry's 
birth and her father's death arrived at the ſame jan, .. 
time, Henry thought this was a favourable con- vnion of 
juncture for effecting an union of the two king- wich Eng 
doms, by a match between Edward prince of ls. 
Wales, and the young queen of Scotland. He or- 
dered his emiſſaries to ſound the diſpoſitions of the 
priſoners on this ſubject; and finding them well 
inclined to ſupport ſuch a propoſal, he fer them ar 
liberty, on condition that they ſhould return to 
London, in cafe the project ſhould not ſucceed. | 
Scotland was left in great confuſion by the un- A. C. 1543. 
timely death of its monarch. The next heir to 
the crown after young Mary, was James Hamil- 
ton earl of Arran, a man of a moderate genius, 
and quiet diſpoſition. He favoured the retorma- 
tion; but was altogether unfit for the management 
of public affairs. On account of his bias towards 
the new religion, he was hated by the clergy, and 
the queen dowager, who was ſiſter to the duke of 
Guiſe, and blindly devoted to the papal authority. 
Her bigotry and ſuperſtition were encouraged by 
David Beaton archbiſhop of Sr. Andrews, a prieſt 
of a violent temper, who had perſecuted the refor- 
mers with the utmoſt rancour ; and obtained a car- 
dinal's hat, as a recompence for his zealous atrach- 
ment to the fee of Rome. This prelate, ſeeing all 
the nobility of the kingdom at variance among 
themſelves, reſołlved to make his advantage of this 
civil confuſion ; and produced a forged will of the 
late king, by which he himſelf was appointed re- 
gent or viceroy during the minority of Mary. He 
was ſupported in his pretenſions to this office by all 
th2 credit and influence of the queen dowager. On 
G 2 the 
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the other hand, the friends of the reformation in- 
cited the earl of Arran to claim the regency, by 
virtue of his proximity of blood; and thus animat- 
ed, he determined to demand it at the meeting of 
the next parliament, after he ſhould have detected 
the forgery of the will produced by Beaton. His 
party gained a conſiderable acceſſion by the arrival 
of Archibald Douglas earl of Angus, and his bro- 
ther William, who now returned from England, 
after an exile of fifteen years. When the parlia- 
ment aſſembled, the will was examined, the fraud 
diſcovered, and the ear] of Arran appointed regent 
of the kingdom. Henry ſent Sir Ralph Sadler as 
his ambaſſador to this aſſembly, to propoſe the 
match between prince Edward and their young 
queen. Notwithſtanding the cardinal's oppoſition, 
the propoſal was embraced; the parliament appoint- 
ed the two Douglaſes, and ſome other perſons, as 
ambaſiadors, to negotiate © the treaty, which was 
concluded at London on the firſt day of July, im- 
porting, That the young queen ſhould be educated 
in Scotland until ſhe ſhould have attained the tenth 
year of her age: and, that the Scottiſh parliament 
ſhould fend three hoſtages of diſtinction to reſide 
in England, until the marriage ſhould be accom- 

plithed. x 
Theſe meaſures, however, were defeated by 
the intrigues of Beaton, who, by means of a large 
contribution from the clergy, bribed and cabal- 
led with ſuch ſucceſs, that the people in general 
exclaimed againſt the treaty with England, as an 
union that would end in their own ſlavery. The 
Engliſh ambaſſador was inſulted by the populace; 
the regent had no longer power to protect him, 
much leſs to ſend the hoſtages ſtipulated in the trea- 
ty. Then he ſummoned the priſoners to return to 
England, according to their engagement; but, none 
of them would truſt themſelves in the power of 
Henry, 
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Henry, except Gilbert Kennedy earl of Caſſils, who 4 © 1543: 


prized his honour above his liberty, and returned 
to London, where Henry compared him to Atti- 
lius Regulus; and was fo pleaſed with his punctili- 
ous behaviour, that he diſmiſſed him without ran- 
ſom, after having beſtowed upon him extraordi- 
nary marks of favour and eſteem : at the lame time, 
he reſolved to declare war againſt Scotland. Meaa 
while, the queen and the cardinal, in order to 
ſtrengthen their party againſt the intereft of the 
Hamiltons, invited Matthew Stuart earl of Len- 
nox to return from France, where he had reſided 
for ſome time, promiſing that he ſhould marry the 
queen dowager; and, in caſe of the infant Mary's 
death, ſucceed to the crown in preference to Ar- 
ran, whoſe father's marriage was liable to ſome 
objections. Allured by this bait, the earl of Len- 
nox returned to Scotland, and levied a body of 
men, in order to reſcue the young queen from the 
hands of the regent, who propoſed an accommoda- 
tion, which was accordingly effected. The earl of 
Arran, tired of oppoſing the queen dowager and car- 
dinal, reſolved to unite himſelf with them for the 
future; but before they would receive him into 
their confidence, he was obliged to abjure the doc- 
trines of the reformation, which he had hitherto 
profeſſed. When they gained this important point, 
they had no further occaſion for Lennox, whom 
the queen dowager amuſed with hopes of the mar- 
riage, while ſhe, by letters, intteated the king of 
France to recal him to that kingdom, as a perſon 
whoſe preſence obſtructed the French intereſt in 
Scotland. Before theſe letters arrived in France, 
however, the French king had remitted a conſide- 
rable ſum to Lennox, in order to be diſtributed 
among his friends in Scotland; for this was the me- 
thod by which he and Henry ſupported factions in 
that country, Lennox, perceiving that the queea 
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H. C. 1543. had no intention to fulfil her promiſe, divided part 


Buchanan, 


Herbert 


of the money among his own friends; and the car- 
dinal, who expected to have received the largeſt 
portion, was ſo exaſperated at his diſappointment, 
that he inftigated the regent to raiſe a body of 
forces, and ſurpriſe Glaſgow, to which: Lennox 
had retired with his acquiſition. This nobleman 
ſuſpecting their drift, levied ten thouſand men for 
his own defence, and fortified Glaſgow and Dun- 
barton, while the regent proceeded very ſlowly in 
his endeavours to aſſemble an army. At length a 
peace was concluded between the two parties, and 
the chiefs were externally reconciled at Edinburgh, 
from whence they repaired together to Stirling; but 
Lennox receiving intimation of a conſpiracy againſt 
him, quitted the court abruptly, and retired to his 
fortreſs of Dunbarton, where he firſt learned the 
il offices the queen dowager had done him with 
the king of France. 

While Scotland was agitated with theſe commo- 
tions, the parliament of England meeting in Janu- 
ary, granted a ſubſidy to the king, to reimburſe 
him for the expence of the Scottiſh war, as well as his 
other occaſions. Then they enacted a ſtatute, per- 
mitfing the nobility, gentry, and merchants to 
have Engliſh Bivles in their houſes, together wich 
certain other religious books mentioned in the act, 
for the inſtruction of their families. This law, 
which was granted to the ſollicitations of Cranmer, 
contained a clauſ that mitigated the penalties of 
thoſe Who ſhould be accuſed of hereſy; but the par- 
liament left it in the king's power to annul or 
change this act as he ſhould think proper. Imme- 
diately after the ſeſſion broke up, Henry conclud- 
ed a league with the emperor, which, though con- 
trary to the intereſts of England, gratified his ſpleen 
againſt Francis, whom he now perfectly hated for 
his ſelfiſh diſpoſition, as well as for tome ſarcaſtic 
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raillery which he had thrown out againſt Henry's 4 C. 1543. 
perſon and marriages. Charles defired nothing ſo Henry cone 
paſſionately as an alliance with England, which he — 
concluded would counterballance the enmity of theenperor. 
France, and the oppoſition of the German proteſ- 
tants. He had, by this time, forgot the diſgrace 
of his aunt Catherine, or at leaſt, the ſuggeſtions 
of his intereſt and ambition ſtifled thoſe of his re- 
ſentment. Bonner biſhop of London was ſent to 
Spain to manage the negotiation, in which one 
conliderable obſtacle occurred. The emperor in- 
liſted upon Henry's acknowledging his daughter 
Mary as his legitimate offspring; and the king of 
England obſtinately refuſed to give him that latis- 
faction. Yet he promiſed to give her a rank in 
the ſucceflion, according to the power veſted in 
him by parliameat ; and, at laſt, Charles was con- 
tented with this verbal promiſe. The treaty, which 
was concluded at London, contained in ſubſtance, 
That the emperor and the king of England ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors, to tell the king of France, that 
as the Turks had invaded Chriſtendom at his folli- 
citation, they expeded he would break off all com- 
munication with thoſe Infidels, and repair the da- 
mage they had done in Europe: That he fhould 
defiit from all hoſtilities againſt the emperor, re- 
{tore the places he had taken with the alliſtance of 
the Muſſulmen, and pay the debts he owed to the 
King of England. I he contracting parties more- 
over agreed, That neither peace nor truce ſhould 
be made with France, but on condition that the 
I'rench king ſhould diſcharge his obligations to 
Henry ; and, as a fecurity for the future payment 
of the penſion, put into his hands che counties of 
Ponthicu, Bologne, Montreuil, Ardres, and Te- 
wunne; and reftore the dutchy of Burgundy to the 
emperor : That ſhould Francis refule to comp!y 
with thele conditions, the two monarchs would de- 
G 4 Clare, 
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2 C. 1543. clare, and proſecute the war againſt him, until Hen- 
ry ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the crown of France, 
and Charles maſter of Abbeville, Bray, Corbiel, 
Peronne, Hamme, St. Quintin, and Burgundy 
finally they agreed, That each ſhould attack France 
with five and twenty thoufand men, five thouſand 

Herbert. Of which ſhould be cavalry. 

W In the month of July, Henry once more chang- 

ea, ©4- ed his condition, by marrying a ſixth wife, in the 

e perſon of Catherine Parr, the late lord Latimer's 
widow, a woman of difcretion, already paſſed the 
meridian of life, who managed his temper with 
prudence and ſucceſs. She favoured the reforma- 
tion in her heart : but, ſhe knew how dangerous it 
was to contradict the king in religious matters; and 
therefore ſhe would not venture to interpoſe in be- 
half of three proteſtants that were burned at Wind- 

ſor, immediately after her marriage, at the follici- 

peheme "aid tation of Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter. That pre- 
fruction of late, and the other enemies of the reformation; not 
cu er. contented with the deſtruction of thoſe, and other 
ſuch innocent enthuſiaſts, eagerly aſpired at the ruin 

of Cranmer, whom they conſidered as head and pro- 

tector of all thoſe innovators in religion; and on the 
ſuppoſition, that the king would bear no contradic- 

tion in articles of faith, they ventured to infinuate to 
his majeſty, that hereſy would never be weeded out 
of the land, while its protector was ſuffered to flou- 
rith. Henry at firſt made no anſwer to theſe inſinu- 
ations, becauſe he gueſſed their aim, and ſuppoſed 
his filence would diſcourage them from renewing 
their attempts; but Gardiner, and the duke of 

Norfolk, with other partiſans of popery, repeated 

the lame {train ſo often, that his curioſity was in- 

tereſted. He ſcemed to liſten with pleaſure to their 
remonſtrances, and even received ſome articles of 
accuſation againſt Cranmer, ſubſcribed with the 
names ot his accuſers; for, the duke and the biſhop 

being 
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being unwilling to appear as parties in the affair, 
had prevailed upon the canons of Canterbury, and 
ſome juſtices of the peace in Kent, to prefer thoſe 
articles againſt the archbiſhop. Henry thus infor- 
med, took an opportunity, while he diverted him- 
ſelf on the river Thames, to ſtop at Lambeth, 
where Cranmer reſided; and that prelate coming 
down to receive his majeſty, was ordered to come 
into the barge, where the king converſed with him in 
private. He expreſſed his uneaſineſs at the growth of 
hereſy, which he ſaid he was reſolved to extirpate, 
by puniſhing its fautors and protectors with the ut- 
moſt rigour of the law. Cranmer applauded his 
reſolution; but intreated him, in the name of God, 
to examine well what was branded with the name 
of hereſy, leſt, in puniſhing ſuppoſed heretics, he 
ſhould wreak his vengeance on the faithful ſervants 
of the Almighty : then the king told him, that he 
was ſuppoſed to be the chief protector of the here- 
tics, and put into his hand the articles of accuſa- 
tion; which the archbiſhop having peruſed with 
great compolure, fell upon his knees, and defir- 
ed he might be brought to trial. He frankly own- 
ed, that with reſpect to the law of the fix articles, 
which he had fo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, his ſentiments 
{till remained unaltered, though he had never ſpoke, 
nor acted againſt it in any ſhape, ſince it acquired 
the force of a law. When the king aſked if he was 
really married, he anſwered in the affirmative; but 
declared, that as ſoon as the law of the ſix articles 
had paſſed through both houſes, he ſent his wife to 
Germany. Henry was fo ſtruck with the candour 
and integrity of this truly primitive biſhop, that 
he aſſured him of his protection, made him ac- 
quainted with the ſcheme that was formed for his 
deſtruction ; diſcloſed to him the names of his ac- 
cuſers; and commanded him to prolecute them for 
defamation. Cranmer begged to be excuſed; 2 the 

ing 
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A.C. 1543. king inſiſted upon his proceeding, and deſired him 
to nominate the judges. The archbiſhop, however, 
proceeded ſo coldly in this proſecution, that Henry 
ſeeing it was againſt his inclination, allowed him 
to drop it, though he could nor help admiring his 
generoſity. Such was the ſimplicity of Cranmer's 
heart, that he could not diſtinguiſh his own ene- 
mies; and ſuch his benevolence, that he could not 
with- hold his aſſiſtance from thoſe whom he knew 
to be his enemies. One day, he went to court to 
ſollicit in favour of a perſon who had craved his in- 
tereſt, Henry asked him, if he thought that per- 
ſon was his friend, and he replying in the affirma- 
tive, © No (ſaid the king) he is your inveterate fo, 
and I order you to call him knave when next 
vou ſee him.” Cranmer begged he might be 
excuſed from uſing ſuch expreſſions as did not be 
come the mouth of a biſhop. Henry ſaid he would 
be obeyed ; but Cranmer found means to avoid the 
meeting; and the king continued to admire and 

love him for his chriſtian meekneſs and integrity. 
en On the twenty-third day of December, lord Parr, 
cen kin- the queen's brother, was created earl of Eſſex; and 

8 her uncle was honoured with the title of baron Part, 
and the office of queen's chamberlain. The war 

ef ſtill continued between the emperor and the king of 

re e beginning of the campaign Fran- 
ae cis obtained ſome advantages in Flanders, which he 

ö. again when Charles arrived in the Low Coun- 

| tries wich an army of Spaniards. Barbaroſſa, the 
Turkiſh admiral, having joined the count d' Eng 
hien at Marſeilles with one hundred and ten gallies, 
the united fleers ſteered towards Nice, which they at- 
tack2d, and reduced the town; bur, the caſtle was 
detended fo vigorouſly, that they were oblige to 
abidon the enterptize, and Barbaroſſa returned in 

the ſpring to Turkey. 
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All the aſſiſtance Charles received from the king * C. 1543, 
of England during this campaign, was a body of 
fix thouſand troops ſent over under Sir John Wal- 
lop, who joined the emperor's army in the Low 
Countries; but the two allies formed the project of 
entering France by Picardy and Champagne in the 

enſuing ſummer, Mean while, that nothing might * © 184. 
interrupt the good underſtanding re-eſtabliſhed be- 

tween them, Henry reſolved to keep his word with The ſucceſ- 

regard to the princeſs Mary; and the parliament fen 

being aſſembled in January, paſſed an act, regulat- parliament, 
ing the different degrees of thoſe who, after the 
king's death, might pretend to the ſucceſſion. 
Prince Edward and his poſterity held the firſt rank 
in this act of ſettlement : the next place was occu- 
pied by the male iſſue which the king might have 
either by the reigning queen, or any future lawful 
wife; the third rank was allotted to the princeſs 
Mary and her iſſue: and the fourth to Elizabeth 
and her children: but, to convince thele princeſſes, 
that they owed this diſtinction intirely to their fa- 
ther's favour, this act ſubjected them to any condi- 
tions he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, which ſhould they 
reject, they were deprived of all right of ſucceſſion : 
beſides, in caſe of diſobey ing their father, or dying 
without iſſue, the king was impowered to regulate 
the order of ſucceſſion according to his own plea- 
ſure, either by will or letters patent. By a clauſe 
of this ſtatute, all the ſubjects were obliged to take 
a new oath, renouncing the authority of the biſhop 
of Rome, on pain of incurring heavy penalties, 
which were likewiſe decreed againſt thoſe who 
ſhould violate any articles contained in this act of 
parliament, In this ſeſſion, the title of King of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faitn, and Supreme head of the Anglicane and 
Iriih churches, were inſeparably annexed to the 
crown of England. Another act deprived the eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
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A. c. 1544 ſiaſtical courts of the power to oppreſs the ſubjects 
1 on pretence of herely, by decreeing, That no per- 
i fon could be judged on the ſtatute of the fix articles, 
4 before the accuſation ſhould be approved by a jury 
"al of twelve men, {worn before the king's commiſſio- 
Herbert, ners, to be appointed for that purpoſe. Then the 
parliament paſſed a ſtrange bill, by which the king 
was releaſed from all the debts he owed to indi- 
viduals; and laſtly, they granted him a power to 
appoint commiſſioners for examining and altering 
the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions. About this period, 
the lord Audley dying, was ſucceeded in the office 
of chancellor by Thomas Wriotheſley, a great 
ſtickler for the old religion. 
The king of France, underſtanding that the em- 
peror and king of England intended to attack him 
in the center of his dominions with an army of one 
hundred thouſand men, recalled twelve thouſand 
men from Italy, where they had ſerved under the 
young count D'Enghien, who had obtained a ſig- 
nal victory over the marquis de Guaſt at Ceriſoles, 
and would in all probability have ſubdued the Mi- 
laneze, had not he been thus diſabled from pur- 
ſuing his good fortune. Henry, mean while, con- 
| tinued to make preparations for this mighty inva- 
„ ſion; and reſolved to render them ſubſervient to 
| two purpoſes. His deſign was to humble Scotland 
1 before he ſhould embark for the continent. He 
had no intention to make conqueſts, but only to 
compel the Scots, by the terror of his arms, to con- 
ſent to the marriage which he had already pro- 
| poſed. That people was in no condition to main- 

4 tain a war ; but cardinal Beaton, who now govern- 
'* | ed them under the name of the regent, was a pre- 
nl late of ſuch violence and obſtinacy, that he choſe 

f rather to expoſe his country to deſtruction, than 
conſent to a match that would ruin his on for- 
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Ex>ecition tune. Henry therefore reſolved to ſend into Scot- 
! imo Scot. land part of the forces intended for France ; and 
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the care of the expedition was intruſted to the earl &. C. 1544 
of Hertford, and John Dudley baron of Liſle, the 
admiral of England. The army embarked at New- 
caſtle, and landing at Leith, marched directly to 
Edinburgh, which they pillaged and burned, with- 
out meeting the leaſt oppoſition. They did not 
attack the caſtle, but returning to Leith, reduced 
that town to aſhes; and reimbarking, returned to 
& Berwick. Henry had occaſion for his troops in the 
execution of his great project againſt France; and 
he thought he had done enough to intimidate the 
Scots into his meaſures. But, on this occaſion he 
deviated from the dictates of ſound policy. Inſtead 
of intimidating the Scots into compliance, he ren- 
* dered himſelf odious to the whole nation by this 
cruel deſcent. He ought either to have conquered 
the whole kingdom, while it was in his power, or 
to have conciliated the affection of the natives by 
the lenity and generoſity of his conduct, while they 
were at his mercy. He might have made his own 
terms when his troops were in poſſeſſion of Edin- 
burgh, before he had driven the Scots to deſpair, 
by reducing their capital to aſhes. 

Mean while, the earl of Lennox finding himſelf 
abandoned by the French king, whom the queen 
dowager and her relations of the houſe of Guiſe had 
prepoſſeſſed againſt him, began to ſound the diſpo- 
ſition of Henry towards himſelf and his intimate 
friend the earl of Glencairn. The king of Eng- 
land lending a willihg ear to his propoſals, Glen- 
cairn, and the biſhop of Caithneſs, brother to Len- 
nox, with two other perſons, repaired to Carliſle, 
| where they treated with Henry's commiſſioners , Henry's | 
and engaged in the following convencions : That f 
they would cauſe the true word of God to be preach. Lane. 
ed in their territories : That to the beſt of their 
power they would hinder their young queen from 
being removed out of Scotland, unlets the could be 
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A.C. 154. put into the hands of the king of England: That 


they would employ all their intereſt in obtaining 
for Henry the adminiſtration and proteCtorſhip of 
Scotland : and, That the biſhop of Caithneſs and 
Hugh Cunningham ſhould remain as hoſtages in 
England, Henry promiſed, on his part, that his 
army ſhould not ſpoil their lands : That the re- 
gency of the kingdom ſhould be beſtowed upon 
Lennox, on condition, that he ſhould do nothing 
without Henry's advice: That this nobleman 
ſhould receive out of the crown-revenues a reaſon- 
able proportion for the maintenance of that dignity; 
That, in caſe of Mary's death, the king of Eng- 
land ſhould ſupport his pretenſions to the crown 
againſt thoſe of the earl of Arran: That Glencairn 
ſhould have a penſion of one thouſand crowns : 
and, That Henry's niece the lady Margaret Dou- 
glas ſhould be married to the earl of Lennox. 
This treaty being ſigned at Carliſle, the earl repair- 
ed to London, where he confirmed the agreement, 
and promiſed to deliver the caſtle of Dunbarton, 
and the ifle of Bute, into the hands of the Engliſh ; 
Henry engaging to furniſh him with five hundred 
men, and a penſion for himſelf and Striveling go- 
vernor of Dunbarton caſtle. Theſe conventions 
being ratified, Lennox ſailed thither with fix hun- 
dred Engliſh ſoldiers in thirteen veſſels ; but Strive- 
ling preferring his duty to his friendſhip for the 
ear], refuſed to admit them into the fortreſs. Thus 
diſappointed, they ravaged the iſles of Arran and 
Bute, plundered Kintyre and ſome other villages ; 
and failed back to Briſtol, while Henry was abroad 
on his expedition. While Lennox was employed 1n 
this fruitleſs attempt, a body of Engliſh made them- 
ſelves maſters of Jedburgh, Kelſo, and Coldingham, 
which laſt place they garriſoned before they retired 
to their own country. The cardinal and regen! 
raiſed about eight thouſand men to retake this 

town 
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town; but, the former hearing, that a detachment * C. 1510. 


was on its march from Berwick to the relief of 
the place, was ſeized with ſuch conſternation, that 
he betook himſelf immediately to flight; the 
oreateſt part of the army inſtantly diſbanded, and 
the artillery would have been abandoned to the firſt 
comer, had not the earl of Angus carried it off by 
means of his own vaſſals. After this diſperſion of 
the Scottiſh forces, parties of the Engliſh ravaged 
the Merſe, Teviotdale, and Lothian, and even com- 
pelled the inhabitants to take the oath of allegiance 
to the king of England. 

By this time, the emperor having granted a tole- 
ration to the proteſtants, who purchaſed this in- 
dulgence with a good ſubſidy, he ſettled a new re- 
gulation touching the enſuing campaign, with his 
ally the king of England; and theſe two powers 
agreed to bring above an hundred thouſand men 
into the field, ſo as to join in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Charles reduced Luxemburg, fell into the 
Barrois, where he, took Commercy and Ligny; then 
he entered Champagne, and inveſted Sr. Didier 
about the beginning of July. Henry underſtand- 
ing, that the imperial army was in motion, ap- 
pointed his queen regent of the realm in his ab- 
ſence, with a proper council, embarked his forces, 
amounting to thirty thouſand ; which landing ar 
Calais about Midſummer, the duke of Norfolk 
with a detachment joined the count de Bure, who 
commanded about twelve thouſand Imperialiſts ; 
and theſe together undertook the ſiege of Mon- 
treuil. If Charles and Henry had not amuſed 
themſelves in beſieging towns, but marched di- 
realy to Paris, according to the plan of opera- 
tions, Francis would have been reduced to extre- 
mity; for, his whole army did not exceed forty 
thouſand men. Henry arriving at Calais, and un- 
derſtanding that the emperor was employed in the 
ſiege 
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A. c. 1544: fiege of St. Didier, inſtead of advancing towards 


Herbert. 
Mezerai, 


the heart of France, fat down before Boulogne, 
which ſurrendered on the twenty fixth day of July. 

From that period the two allies began to diſtruſt one 
another. They were both guilty of having in- 
fringed the treaty. The emperor, by indirect me- 
thods, propoſed terms of peace to Francis, and Hen- 
ry openly granted ſafe- conduct to the French ambaſ- 
ſadors, who came to treat with him on the ſame 
ſubject. Mean while, Charles having at laſt made 
himſelf maſter of St. Didier, ſummoned Henry to 
march towards Paris, according to their conven- 
tion; and the king of England excuſed himſelf un- 
til he ſhould have reduced Boulogne. The emperor 
had already advanced as far as Chateau- Thierry, 
and filled all Paris with conſternation ; but, con- 
cluding, from Henry's anſwer, that the projected 
operations of the campaign would not be put in 
execution, he renewed his ſecret negotiation with 
Francis, which had been ſuſpended ; and conclud- 

ed a ſeparate peace, which was ſigned at Crepy on 
the nineteenth day of September, without Henry's 
being either included in the treaty, or made ac- 
quainted with the tranſaction. 

Having thus delivered himſelf from the burden of 
the war, he recalled his troops under the command 
of the count de Bure; fo that Henry was obliged 
to abandon the ſiege of Montrevil, and retire to 
Calais with all expedition, as the army was greatly 
diminiſhed by ſickneſs, and a draught made for the 
garriſon of Boulogne; and the dauphin advanced 
againſt him at the head of a numerous army. That 
prince, who did not reach the Boullonois till after 
the retreat of the Engliſh, attempted to ſurpriſe the 
city by the breaches which were not yet repaited, and 
his troops had actually penctrated into the lower 
town; but, thoſe in the upper part making a vigo- 
rous fally, obliged them to retire in diſorder. A 

conference 
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conference was afterwards opened at Calais by the &. C. :544* 
commiſſioners of both nations, to treat of a pacifi- 
cation; but the French inſiſting upon Henry's 
abandoning Boulogne as a preliminary article, the 
negotiation produced no effect. The king, at 
his return to England, ordered fortifications to be 
| raiſed at Graveſend and Tilbury, for the defence 
of the river Thames, and took all the neceſſary pre- 
cautions to repel an invaſion, which he imagined 


Francis would attempt in his turn. The earl of gg, 
Lennox, the lord Dacres, and Sir Thomas Whar- iat the 
ton were ſent with a body of forces into Scotland, mY 
where they took Dumfries, and plundered the 
| country, from whence they carried off a very con- 
| fiderable booty. The ſucceſs of this incurſion en- 
couraged Sir Ralph Evers, now created a baron, 
and Sir Bryan Layton, to make another inroad in 
the winter, when they laid waſte all Teviocdale, 
with the ſpoils of which they returned in triumph. 
In order to animate their endeavours in the proſecu- 
tion of this war, they were indulged with a grant of 
all the lands they ſhould conquer ; and thus encou- 
raged, they renewed their incurſions in the ſpring. 
By this time, the earl of Angus had raiſed fome 
forces for the defence of his country; and drawing * © '5is- 
the Engliſh invaders into an ambuſcade at An- 
cram, fell upon them wich ſuch fury, that all the 
leaders were lain or taken priſoners, and the whole 
body entirely defeated. Among the priſoners 
was one Read, an alderman of London, who had 
refuſed to contribute to a benevolence exacted by 
the king, and for that reaſon was impreſſed as a Godwin, 
ſoldier. 1 
In the beginning of the year the marechal de 
Biez encamped with fourteen thouſand men in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, in order to build a 
fort that ſhould command the harbour ; bur, the 
earl of Hertford, who commanded in the town, 
Nums. LIII. H making 
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A. C. 1544 making a ſally with part of the garriſon, compelled 


him to retire with precipitation, leaving behind ſome 
artillery, and great part of his baggage. Francis 
now determined to make one great effort againſt 
England. He equipped a vaſt fleet, and raiſed a 
very numerous army, deſigning to attack Bou- 
logne both by ſea and land. He ſent a reinforce- 
ment to the marechal de Biez, with order to build 
that fort which he had been obliged to leave 
undone. Mean while, he himſelf repairing to 
Havre de Grace, which was the rendezvous of his 
ſhipping, commanded his admiral Annebaut to ſet 
ſail for the coaſt of England. The French fleet ar- 
rived on the eighteenth day of July at Spithead, 
in ſight of Portſmouth, where they were encoun- 
tered by the Engliſh navy, which being greatly in- 
ferior to them in number, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh 
retired into the harbour. Then the French made 


The French a deſcent upon the iſle of Wight, where they burn- 
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ed a few farms and villages; and afterwards they 
landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, in hope that Henry, 
who had come to Portſmouth, would order his 
fleet to quit the harbour, and fail to the aſſiſtance 
of the country. But, Annebaut being diſappointed 
in his expectation, and finding that excellent pre- 
cautions had been taken for the ſecurity of the coaſt, 
he watered on the iſle of Wight, and retired to- 
wards Boulogne, where he ſet on ſhore four thou- 
ſand ſoldiers with all the pioneers which had been 
embarked for the expedition. Then he ſet fall 
again for the Engliſh coaſt; and Henry's fleet be- 
ing by this time augmented, put to ſea to give them 
battle: they met in a little time, and engaged each 
other with equal fury; but, night parting them, 
after they had fought two hours, the French re- 
tired to Havre de Grace, and the Engliſh admiral 
ſteering towards Normandy, ravaged the coaſts of 
That Province. | 

| Th: 


WE ET VL N 
The principal aim of Francis was the reduction 4: © 5-: 
of Boulogne: he had hired ten thouſand Land- 
ſquenets for that ſervice, and beſtowed the com- 
mand of his whole army upon the marechal de 
© Biez, who encamped in the neighbourhood of the 
fort, which he had undertaken to build at Porter. 
This work, however, advanced very ſlowly, thro? 2 + frit- 
the ignorance of the marechal and his engineer, At le tempt 
length being alarmed with a report that Henry had loge. 
© likewiſe engaged a ſtrong body of Landſquenets in 
his ſervice, and intended to ſend over an army for 
the relief of Boulogne, he left the fort unfiniſhed, 
and took poſt on the mountain of St. Lambert, that 
he might prevent the enemy from throwing ſuccours 
into the town. No enemy appeared; for although 
Henry had actually enliſted ten thouſand Land- 
ſquenets, they came no farther than Liege, where 
finding themſelves diſappointed in the expectation 
of their levy- money, they returned to their own 
country, whither alſo they carried the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, whom they purpoſed to detain until they 
© ſhould receive proper ſatisfaction. While the French 
army lay encamped at St. Lambert, the duke of Or- 
© leans died at Chateau-Montier, to the unſpeakable 
| regret of his father Francis, whoſe peace with the 
| emperor, in a great meaſure, depended upon the life 
of that young prince. Skirmiſhes were daily fought 
between parties of the Engliſh garriſon of Boulogne 
and the French army, in one of which the duke 
d' Aumale, afterwards duke of Guiſe, received a 
ſurpriſing wound from a Jance, which, penetrating 
at the corner of his eye, advanced half a foot with- 
in his ſkull, and, the lance breaking, the head of it 1 
temained in that poſition, It was withdrawn with Du Bley: 14 
I great difficulty, and the wound cured by the admir- my i 
able kill of Ambroſe Pare, ſurgeon to the king of wy | 
f I france; but a dreadful ſcar was left on the face of 3 | 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


A. C. 1545. the duke, who thence acquired the epithet of Balafre 


Mozerai. 
Her ber ts 


Fuitleſs 
eo::greſs be- 
tween Ar- 
dre: and 
Guiſaes, 


or Slaſhed Face. 

The ſeaſon being now pretty far advanced, the 
marechal de Biez was ordered to ravage the terri. 
tory of Oye, belonging to the Engliſh, in which he 
accordingly reduced a light fortification ; but he 
was ſoon obliged to quit his ground on account 
of the rains, and the low marſhy ſituation of the 
country. Such were the tranſactions of a cam. 
paign, which Francis began with an army of tuo 
hundred thouſand men, raiſed and maintained at 2 
prodigious expence. The French king ſeeing all 
his meaſures had miſcarried, that his kingdom wa 
exhauſted, and himſelf threatened with a new war 
by the emperor, as the conditions of the laſt treaty 
were diſſolved by the death of the duke of Orleans, 
began to be extremely deſirous of reconciling him- 
ſelf with England: but, as he did not chooſe to be 
a ſuitor in his own name to Henry, he took ſuch 
meaſures, that the princes of the league of Smal. 
calde offered themſelves as mediators. This inter. 
poſition appeared the more natural, as they were 
menaced by the emperor, who had entered into a ne- 
gotiation with the Turks, and could not be ſuppoſed 
to find a better expedient for their own ſafety than 
that of compromiſing the difference between Francis 
and Henry, and ſolliciting the protection of theſe tuo 
princes. They accordingly ſent envoys into France 
and England, with propoſals of mediation. Theſe 
were well received at both courts: a congreſs was 
opened between Ardres and Guiſnes; but, Franci 
demanding that Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, and 
the Scots comprehended in the treaty, Henry re- 
fuſed to comply with theſe articles; and the nego- 
tiation proved ineffectual. The king of England, 
however, in hope of over-awing Francis into more 
condeſcenſion, ſent the biſhops of Wincheſter and 

3 Weſtminſty 
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Weſtminſter on an embaſſy to the emperor, as if he 4. C. 1545. 

had been inclined to a reconciliation with Charles. 

On the other hand Francis ſent a body of five thou- 

ſand men into Scotland, under the command of the 

count de Montgomeri, that a powerful diverſion 

might be made upon the Engliſh frontiers. The 

Scottiſh army thus reinforced amounted to fifteen 

thouſand men, advanced towards the Tweed ; and, 

ſmall parties paſſing the river, made ſhort incurſions 

into the territories of England : but the French ge- 

neral could not perſuade his allies to venture them- 

ſelves wholly in the enemy's country. On the con- 

trary, hearing the earl of Hertford was on his 

march to give them battle, they retired with great 

diligence, and in a few days diſperſed. The pro- 

teſtants of Germany began to be very roughly 

handled by the emperor, who told them in the diet 

at Ratiſbon, that they had no favour to expect, 

unleſs they would ſubmit themſelves entirely to the 

council of Trent, which the pope intended to open 

on the thirteenth day of December, on the ſpecious 

pretences of extirpating hereſy, reforming church- 

diſcipline, and eſtabliſhing a ſolid peace among the Sbeidan. 

princes of Chriſtendom. 2 
The parliament of England, meeting on the Heben. 

twenty-third day of November, paſſed an act, ſup- 


| preſling all colleges and hoſpitals, and appropriat- 


ing their effects to the king's uſe, on pretence that 


the purpoſes of their foundations had been hitherto 
| perverted : they likewiſe voted a conſiderable ſum 
to indemnify his majeſty for the expence of his 
wars with France and Scotland; and the clergy 
granted a ſubſidy for the ſame purpoſe. The war 


was carried on even in the winter ſeaſon: the earl 
of Surrey, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, who com- 
manded at Boulogne, being informed of a convoy 


| which the French conducted to the fort of Outreau, 
| attacked it with part of his garriſon, but was de- 
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A.C.1545. feated and obliged to retreat in great confuſion; and 
Henry was ſo mortified at this check, that he re- 
called the earl, and ſent the lord Grey to command 
in his room. At the ſame tirhe the king, hearing 
the French deſigned to cut off the communication 

1 between Boulogne and Calais, ordered the earl of 

1 Hertford, with ten thouſand men, to go and take 
poſt at Ambleville, where he built two forts to ſe. 
cure the communication. Notwithſtanding theſe 
hoſtilities both kings paſſionately deſired an accom- 

Trexy of modation : Francis perceived that the reduction of 

"wen Boulogne was a much more difficult taſk than he 

Frenceand had imagined 3 and he ſaw himſelf upon the eve of WW 

aa a war with the emperor, in which caſe he ſhould want 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch an ally as the king of England, 
Henry, on the other hand, was become ſo corpulent 
that he could not aſcend the ſteps of the ſtair that 
led up to his chamber, without the utmoſt diffi- 
culty. This unwieldineſs rendered him indolent 
and unfit for managing the adminiſtration ; and grew 

q upon him ſo faſt that he believed it would ſoon put 

wy a period to his life: ſo that he was unwilling to 

i leave an expenſive war upon the hands of his infant 
5 ſucceſſor. Beſides, he dreaded the power and am- 

1 bition of the emperor, and deſigns of the pope, 

1 againſt which he wiſhed to raiſe a bulwark, by ma- 

1 king an alliance with the king of France and the 

3 proteſtants of Germany. Both parties being thus 

tavourably diſpoſed, the plenipotentiaries of France 

and England opened a congreſs at Campes between 

Guiſnes and Ardres. In the beginning of June, 

they concluded a treaty, importing, That Francis 

ſhould pay to Henry at a certain day two millions 
of golden crowns, in lieu of the arrears of his pen- 
ſion, and the money expended in the ſiege of Bou- 
logne, which town Henry ſhould keep in his own 
hands, until he ſhould receive payment of all that 
was due to him from the king of France; but, 
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thoſe debts being diſcharged, Boulogne, with its “ ©: 254% 


territory, ſhould be reſtored to its former owner. 
The emperor was comprehended in this treaty as 
well as the Scots, on condition that they ſhould 
give no new cauſe of provocation; and both mo- 
narchs agreed, that certain diſputes concerning the 
legality of demands on either fide, ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed and determined by commiſſioners appointed 
for that purpoſe. At the publication of this peace 
in London there was a ſolemn proceſſion, in which 
all the rich ornaments, plate, and jewels, belonging 
to the churches, were exhibited with great oſtenta- 
tion: but this was the laſt time they made ſuch a 
public appearance ; for, ſoon after, the king ſeized 
the whole for his own occaſions, by virtue of his ſo- 
vereign authority. 

The war had proved ſo expenſive, that, notwith- 
ſtanding this acceſſion to the ſubſidies granted in 
parliament and convocation, and the ſpoils of cha- 
pels, colleges, and hoſpitals, he was obliged to im- 
poſe a new tax upon his ſubjects, under the title of 
Benevolence. The univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, alarmed at the act by which the colleges 
were granted to his majeſty, preſented petitions, 
imploring his favour and protection; and, after a 
long deliberation, he confirmed their charters and 
foundations, to which he added Trinity College in 
Cambridge at his own expence. Before the con- 
cluſion of the peace the proteſtants of Germany 
ſent prince Philip, brother of the elector palatine, 
to demand ſuccours from Henry; and, in parti- 
cular, to ſollicit a ſupply of one hundred thouſand 
crowns for the defence of the league: but, inſtead 
of money he ſent them ſeven propoſitions, con- 
taining the terms upon which he was willing to en- 
gage in a defenſive league with the proteſtants. In 
the mean time the emperor and pope formed an 
alliance for their deſtruction: his holineſs {upplicd 
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The empe - 
ror's ſucceſs 
againſt the 
proteſtants 
in Ger- 
many. 


Sleidan. 


Perſecution 
in Scotland, 


Buchanan. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


him with money and a ftrong body of troops under 
the command of Octavian Farneſe. The proteſ- 
tants armed in their own defence, under the elector 
of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe ; but nei- 


ther ſide cared to hazard an engagement. At length, 


the king of the Romans, falling into the territories 
of the elector of Saxony, that prince was obliged to 
go to the relief of his own ſubjects ; and, the land- 

grave being weakened by his departure, retired into 
his own dominions : ſo that the emperor being left 
maſter of the field, reduced Frankfort. Ulm, and 
ſeveral other towns of the league, where he found 
money for the maintenance of his army. 

While the proteſtants in Germany took arms in 
defence of their doctrine, thoſe who favoured the 
reformation in Scotland were perſecuted by cardinal 
Beaton, under the regent's authority. Several per- 
ſons were condemned to the flames for hereſy; and 
among the reſt, a miniſter of the name of Wiſhart, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his piety and 
learning, and was univerſally beloved for the in- 
tegrity of his heart, and the innocence of his man- 
ners. He was burned at St. Andrew's, in ſight of 
the barbarous primate, who had rejected the inter- 
ceſſion of the regent and many other noblemen; 
and now feaſted his eyes with the execution of this 
unfortunate man from a window of his own palace, 
Wiſhart ſuffered with admirable conſtancy ; but the 
zealots of his perſuaſion, not contented with deſcri- 
bing him as a primitive martyr, in point of courage 
and reſignation, endeavoured to raiſe him to the 
dignity of a prophet, by alledging that he predicted 
the fate of his perſecutor, who, in a few days after 
his death, was aſſaſſinated by Norman Leſley and 
his affociates. 

In England the reformation ſeemed neither to 
advance nor gain ground. The king dictated in 
all matters of faith, and neither party durſt * 

the 


. 


time he had been incommoded by an ulcer in his 
leg; the pain of which, added to his corpulence 
and other infirmities, rendered him ſo peeviſn, and 
increaſed his natural iraſcibility to ſuch a degree, 
that ſcarce any perſon approached him without fear 
and trembling. In matters of religion he was ever 
impatient of contradiction ; but, by this time his 
temper was fo irritated, that thoſe who preſumed to 
differ from him in opinion could expect no mercy. 
Shaxton, who had reſigned the biſhopric of Saliſ- 
bury, and ſtill remained in priſon for having refuſed 
to conform to the ſix articles, being now accuſed 
of denying the real preſence in the ſacrament, the 
king ordered that he ſhould be proſecuted: with the 
utmoſt rigour of the law; and he was condemned to 
the ſtake : but he ſaved his life by ſigning his re- 
cantation, and, in the ſequel, became a cruel perſe- 
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the leaſt deviation from his opinions. For ſome 4. C. 154% 


cutor of the proteſtants. Anne Aſkew, a woman AnneAſkew 


of good birth and uncommon talents, who was wel] 
known to many perſons at court, being convicted 
of the ſame crime, choſe rather to ſuffer death than 
purchaſe pardon at the expence of ſuch abjuration. 
She was ſuppoſed to be favoured by ſome ladies of 
high rank, and even to have maintained ſome ſort 
of religious correſpondence with the queen; ſo that 
chancellor Wriotheſley, hoping ſhe might diſcover 
ſomething that would furniſh matter of impeachment 
againſt that princeſs, the earl of Hertford, or his 
counteſs, who favoured the reformation, cauſed 
this poor woman to be put to the rack;' and is 
even ſaid to have manually aſſiſted in augment- 
ing the torture which, though adminiſtered with 
unuſual violence, ſhe endured with the moſt amazing 
fortitude. Her bones were diſlocated in ſuch a 
manner, that they were obliged to carry her in 
a Chair to the ſtake, where ſhe ſuffered with four 
men condemned on the fame account; and the 


apoſtate 


burnt in 
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A. C. 1546. apoſtate Shaxton attended them to the place, where 
he preached a ſermon, reproaching them in the 
harſheſt terms for their wilfulneſs and hereſy. 

Another at- The enemies of the reformation perceiving the 

dee, king was now more furiouſly than ever incenſed 

Cranmer. againſt the ſacramentarians, made another effort to 
deſtroy Cranmer. They renewed their complaints 
againſt the archbiſhop, as the protector of that per · 
nicious ſect; and told Henry, that were he once 
committed to the Tower, ſuch proofs would appear 
againſt him as would aſtoniſn his majeſty. The 
king loved Cranmer with an affection which ſeem- 
ed to contradict every other part of his character; 
and he now reſented the preſumption of thoſe who 
attempted to ruin a man, in whoſe favour he had 
ſo often interpoſed. Nevertheleſs, he diſſembled 
his ſentiments, received the articles of his accuſa- 
tion, and permitted that he ſhould next day be 
examined in council. In the night, however, he 
ſent privately for Cranmer, told him what had 
paſſed, and deſired to know in what manner he pro- 
poſed to defend himſelf. The archbiſhop thanked 
the king for his great goodneſs in making him pre- 
viouſly acquainted with the deſign of his enemies, 
and humbly intreated him to appoint ſuch judges 
for his trial as ſhould underitand the ſubject on 
which he would be tried. Henry, ſmiling at his 
ſimplicity, told him he was a fool to make ſo light 
of his own ſafety ; that, if he was once in priſon, 
they would find abundance of falſe witneſſes to ruin 
him; and that, ſince he could not take care of him- 
iclt, he (the king) would look after his affairs. He 
directed him to appear before the council when 
ſummoned, and plead his privilege as privy coun- 
tellor, that his accuſers might be brought before 
his face; that in caſe they ſhould inſiſt upon com- 
mitting him to the Tower, he ſhould appeal per- 
ſonally to the king, and produce his majeſty's ſeal 
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ring, which he then took from his finger, and de- . e. 4546. 
livered to Cranmer. Next morning, being ſum- 
moned to appear before the council, and going to 
the place where they ſat, he was kept waiting in a 
lobby among ſervants, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
the ſpectators, until doctor Butts, the king's phy- 
ſician, having ſeen him by accident, communicated 
this circumſtance to Henry, who forthwith ſent an 
order that he ſhould be admitted. When he ap- 
peared before the board, they gave him to under- 
ſtand they had received divers informations, affirm- 
ing that all the hereſies in England ſprang from 
him and his chaplains. He, in his anſwer, con- 
formed to the king's direction; and, perceiving 
them bent upon committing him to the Tower, 
told them he was ſorry to be ſo uſed by thoſe with 
whom he had ſat ſo long at the ſame board. So 
ſaying, he preſented the ring, at ſight of which they 
were aſtoniſhed and confounded, and repaired in a 
body to the king, who chid them ſeverely for hav- 
ing treated the primate of England in ſuch an un- 
worthy manner. He ſaid, he though the had a 
wiſer council than now he found they were. He 
He laid his hand upon his breaſt, and declared, 
by the faith he owed to God, that he believed 
the archbiſhop was the moſt faithful of all his 
ſubjects. The duke of Norfolk endeavoured to 
excuſe their conduct, by ſaying that all they intend- 
ed was a trial, by which the archbiſhop's innocence 
would have been vindicated, ſo as to free him from 
all future aſperſions. Henry replied with a frown, 
he would not ſuffer perſons who were ſo dear to 
him to be handled in that faſhion : he ſaid he 
knew their factions and malice, and was reſolved 
to extinguiſh the one and puniſh the other without 
mercy. In the mean time he commanded them 
to be reconciled to Cranmer, and the ceremony was 
performed in his preſence, 
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Queen Ca- 
therine in 
danger of be- 
ing ruined. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


The popiſh party were not fo diſcouraged by this 
miſcarriage, but that they attempted another ſtroke 
of ſtill greater importance. The queen was a favourer 
of the reformation ; and ſermons were often preach- 
ed in her apartments by miniſters of that perſuaſion. 
The king was appriſed of theſe particulars, at which 
be connived. He was even indulgent enough to bear 
her diſputing with him on points of religion ; and 
ſometimes her zeal got the better of her diſcretion. 
One evening ſhe had proceeded ſo far, that he was 
exaſperated at her petulance : perhaps his vanity was 
mortified by her foiling him in the way of argu- 
ment. When ſhe quitted the apartment, he com- 
plained of her preſumption to Gardiner, who fed his 
reſentment with malicious inſinuations; and, aſſo- 
ciating the chancellor in his defign, repreſented the 
queen and her principal ladies as heretics who fa- 
voured the innovators, and had correſponded with 
Anne Aſkew. They even affirmed they were trai- 
tors as well as heretics, and inflamed Henry's paſſi- 
ons in ſuch an artful manner, that he ſubſcribed 
certain articles againſt the queen, intended as the 
foundation of an impeachment, The chancellor, 
chancing to drop this paper, it was found by a 
perſon who delivered it to Catherine, She no ſooner 
ſaw the king's ſubſcription, than ſhe concluded her- 
ſelf ruined, and was overwhelmed with fear and 
conſternation. The agitation of her mind produ- 
ced violent fits, of which Henry being informed, 
viſited her in her chamber, and ſpoke to her with 
ſuch expreſſions of tenderneſs as greatly contributed 
to her recovery. Next night ſhe waited upon the 
king in his apartment; and he turning the conver- 
ſation upon religious diſputes, ſhe ſaid, that, conſci- 
ous of the weakneſs of her ſex, ſhe, as in duty 
bound, would ſubmit in theſe and all other points 
to his ſuperior judgment. Henry, ſtill piqued at 
her former oppoſition, replied, ** Not fo, by St. 
Mary! you are become a doctor, Kate, to in- 
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< ſtruct, not to be inſtrufted.” She then very art- A. c. 546. 
fully aſſured him, that ſhe ſhould never have pre- 
ſumed to argue with him on any ſubje&, except to 
amuſe the pain of his infirmities, or with a view to 
profit by his ſuperior learning. Hearing this de- 
claration, Is it even ſo, ſweetheart (cried he) then 
« we are perfect friends again.” He, at parting, 
embraced her with great cordiality, aſſuring her 
ſhe might depend upon his affection. Next day, 
while he walked with her in the garden, the chan- 
cellor appeared with the guard aſſembled, to con- 
duct her and ſeveral other ladies to the Tower. 
When the king, ſtepping aſide with him, was heard 
to call him knave, fool, beaſt, and ordered him 
to quit his preſence. The queen, who knew not his 
buſineſs, interceded in his favour; and Henry ex- 
claimed, Poor ſoul, thou little knoweſt how ill 
<< he deſerves thy good offices! Henry was totally 1... 
alienated from the biſhop of Wincheſter by his con- Barnet. 
duct on this occaſion. Heexpelled him from the coun- 
cil; and tho? that prelate evaded further diſgrace and 
puniſhment by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, he could 
never retrieve any ſhare of his ſovereign's favour. 
The proteſtants had ſtill more cauſe to triumph 
in the ruin of the duke of Norfolk, who had been 
their moſt powerful and implacable enemy. The 
duke was a nobleman who had ſerved the king with 
talents and fidelity; and his fon the earl of Surrey 
was a young nobleman of great courage and viva- 
city, though not without a tincture of pride and at- 
fectation. The family was not only powerful in 
its own ſtrength, but rendered till more important 
by being at the head of the popiſh party. Of courſe 
it became formidable to the earl of Hertford and 
Sir Thomas Seymour, who pretended to the ma- 
nagement of affairs, in caſe of the king's deceaſe. 
They knew the enmity which the Howards bore 
them, and dreaded their competition in a minority, 
They 
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A. C. 1546. They perſuaded Henry that the earl of Surrey aſ- 
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pired at a marriage with the princeſs Mary, in which 
caſe he might embroil the government of young 
Edward. They even hinted he had deſigns upon 
the crown, and bore the arms of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, without any badge of diſtinction or diminu- 
tion. This was a ſtring that Henry never heard 
touched without emotion. He reſolved to ſacrifice 
the family of Norfolk to the ſecurity of the ſucceſ- 
ſion. That unhappy family was divided in itſelf. 
The dutcheſs, who had lived ſome years in a ſtate 
of ſeparation from her huſband, turned informer 
againſt him : his ſuppoſed concubine, Mrs. Hol- 
land, acted the ſame treacherous part. His daugh- 
ter Mary, dutcheſs dowager of Richmond, was 
at variance with her brother the earl of Surrey, and 
enliſted herſelf among the number of his accuſers, 
the chief of whom was Sir Richard Southwell, who 
charged him with infidelity to the king. The earl 
denied the charge, and challenged Southwell to 
ſingle combat: indeed the whole imputation brought 
againſt this noble family amounted to no more 
than ſome haſty expreſſions of diſcontent, and the 
earl's bearing the arms of Edward the Confeſſor, 
while his father uſed thoſe of England, with a di- 
ſtinction of labels of ſilver, which were peculiar to 
the prince of Wales. Theſe armorial bearings had 
been authoriſed by the heralds; and, for a ſeries of 
years, obſerved by the king, without giving of- 
fence : but, now that a pretence was wanting for 
the ruin of the Howards, they were deemed ſuffi- 
cient grounds for an attainder. The earl of Surrey 
was tried by a common jury, convicted, notwith- 
ſtanding the excellent defence he made, condemn- 
ed, and beheaded on Tower- hill. The father en- 
deavoured to mollify the king by letters and ſub- 
miſſions; but Henry's heart was rarely ſubject to 
tender impreſſions. The parliament meeting N 
: the 
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the fourteenth day of January, a bill of attainder * C. 1546. 
was brought againſt the duke of Norfolk, who The duke of 
could not have been convicted on a fair hearing be- nN 
fore his peers ; and this paſſing, received the royal condemned 
aſſent from the lord chancellor, the earl of Hertford, * * 
and the lords St. John and Ruſſel, joined in com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal for that purpoſe. The 
death warrant was immediately ſent to the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, and the duke would have been 
beheaded next morning, had not an event of greater 
conſequence to the kingdom intervened, and pre- 
vented the execution. 

Henry had for ſome time perceived himſelf faſt 
approaching the goal of life. On the eleventh day 
of December he had eſtabliſned the noble founda- 
tion of Trinity College in Cambridge; and on the 
thirtieth day of the ſame month, he made his will, make: his 
bequeathing the crown to his ſon prince Edward will. 
and his iſſue ; failing which, to his daughters Ma- 
ry and Elizabeth; in default of whom and their 
iſſue, to the heirs of his nieces Frances and Eleanor, 
daughters of his ſiſter Mary late queen of France ; 
and after them, to the next lawful heir: ſo that 
the children of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret queen of 
Scotland, were excluded from their rank in the ſuc- 
ceſſion. He willed that his own daughters ſhould 
forfeit their right of ſucceſſion, ſhould they marry 
without conſent of the privy-council. In the mean 
time, to each of them he left ten thouſand pounds, 
by way of dower, and three thouſand for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, until they ſhould be married. The queen 
was intitled to three thouſand pounds in plate, and 
one thouſand in money over and above her jointure. 
He left ſix hundred pounds a-year in land, to the 
dean and chapter of Windſor, for the maintenance 
of thirteen poor kaights, and other pious uſes. 
His executors were directed to pay his debts, re- 
pair any injuries he might have unknowingly com- 
mitted, 
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mitted, and confirm all his grants and promiſes not 
perfected at the time of his deceaſe. Legacies were 
left to each of his executors, and many of his faich- 
ful ſervants. On the third day of January, he 
paſſed a grant of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, with 


the ſcite of Chriſt's church, and five hundred marks 


His death, 


A. C. 1547. 


ven years and nine months. 


Herbert. 
Burnet. 


and charac - 
tet. 


a- year to the city of London. Though Henry be- 
lieved his malady was incurable, perhaps he did not 
think death was ſo very near; and no perſon would 
venture to tell him his ſituation, until Sir An— 
thony Denny, out of chriſtian compaſſion, ex- 
horted him to take care of his ſoul, as he, in all 
probability, had not many hours of life to enjoy. 
He thanked him for his charitable candour, own- 
ed he had been a great ſinner; but, expreſſed his 
confidence in the mercies of Chriſt. When Denny 
propoſed a ghoſtly director, he deſired him to fend 
for archbiſhop Cranmer, who had retired to Croy- 
don, that he might not be preſent, nor concern- 
ed in the ſcandalous bill of attainder againſt the 
duke of Norfolk who had always been his enemy. 
Before he reached the palace, Henry was ſpeechleſs, 
though not inſenſible; for, when the archbiſhop 
deſired him to make ſome ſign of his dying in the 
faith of Chriſt, he ſqueezed his hand with ſeem- 
ing fervour, and in a few minutes expired, on the 
twenty-eighth day of January, in the fix and 
fiftieth year of his age, after a reign of thirty ſe- 
The death of the 
king happening between the date of the warrant 
and the execution, the duke of Norfolk was ſav- 
ed by this providential interpoſition ; though there 
ſeems to have been fome diſpute in the council 
about his fate, for they concealed his majeſty's 
deceaſe for three days; and then the lord chan- 

cellor declared the parliament diſſolved, 
Henry VIII. before he became corpulent, was 2 
prince of a goodly perſonage, and commanding 
aſpect, 
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alpect, rather imperious than dignified He excel - &. C. 154% 
led in all the exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a 
good underſtanding, which was not much improv- 
ed by the nature of his education. Inſtead of learn- 
ing that philoſophy which opens the mind, and ex- 
tends the qualities of the heart, he was confined to 
the ſtudy of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
which ſerved to cramp the ideas, and pervert the 
faculties of reaſon, qualifying him for the diſputant 
of a cloiſter, rather than the law-giver of a people. 
In the firſt years of his reign, his pride and vanity 
ſeemed to domineer over all his other paſſions ; 

= though from the beginning he was imperuous, 

!heeadſtrong, impatient of contradiction and advice. 

© He was raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pe- 

& dantic, and ſuperſtitious. He delighted in pomn 

and pegeantry, the baubles of a weak mind. His 

paſſions, ſoothed by adularion, rejected ali reſtraint: 
and as he was an utter ſtranger to the finer feelings 
of the ſoul, he gratified them at the expence or 
juſtice and humanity, without remorſe or com- 
punction. He wreſted the ſupremacy from the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, partly on conſcientious morives, 
and partly for reaſons of ſtate and convenicnce, 
He ſuppreſſed the monaſteries in order to ſupply 
his extravagance with their ſpoils; but he would 
not have made thoſe acquiſitions ſo caſily, had not 
they been productive of advantage to his nobility, 
and agreeable to the nation in general. He was 
frequently at war; but the greateſt conqueſt he ob- 
tained, was over his own parliament and people. 
Religious diſputes had divided them into two fac- 
tions. As he had it in his power to make either ſcale 
preponderate, each courted his favour with the molt 
obſequious ſubmiſſion, and in trimming the ballance, 
he kept them hoth in ſubjection. In accuſtoming 
themſelves to theſe abject compliances, they dege- 
nerated into ſlaves; and he from their proſtitution 
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A. C. 154. acquired the molt deſpotic authority. He became 


rapacious, arbitrary, troward, fretful, and ſo cruel, 
that he ſeemed to delight in the blood of his ſubjects. 
He never betrayed the leaſt ſymptoms of any tender- 
neſs in his diſpoſition; and, as we have already ob. 
ſerved, his kindneſs to Cranmer was an inconſiſ— 
tency in his character. He ſeemed to live in defi- 
ance of cenſurè whether eccleſiaſtical or tecular ; he 
died in apprehenſion of tuturity ; and was buried at 
Windſor with idle proceſſions, and childiſh pagean- 
try *, which in thole days paſſed for real tafle and 


magnificence. 


# Henry, by his fil wife Catherine 
of Spain, had two ſons, who died in 
their infancy, and a daughter Mary, 
who :ucceeded to the throne of Eng- 
lard, Anne Boleyn was mother of 
Elizabeth, and a male child ſtill-born. 
By Jane Seymour he had a ſon named 
Edu ard, his immediate ſucceſſor, Anne 
of Cleves, Catherine Howard, and 
Catherine Parr, had no iſſue, By Eli- 


zabeth Blount widow, of Sir Gilbat 
Taillebois, he had Henry Fitzio, 
created knight of the garter, earl of 
Nottingham, duke of Richmond an! 
Somerſet, warden of the Scottiſ. 
marches, atmiral of England, and Io 6 
lieutenant of Ireland. He was a young 
prince of promiſing parte, and died i; 
the ſeventeenth year of his agg. 
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ENRY VIII. was ſucceeded on the throne of 4 C. 1547. 


England by his only ſon Edward VI. now in 
the tenth year of his age. At the time of his fa- 
ther's death he reſided at Hertford with his fiſter 
Elizabeth, from whence he was conducted by his 
uncle the earl of Hertford, and Sir Thomas Brown, 
to the Tower of London, where he was received by 
the council in a body, and proclaimed king of Eng- 
land, Next day the late king's will being opened, 
it appeared that Edward's majority was fixed at the 
age of fifteen : that * ſixteen perſons were nominat- 
ed as executors of the will, regents of the kingdom, 
and tutors to the young king; and that theſe, or 
the majority of them, were impowered to regulate 
the affairs of the adminiſtration. They likewiſe 
found another council appointed, to be aiding and 
aſſiſting to the executors when called upon for their 
advice T. Henry's will being read in public, the 
regents and counſellors immediately took poſſeſſion 
of their ſeveral offices. Then ſome of the mem- 


* Theſe were archbiſhop Cranmer, 
lord Wriotheſly chancellor, lord St, John 
ſteward of the houſhold, lord Ruſſel 
keeper of the privy ſeal, earl of Hert- 
ford lord chamberlain, thelord viſcount 
de Liſle, Cuthbert Tonſtal biſhop of 
Durham, Sir Anthony Brown maſter 
of the horſe, Sir William Paget ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, fir Edward Northe chan- 
cellcr of the court of augmentations, 
fir Edward Montague chief juſtice of 
the common pleas, Mr, Brom'ey one 
of the twelve judges, Sir Anthony 
Denny, Sir William Herbert gentle- 
man of the privy-chamber, Sir Edward 


I 2 


Wotton treaſurer of Calais, doctor 
Wotton dean of Canterbury and Yorks 
Stephen Gardener was expunged from 
the will by the king's own hand. 
The council conſiſted of the earls of 
Arundel and Lſſex, Sir Thomas Che- 
ney treaſurer, Sir John Gage comp- 
troller of the houſhole, Sir Anthony 
Wingfield chamberlain, Sir William 
Petri ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Richard 
Rich, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir 
Richard Southwell, and Sir Edward 
Pickham, Haywaid, Herbert, 
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Edward VT, 
ſucceeds to 
the throne, 
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A, C. 154. bers obſerving, that it would be troubleſome to the 
people, and eſpecially to foreign miniſters, to addreſs 
themſelves to ſixteen different perſons of equal autho, 
rity, propoſed, that one of the number ſhould be 
choſen as chief and preſident, under the title of Pro- 
tector. This propofal was vehemently oppoſed by 
the chancellor, who foreſaw the choice would fall 
upon the earl of Hertford, with whom he had been 
Jong at variance on account of religion. His oh- 

The earl of jections, however, were over-ruled. That nobleman 

kalen mo, Was Choſen protector of the realm, and governor of 

en pro- : a N. 

tecter. the king's perſon, on this expreſs condition, That 
he ſnculd do nothing without the conſent of the 
other regents. While preparations were making for 
the funeral of Henry, and the coronation of his 
ſucceſſor, the regency took an extraordinary ſtep, 
on pretence of fulfilling the intentions of the late 
king, who had reſolved to make ſome promotions 

Hayward. among, his courtiers. Evidence was examined 
touching the particulars of Henry's deſign, and in 

Ana created Conſequence of their depoſitions, the earl of Hert- 
duke of So- ford was created duke of Somerſet ; the earl of Eſ- 
ſpprifte ſex made marquis of !Northampton ; the title of earl 

of Warwick was conferred upon Dudley lord viſ- 
count de Lifle ; chancellor Wriotheſley was pro- 
moted to the earldom of Southampton; Sir Tho- 
mas S2ymour was created baron Sudley; and Rich- 
ard Willoughby, and Sheffield, were erected into 

K. Pub. barons of the ſame appellations. At the ſame time 
the duke of Somerſet was created treaſurer and 
marechal, vacant by the condemnation of the duke 
of Norfolk; and his brother the new baron Sudley 
was appointed admiral of England. After the ob- 
ſequies of the late king, they proceeded to the co- 
ronation of Edward, which was performed on the 
twentieth day of February; and on this occaſion 
an amneſty was publiſhed, from which —_— 

h ; | | the 
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ney, eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Exeter, and three 
other perſons were excluded; 


The lord chancellor being a man of a fiery, am- 


bitious, turbylent diſpoſition, whoſe politics and re- 
ligion were very different from thoſe of the protector, 
this laſt reſolyed to ſeize the firſt opportunity to ex- 
pel him from the regency ; and he ſoon furniſhed 
him with a pretence. He granted a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal to certain ſubſtitutes, to hear 
and decide cauſes in chancery in-the fame manner 
as if he himſelf were preſent. And this ſtep he 
took of his own ſimple authority, without the con- 
ſent of the king or other regents. The council be- 
ing appriſed of the affair, ordered the judges of the 
realm to give their opinions on the ſubject; and 
they unanimouſly declared, that the chancellor 
could not delegate- his power to any other perſons, 
without the conſent of the king and regency ; other- 
wiſe he forfeited his office, and became liable to 


the duke of Norfolk, cardinal Pole, Edward Court: 4. C. 1547. 
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fine and impriſonment. When he was made ac- ,;;, +, 
quainted with this declaration in full council, he Reform, 


inveighed againſt the judges, and even reviled the 


council and protector. In a word, his behaviour 
incenſed the members to ſuch a degree, that he was 
confined to his own houſe, and deprived of the great 
ſeal, which was put into the hands of the lord St. 
John, until another chancellor could be appointed: 
but, the earl of Southampton was afterwards re- 
leaſed, on his giving ſecurity for the payment of the 
fine to which he ſhould be condemned. Somerſet 
having removed this troubleſome opponent, gave 
his collegues to underſtand, that the French ambaſ- 
ſador, and other foreign envoys, deſired to be ſa- 
tisfied concerning the extent ot his power, before 
they would treat with him on@he ſubjects of their 
ſeveral embaſſies z and therefore, it would be neceſ- 
{ary that his protectorſhip ſhould be eſtabliſhed by 

| 13 patent. 
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A.C. t 57. patent. They thought the propoſal was reaſonable; 
He confirms and Joined him in a petition to the king, who by 
his authority patent conſtituted the duke of Somerſet governor 
7 patent. of his perſon, and protector of his realm and ſub- 
jets. All the executors, except the earl of South- 
ampton, were with the twelve additional counſel- 

lors, aſſigned to him for a council ; but they were 
reſtrained from doing any thing without his conſent 
and advice; whereas he was impowered to ſwear of 

the council any perſon he ſhould think proper for 

that ſtation, and in conjunction with any number 

of the counſellors which he might chooſe, to con- 

vene, annul, or change whatever they ſhould think 

proper to alter or aboliſh. Thus he made himſelf 
abſolutely maſter of the government, though in ſo 

doing, he intailed upon himſelf the hatred and en- 

vy of many other noblemen, by which he ſuffered 

ſeverely in the ſequel. | 2 50 

Since the death of Henry, two new treaties had 

been concluded with France. The firſt was a re- 

newal of alliance between Francis and Edward; 

and the other related to the limits of the territory 

of Boulogne, and the fortifications which the two 

kings had erected in the neighbourhood of that 

place. It was agreed, that the Engliſn might 

finiſh the works they had begun at Boulemberg, 
Blackneſs, and A mbleteuſe: and, That the French 
ſhould have the ſame liberty with reſpect to thoſe at 

St. Etienne; but diſcontinue their works at Portet 

Death of and La Pointe. But, Francis dying before the ra- 
lane. tification of this treaty, the politics of the court of 
France aſſumed another aſpect under Henry II. his 
ſucceſſor. The protector of England was no ſooner 
informed of the death of Francis, than he diſpatched 

a courier to Nicholas Wotton the Engliſh ambaſ- 

ſador at Paris, directing him to receive the ratifi- 

AR, Pub, cation of the new king, and ſee him ſwear to the 
Naan, obſervance of the treaties. By this time the inte- 
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reſt of the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of 4. C. 1547. 
Guiſe, predominated at the court of France; and 
being devoted to the old religion, they exerted all 
their power in preventing the marriage between 
young Edward and their niece the queen of Scot- 
land. They perſuaded Henry, that it was his in- 
tereſt to recover Boulogne at any rate; and there- 
fore he not only refuſed to ratify the treaties, but 
even diſowned the ambaſſador whom his father had 
ſent to London. Thus the unſettled limits of the 
territory of Boulogne, and the new fortifications, 
remained a ſubject of contention between the two 
crowns ; and from Henry's refuſing to confirm the 
alliance, it plainly appeared his intention was to in- 
fringe the treaty. | 
The eyes of Henry VIII. were no ſooner cloſed, The proteſ- 
than the friends of the reformation congratulated their prlaci- 
themſelves on the event. They no longer ſuppreſ- ples. 
ſed their ſentiments on religion; but maintained 
their doctrines openly in preaching and teaching, 
even while the laws continued againſt them in full 
force. Indeed, at this juncture they had very little 
to fear from their adverſaries. ' The king himſelf 
was bred up in the reformed religion by his precep- 
tor doctor Coxe, and had already given ſurpriſing 
proofs of genius, capacity, and an amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, averſe to cruelty and perſecution, The pro- 
tector profeſſed the ſame. doctrines, which were 
eſpouſed. by Cranmer of Canterbury, Holgate of 
York, Holbech of Lincoln, Goodrick of Ely, doc- 
tor Ridley, and Latimer, who was by this time re- 
leaſed from priſon. The proteſtants in Germany 
had received a private ſupply of fifty thouſand 
crowns from the regency, which reſolved to ſeize 
this favourable conjuncture for promoting the re- 
formation. With this view they appointed viſitors 
to examine all the * and impowered them 
4 to 
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A. o. 154. to aboliſn certain groſs abuſes which had crept into 
Haywart. the worſhip, particularly that of images. 

The next affair that engroſſed the protector's at- 

_ tention was the war with Scotland. Henry had on 

his death-bed laid ſtrong injunctions upon his exe- 

cutors to effect, if pole, the match between Ed- 

ward and Mary; and as the French party prevailed 

in Scotland, there was no proſpect of executing 

what he had ſo much at heart, in any other way 

but by force of arms; the protector therefore be- 

gan to make preparations for proſecuting the war 

in Scotland, while the French king declared, that 

he would not abandon his antient allies in their di- 

ſtreſs. At the deſire of the French ambaſſador, the 

duke of Somerſet conſented to try the effect of a 

negotiation, before hoflilities ſhould be commenced, 

Conferences were opened on the fourth day of 

Auguſt ; and Tonſtal, chief of the Engliſh pleni- 

potentiaries, was directed to break up the congreſs 

immediately, if the Scottiſh ambaſſadors. had no 

power to conſent to the marriage. Accordingly, as 

no ſuch power was veſted in them, the negotiation 

The prater Proved fruitleſs. The protector therefore entered 

tor marches Scotland in the beginning of September with an ar- 

into Scot- my of fifteen thouſand infantry, and three thouſand 

; Þorſe, well appointed, provided with a train of ar- 

tillery. John Dudley earl of Warwick was the pro- 

tector's lieutenant; and the cavalry was command- 

ed by lord Gray, lord Dacres, and Sir Francis Bry- 

an. The regent of Scotland, alarmed at this inva- 

ſion, ordered the fire- croſs to be carried through 

all parts of the realm, and made proclamation, that 

all men above ſixteen yeats of age, and under ſixty, 

ſhould reſort to Muſleburgh with arms and provi- 

fron. + 1 hus ſummoned, a great number appeared 

at the place of rendezvous; fo that the regent dil- 

os” a great ſuperfluity, after having retained an 

\- * army 
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arms, ammunition, and ordnance. They took poſt 
near Muſleburgh within four miles of Edinburgh, 
in order to attack the Engliſh in their march; and 
the duke of Somerſet encamped at the village of 
Preſtonpans, at the diſtance of about two miles 
from their front. While the two armies lay in this 
ſituation, the Scottiſh regent detached beft part of 
his cavalry-to inſult the Engliſh quarters; and theſe 
being encountered by the lord Gray, and Sir Francis 
Bryan, were totally defeated, after an obftinate and 
furious engagement, in which the lord Home, and 
about eight hundred Scots, were left dead upon the 
field, Next day a trumpeter came with an inſo- 
lent meſſage from the Scottiſh general, permitting 
the protector to retire in peace to his own country 
and 3 from the lord Huntley, that the 
quarrel ſhould be decided by twenty againſt twen- 
ty, ten againſt ten, or by ſingle combat between 
himſelf and the duke of Somerſet. A proper an- 
ſwer was made to this bravado by the protector; 
and the earl of Warwick begged leave, that he 
might be allowed to accept of Huntley's challenge: 
but the duke would not grant his permiſſion; and 
it afterwards appeared that Huntley had ſent no 
ſuch meſſage. Before the protector would engage 
the enemy, he ſent a letter to the Scottiſh re- 
gent, aſſuring him his intention was not to hurt 
the realm of Scotland, but rather to defend it, by 
promoting an union of the two kingdoms on fair 
and honourable terms, by virtue of the marriage to 
which the Scottiſh parliament had agreed in the 
moſt folemn manner. He pointed out the advan- 
tages that would accrue to Scotland from ſuch 
a match. He propoſed, that if all the nobility of 
the kingdom were not inclined to a peace upon 
ſuch terms, hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe until the queen 
thould be of age to chooſe for herſclt. : 

| The 
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The regent communicated theſe honourable pro- 
poſals to his brother John archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, and a few other individuals, who. being e- 
lated with the hope of victory, adviſed him to con- 
ceal them from the reſt of the nobility ; and in the 
mean time diffuſed a report through the whole ar- 
my, that the Engliſh were come to carry off the 
queen, and enſlave the country. The ſoldiers be- 
heved this inſinuation, and took to their arms in a 
tumultuary manner. Underſtanding that the Eng- 
gliſh were in motion, they paſſed the river Eſk, 
and took poſſeſſion of a riſing- ground, while the 
protector wheeled about, and encamped upon the 
hill of Pinkencleuch, near the fide of the Frith, 
where their fleet lay at anchor. The enemy ima- 
gining he intended to reimbark, quitted their ad- 
vantageous ground, in order to attack them, and 
this precipitate ſtep was the cauſe of their deſtruc- 
tion. The Engliſh began to be in want of provi- 
fion ; and had the Scots maintained their poſt, the 
protector could not have retreated without expoling 
his army to the moſt imminent danger. But, the 
impetuoſity of the enemy ſaved him the riſque of 
any ſuch diſaſter. On the tenth day of September 
they divided their forces into three bodies. The 
firſt, under the command of the earl of Angus, was 
flanked on the right with four or five pieces of ar- 
tillery, and on the left with about four hundred 
horſemen. The ſecond line was commanded by 
the regent. The third by the earl of Argyle, who 
had brought into the field four thouſand Highlan- 
ders; and theſe were diſpoſed on the left flanks of 
the ſecond and third bodies. The protector ſeeing 
them abandon their poſt, congratulated himſelf 
upon the event; and cauſed his army to be 
drawn up in order of battle. The van was com- 
manded by the earl of Warwick, and took poſt on 
the fide of the hill, where the great artillery was 


poſt- 
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poſted. The main body, under the general, was 4 C547. 
drawn up partly on the hill, and parcly on the plain, 
and the rear was extended on the plain, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the van and center. The lord Gray, who 
commanded the men at arms, was poſted on the left 
wing, fo as to flank the Scots; but, forbidden to 
charge until the front of both armies ſhould be en- 
gaged. The enemy advancing along the ſhore, 
were galled from an Engliſh galley, the ſhot of 
which killed the lord Graham, and threw the High- 
landers into confuſion. The lord Gray perceiving 
their diſorder, advanced immediately to charge the 
enemy's van in flank; but, met with ſuch a warm 
reception from their ſpearmen, that he himſelf was 
dangerouſly wounded; and as the action happened 
in broken ground, his men at arms were actually 
routed, and the ſtandard in great danger of being 
loſt. Had the Scots been furniſned with horſe to 
purſue this advantage, in all probability, the Eng- 
liſh would have been intirely defeated; tho' the wind 
and ſun were full in the faces of the enemy; but, 
as they were deſtitute of cavalry, the lord Gray had 
time to rally his horſe behind his infantry. The 
earl of Warwick detached Sir Peter Mewcas, and 
Peter Gamboa, a Spaniſh officer, with all the muſ- 
quetry to attack the Scots, whoſe Highland archers 
were not yet come up. The Engliſh muſquetry ad- 
vancing to a ſlough, where the 1 had been diſ- 
comfited, fired in the faces of the enemy. Theſe 
were ſuſtained by the archers, who ſhot their arrows 
over the heads of the muſqueteers; at the ſame 
time, the artillery planted on the hill on the lefr, 
and the ordnance of the galley anchored cloſe to the 
ſhore on the left, made ſuch havock amongſt them, 
that they fell in heaps, without having it in their 
power to annoy their enemies. In this diſtreſs, their 
van fell back a little, in hope of drawing the Eng- 
liſh over the ſlough and broken ground, that they 
| might 
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A.C. 1547. might have an opportunity of acting hand to hand; 
Defeats the but the Highlanders in the ſecond line, imagining 
Scots at their front was defeated, betook themſelves to flight 
burgh, ina body: and this circumſtance overwhelmed their 
| whole army with conſternation. Diſorder and rout 
immediately enſued. The Scots threw down their 

arms, and fled in the utmaſt confuſion. Then the 

Engliſh cavalry being rallied, fell in among the fu- 

gitives, and meeting with no reſiſtance, made ſuch 

a terrible carnage, that they lay like ſhrep in a field 

of paſture. The whole ſurface of the ground was 

ſtrewed with ſpears and ſwords ; the river Eſk, and 

ſeveral petty brooks were ſwelled with the blood of 

the ſlain, which amounted to fourteen thouſand, in- 
ſomuch, that when the laughter was over, the very 

ſoldiers were aſhamed of their own cruelty ; for the 

Engliſh did not loſe above fifty horſemen, and 

their infantry did not ſtrike a ſtroke. About three 
thouſand eccleſiaſtics, who made a ſeparate body 

for themſelves, were maſſacred without mercy, 

Fifteen hundred of the vanquiſhed were taken pri- 

ſoners, and among theſe the earl of Huntley, the 

lords Yeſter, Hamilton, and Wemys, together with 

the maſter of Sempil. Nor was this the only over- 

throw which the Scots ſuſtained in the courſe of 

this year. While the regent's attention was wholly 

turned againſt che duke of Somerſet, the lord W har- 

ton, and the earl of Lennox entering Scotland by 

the weſtern Marches, took ſeveral forts, and ravag- 

ed the whole country; ſo that the earl of Bothwell, 

and many gentlemen of Teviotdale and the Merle, 

rather than be continually harraſſed by theſe depre- 

dations, ſubmirred unto the king of England, and 

were received into his protection. The duke of 
Somerſet, had he taken advantage of the conſterna- 

tion which filled all Scotland immediately after the 

battle of Muſsleburgh or Pinkey, might have ſub- 

dued the whole country without any further _ 

ition. 
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fition. But, he was prevented from reaping the 4. C. 547. 
fruits of his ſucceſs by the intrigues of his brother 
in England. Having gathered the ſpoils of the 
field, in which he found thirty thouſand jacks and 
ſwords, and thirty pieces of cannon that were tranſ- 
ported to England, he ordered his navy to ſcour the 
Frith, in which they took or deſtroyed a great num- 
ber of Scotriſh veſſels, Then he plundered and 
burned Leith, and all the neighbouring villages on 
the ſea-coaſt, made an unſucceſsful attempt on the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, fortified the iſland of St. Co- 
lumba in the Frith, and the caſtle of Broughty in 
the mouth of the Tay ; and the ſeaſon being far ad- 
vanced, returned to England, where he was grati- l re 
fied by the king with lands to the value of five hun- Buchanan, 
cred pounds a-year. : er 
He acquired great popularity by this proſperous 
expedition, but at the ſame time attracted the envy 
of divers noblemen : nor did he ſeem to bear his 
fortune with moderation; for he obtained a patent 
under the great ſeal, to fit in parliament on the 
right hand of the throne under the cloth of ſtate, 
and to enjoy all the honours and privileges that at 
any time any of the uncles of the kings of Eng- 
land had poſſeſſed, In his abſence the viſitors had 
pertormed their task without oppoſition, except 
trom Gardiner and Bonner, who refuſed to obey 
the order of council, alledging it was contrary to 
the agreement by which they had engaged to make ' 
no change in religion during the king's minority. 

Theſe prelates being examined in council, and per- The refor- 
ſiſting in their obſtinacy, were committed to pri mation 
lon, Gardiner expoſtulated with the pꝛiotector in a _ regs 
letter, and the princeſs Mary wrote to him on the P/9tcQur. 
lame ſubject; but, the duke was bent upon pro- 
tecting the reformation, and therefore payed very 
little regard to their remonſtrances. The lord Rich 44. Pub, 
was created chancellor; and the parliament meeting 

on 
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A. C. 1547 on the fourth day of November, manifeſted the ut. 


And con- 
firmed by 
the parlia- 
ment, 


molt attachment to the protector. They repealed 
all the acts touching high-treaſon, which had paſ. 
ſed fince the reign of the third Edward; all acts of 
felony ſpecified ſince the rupture with the pope ; the 
ſtatute which veſted the king's proclamation with 
the power of an act of parliament ; two acts paſ- 
ſed againſt the Lollards; and the famous ſtatute of 
the ſix articles. The king's ſupremacy was con- 
firmed a- new; and the pains of treaſon were decreed 
againſt thoſe heirs of the crown mentioned in Hen- 
ry's will, who ſhould attempt to diſturb the order 
of the ſucceſſion : their adherents and abettors were 
likewiſe ſubjected to the ſame penalties. The be- 
nefit of the clergy, and the privileges of ſanctuary 
were reſtored ; from theſe however, aſſaſſins and 
four ſorts of thieves were excluded. It was decreed, 
That the act impowering Henry's ſucceſſor to an- 


nul the laws made in his minority, ſhould take 


place with regard to what ſhould be done hereafter, 
but not in that which had been already tranſacted. 
Private maſſes were prohibited, and the people per- 
mitted to receive the communion in both ſpecies. 
The king was impowered to fill vacant biſhoprics ; 
ſo that ſham elections were intirely aboliſhed. The 
cognizance of matrimonial and teſtamentary cauſes 
was transferred from the eccleſiaſtical courts to thoſe 
of the regal juriſdiction; and they paſſed a law, en- 
ating, That if any common perſon ſhould refrain 
from working, or at leaſt from offering to work 
for the ſpace of three days, he ſhould be branded 
in the face with a red hot iron, and become the 
ſlave of the informer. This rigorous decree was 
levelled againſt the monks, who ſince the diſſolu- 
tion of the monaſteries, inſtead of working for their 
livelihood; ſtrolled from family to family, and en- 
deavoured to breed diſturbance in the ſtate. Never- 
theleſs, this law was not rigorouſly executed, 2 

con 
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ſoon repealed by a ſubſequent parliament. Finally, A. C. 1547 — 11 
they granted to Edward all the foundations for 1 
chantries, chapels, and colleges, of which Henry 
had not already taken poſſeſſion, This act met 1 
with great oppoſition from ſeveral prelates, and | 
from Cranmer in particular. He hoped to find 
ſome opportunity of converting thoſe benefactions 
to religious purpoſes; whereas, by being in the 
hands of the king, the church would be deprived | 
of them for ever. But, he was not able to carry 1 
his point. The nobility thirſted after the effects of i] 
the church, and theſe they eaſily obtained from the || 
court : and the executors of Henry's will wanted 14 
money to pay his debts and legacies. The ſeſſion 11 
was concluded with an act of amneſty, from which { 
however, the priſoners in the Tower were exclud- 11 
ed; but as Gardiner had been confined in the 11 
Fleet, he enjoyed the benefit of the ſtatute. 11 
Among thoſe who envied the protector, was his 
own brother Thomas the admiral, a man of un- 
common talents, though proud, turbulent, and un- 
tractable. He could not endure the diſtinction 
which king Henry had made between him and his 
elder brother, with whom he thought himſelf equally 
intitled to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. He had 
addreſſed himſelf to the princeſs Elizabeth on the 
ſubject of marriage; but ſeeing no proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding in that purſuit, he inſinuated himſelf into 
the affection of the queen dowager, who gave him 
her hand in private, immediately after the death of Wt 
her former huſband, He found means to obtain VH 
from the king a letter, expreſſing his deſire that ; 
ſuch a match ſhould be effected; and then he pub- i 
liſhed his marriage, in open defiance of the protec- | i 
tor. His next ſtep was to cabal and make a party Intrigues of 1 
among the nobility, who, as they hated his brother, ang i 


* _— — 
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6 againſt his y | 
fomented his ambition. He bribed the king's do- — che il 
meſtics to his intereſt ; and young Edward fre- PF" 
: 
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quently 
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4. c. r549- quently went to his houſe, on pretence of viſiting 


Burnet, 


his ſtep · mother. There he ingratiated himſelf with 


his ſovereign, by an affected affability, officious 


complaiſance, and ſupplying him with money to 
diſtribute among his ſervants and favourites, with- 
out the knowledge of his governor. The protector 
being informed of theſe inſiduous proceedings, ex- 


poſtulated with him on the baſeneſs of his conduct, 


and he anſwered in ſuch a manner as gave the duke 
to underſtand, he had nothing to hope from his 


brotherly affection. In the protector's abſence, he 


redoubled all his art and inſinuation, and obtained 
a new patent for admiral, with an additional ap- 
pointment. Sir William Paget perceiving the 
progreſs he daily made in the king's affection, 
wrote to the duke on the ſubject; and he finiſhed 
the campaign in Scotland with all poſſible diſpatch, 
that he might return in time to counter work his 
machinations. But, before he arrived in England, 
the adiniral bad engaged in his party ſome privy 
counſellors, ſeveral noblemen of diſtinction, and a 
great number of the members of the lower houſe of 
parliament. He prevailed upon the king to write 
a letter ro the two houſes with his own hand, de- 
firing the admiral might be appointed his governor; 
but, before this was delivered, the council being ap- 
prized of his deſign, ſent deputies to aſſure him, if 
he did not deſiſt, they would deprive him of his 
office, ſend him priſoner to the Tower, and proſe- 
cute him on the laſt act of parliament, by which he 
was ſubjected to the penalty of high treaſon, for at- 
tempting to diſturb the order of government. Thus 
intimidated, he humbled himfelf before the coun- 
cil; and was ſeemingly recoaciled to the protector. 
Yet he ſtill nouriſhed the ſame deſign in ſecret ; and 
his brother ſuſpecting his ſentiments, employed ſpies 
to iuform him of all his ſecret tranſactions, 
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In the courſe of this year the emperor defeated C. 547. 
and took John Frederick, elector of Saxony, whoſe, 
territories. and electorate he beſtowed upon that 
prince's couſin Maurice, who had aſſiſted him againſt 
his own relations. The landgrave of Heſſe made 
his peace with Charles, and repaired to his court on 
the faith of a ſafe- conduct: : notwithſtanding which 
he was arreſted ; the emperor juſtifying this out- 
rage by a word inſerted in the ſafe · conduct on pur- 
poſe to trapan the landgrave. The proteſtants, thus Troubles of 
deprived of their chief, were obliged to ſubmit to 1 
whatever terms the emperor thought fit to impoſe, Germany, 
The archbiſhop of Cologne, who had embraced" that 
religion, ſaw himſelf compelled to renounce the dou- 
ble dignity of archbiſhop and elector. The pope 4%. Pub. 
himſelf became jealous of the emperor's proſperity, 
and removed the council from Trent to Bologna; 
while great numbers of the proteſtants fled for re- 
fuge into England, where the moſt remarkable men 
among them received penſionsfrom the miniſtry of 
Edward. In the beginning of the next year the 4. C. 1548: 
council made ſeveral alterations in the ceremonies of 
religion. It forbade the uſe of candles on Candle- S!:idan, 
mas- day, palms, on Palm-Sunday, and creeping to 
the croſs on Good-Friday. It left the people at 
liberty to practiſe or lay aſide auricular confeſſion; 
and ordered all the images to be removed from 
churches, All the. popiſh party were alarmed at 
theſe changes, which produced great murmurings 
amongit the prieſts 600 people of the old religion; 
and when the proclamation that confirmed theſe 
changes was publiſhed, Gardiner inveighed againſt 
it openly, on his old maxim, that there ſhould be 
no innovation during the king's minority. BEDS 
ſummoned again before the council, he ſubmitted 
to the authority of the board, and was ordered to 
preach a ſermon at St. Paul's, maintaining that the 
king's authority was the ſame before as after his 
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A. C. 1548. majority. He performed this taſk fo little ro the 
ſatisfaction of the regency, that they committed 
him to the Tower; and this act of ſeverity intimi- 
dated the whole party to ſuch a degree, that they 
conformed to the new ordinance, without further 

„ | # 

The protector had offered a truce for ten years 
to the regent of Scotland ; bur that nobleman being 
entirely governed by French councils, rejected his 
propoſals, in hope of being previouſly ſuccoured by 
the king of France ; ſo that the duke of Somerſet, 
being obliged to continue the war, took a number 
of Landſquenets into his pay, and appointed the 

Campaign ear] of Shrewsbury his lieutenant. The regent of 

Scotland opened the campaign with the ſiege of 
Broughty-caſtle, which he could not reduce ; while 
the Engliſh troops fortified Haddington and Lau- 
der, and made incurſions to the gates of Edinburgh. 
In the month of May the regent, receiving a rein- 
forcement of fix thouſand men, and ſome artillery 
from France, under the command of Deſſe d'El- 
panvilliers, reinveſted Broughty, which he took, 
putting all the garriſon to the ſword. The queen- 
mother paſſionately deſired that young Mary ſhould 
be educated in the French court, where hier two 
brothers had ſuch influence ; and the king of France, 
in order to facilitate the conſent of the regent, 
created him duke of Chateleraut, with a yearly re- 
venue of two thouſand livres. Thus gratified, he 
allowed the young queen to be pur on board of the 
fleet which brought over the ſoldiers; and this 
failing north about round the Orkneys and Ireland, 
landed her ſafely at Bretagne, from whence ſhe was 

conducted to Paris. The French ſhips made this 
circuit in order to avoid the Engliſh navy under ad- 
miral Seymour, who cruized in the frith of Edin- 
burgh, and landed in ſeveral parts of Fife ; but 
was, by the gallantry of Dun, repulſed with diſ- 
grace. 
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By this time the Scots and French under - 4. c. 1548+ 


wor die liege of Haddington, and carried on their 
operations vigorouſly, until the Engliſh forces ap- 
proaching under the command of the earl of Shrew- 
ſbury, they abandoned the enterprize. The earl, 
having thrown into the place a ſupply of men, pro- 
viſion, and ammunition, advaneed to Muſsleburgh, 
where the enemy lay intrenched, and offered them 
battle; which they not chooſing to accept, he 
ſuddenly retired to England. Immediately after 
his departure, Deſſe, the French general, attempted 
to ſurpriſe Haddington; but the garriſon, being 
ſeaſonably alarmed, obliged him to retreat with 
great loſs and precipitation, even after part of his 
troops had entered the town. The Engliſh in this 


place were occaſionally relieved by the garriſon of 


Berwick, until Sir Thomas Palmer, with fifteen 
hundred horſe, was routed and taken; the greater 
part of his followers being lain. In order to com- 
penſate for this diſaſter, the lord Gray entered Scot- 
land by the Weſt, and ravaged Teviotdale and Lid- 
deſdale, from whence he carried off great booty. 
At length, the protector, perceiving that he could 
not maintain Haddington, without expoſing his 
troops to unneceſſary danger, detached the earl of 
Rutland with ſix thoufand men to Jemoliſh the for- 
tifications, and bring off the artillery. This fer- 
vice was performed without loſs: and the earl, in 
his retreat to Berwick, laid waſte the country ; but, 
at the ſame time, the Scots took the caſtle of Hume 
by ſurprize, and all the Engliſh in the place were 
either killed or taken. 
At this conjuncture a quarrel happened between 
the pope and the emperor. Charles proteſted againſt 
the tranſlation of the council to Bologna; and the 
pope rejected his proteft. Then the emperor, to 
thew his independence, propoſed articles of accom- 
modation to the proteſtants. Theſe were _ 
K 2 Y 
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A. C. 1548. by the appellation of Interim, becauſe they were 
The empe- NO Other than expedients to be uſed, until a council 
ror grants could be held in ſome town of Germany. Though 
the ine" the expreſſions were ſoftened, they at bottom con- 
of the pro- tained almoſt all the doctrines of the Roman church: 
teftants yet they allowed that a man's marriage ſhould be no 
objection to his receiving the order of prieſthood ; 
and that. the communion, in both ſpecies, ſhould 
not be with-held from thoſe who might demand it 
in that manner. This Interim was prefented in a 
diet convoked at Augsburg, and enacted into a de- 
cree, notwithſtanding the proteſts of ſeveral towns 
of the empire. While the emperor thus endeavour- 
ed to cruſh the reformation in Germany, it gained 
ground every day in England under the prote gion 
of Cranmer —. the miniſtry. The parliament 
meeting on the twenty - fourth day of November, 
enacted a ſtatute, by which prieſts were permitted 
to marry; and by another confirmed the new li- 
Hig of the turgy, on Which commiſſioners had been employed 
Reforma- in the ſummer. This is nearly the ſame liturg) 
Oh which is now uſed in the church of England. 

The protector had nothing more at heart than 
the progreſs of this work, though he was obliged 
to proceed gradually, becauſe the greateſt part of 
the inferior clergy was ſtill attached to the old reli- 
gion, and he himſelf had a great number of enemies, 
among whom his own brother was the moſt violent 

A. c. 1549. and dangerous. The queen dowager, having died 
in September of the preceding year, the admiral re- 
newed his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth ; but 
as the will of the late king expreſly excluded her 
from the ſucceſſion, ſhould ſhe marry without the 
conſent of her father's executors, he contrived 2 
ſcheme for gratifying his ambition in another man- 
ner. He is ſaid to have formed the deſign of ma- 

king himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, and ſeizing 
the reins of government into his own hands: for the 
| 9 execution 


Sleidan. 


BO: W:A.R D. VL | 13: 
execution of which project he had aſſembled two A. © 1549. 
thouſand men in different places. The council, 
having received ſome intimation of his practices 
againſt the government, committed him priſoner to 
the Tower, and appointed commiſſioners to take 
the depoſitions of his accuſers. Theſe taxed him 
with having conſpired againſt the adminiſtration, 
protected pirates, and committed acts of violence 
againſt the ſubjects of different ſtates, which were 
at peace with England. The protector, perceiving 
that his authority would be precarious as long as 
his brother had any ſhare in the government, ex- 
horted him to reſign his office and retire from court; 
but finding him deaf to his remonſtrance, he reſolv- 
ed to ſacrifice him to his own ſafety. His accuſa- 
tion was reduced to three and thirty articles; and 
certain members of the council were ſent to inter- 
rogate him on the particulars. He refuſed to an- 
ſwer, demanding a legal trial, and that he might 
be brought face to face with his accuſers. Next 
day the council repaired to the Tower in a body, 
when he ſtill inſiſted on his former demand, which, 
however, was not granted. Then he deſired they 
would leave the articles of his accuſation, that he 
might examine them at his Jeifure, and prepare for 
his defence : this requeſt was likewiſe denied. The 
council then reſolved, that he ſhould be condemned 
in parliament by an act of attainder, In the mean 
time it appointed commiſſioners to hear what he 
had to ſay in his own defence. The king was per- 
ſuaded to ſignify his diſapprobation of the admiral ; 
and, the commiſſioners making their report, a bill 
of attainder was brought into the houſe of peers. It The adm. 
accuſed him of an attempt to ſcize the perſon of iet, 
the king, and the government of the realm; of racy Fra, : 
laying up great ſtore of proviſion and money; of and bchead- 
endeavouring to eſpouſe the lady Elizabeth, and of " 
perſuading the king in his tender age to take upon 
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A. C:1549- himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs. The bill paſſed 


both houſes with very little oppoſition ; and receiy- 
ed the royal aſſent. The admiral was beheaded on 
the tenth day of March, contrary to the ſenſe of the 
—_ nation in general, ,who thought the articles of accy- 
Hereford, ſation frivolous in themſelves ; and that the admi- 
ral had been cruelly dealt with, in being condemned 
upon ſuch allegacions, without having an opportu- 
nity of making a defence, or confronting his accu- 
ſers. But the chief odium fell upon the protector, 
1 whoſe character is not to be vindicated from the 
1 imputation of cruelty and injuſtice in the affair of 
tion. this proſecution. | D 

The king having received a ſubſidy from the 
clergy and the commons, for the conqueſt of Scot- 
land, the parliament was prorogued till November, 
The new liturgy was received in all the churches, 
and met with no oppoſition but from the princeſs 
Mary, whom the king and council reſolved to hum- 
ble : but the emperor interceded in her behalf, and, 
rather than diſoblige that potentate, they allowed 

Two per- her to enjoy her own religion in peace. The re- 

bor berch. formers now began to perſecute in their turn: Joan | 

Bocher, an ignorant woman, being convicted of 
hereſy, becauſe ſne adhered to the ſect of the ana- 
baptiſts, was condemned to the flames, though the 
young king refuſed to ſign the death-warrant, until 
he was preſſed by Cranmer ; and then vanquiſhed 
by his importunity, declared that if he did wrong, 
the ſin ſhould be upon the head of the archbiſhop. 
In the ſequel, another perſon was burned for the 
ſame crime in Smithfield. 

At this juncture the kingdom was expoſed to very 
dangerous commotions, which had been brewing 
ſince the late reign. When the monaſteries were 
ſuppreſſed, a prodigious number of monks were 
obliged to earn their ſubſiſtence by their labour; 
jo that every ſpecies of buſineſs was me” 

The 
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The lands of the monaſteries had been formerly 4 C. 1849. 


farmed out to common people, fo as to employ a 
great number of hands; and, the rents being mode- 
rate, they were enabled to maintain their families 
on the profits of agriculture : but now, theſe lands 
being poſſeſſed by the nobility, the rents were 
raiſed; and the farmers, perceiving that wool was 
a better commodity than corn, turned all their 
fields into paſture ground. This practice was at- 
tended with divers inconveniences. The price of 
meal increaſed, to the unſpeakable hardſhip of the 
lower claſs of people; and, as few hands were re- 
quired to manage paſture grounds, a great number 
of poor people was utterly deprived of ſubſiſtence; 
while the nation was filled with murmurs and com- 
plaints againſt the nobility, who were the ſources of 
this misfortune. The protector eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the ſufferers: he appointed commiſſioners to 
examine whether or not the poſſeſſors of church- 
lands fulfilled the conditions on which thoſe lands 
had been ſold by the crown ; he demoliſhed a royal 
park at Hampron-court, of which the inhabitants 
of that diſtrict, complained, and took ſeveral other 
ſteps for the. relief of the common people. This 
conduct intailed upon him the hatred of the nobi- 
lity. In the laſt ſeflion of parliament the lords had 
projected an act, impowering the poſſeſſors of 
church-lands to farm them in any manner they 
ſhould think proper; but the bill was rejected by 
the lower houſe. Nevertheleſs, rhe lords continued 
to incloſe their grounds, and the peaſants imagined 
their deſign was to reduce them again into ſervitude. 
On this ſuppoſition, the common people of Wilt- 
ſhire and Somerſerſhire, aſſembling in a great body, 
began to pull dowa the incloſures; but they were 
ſoon diſperſed by Sir William Herbert, afterwards 
earl of Pembroke. Inſurrections happened at the 
{ame time in Suſſex, Hampſhire, Kent, Glouceſter- 
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ſhire, Warwickſhire, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leice- 
ſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Rutlandſhire: theſe 
however were appeaſed by the interpoſition of mo- 
derate perſons. 5X 

This ftorm was ſcarce overblown, when ſtill more 
dangerous commotions were excited in Oxfordſhire, 


| Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. Into the 


firſt of theſe counties the protector detached the 
Jord Gray with fifteen hundred horſe and foor, who, 
falling upon them, ſlew a great number; and of 
the prifoners divers were executed. The inſurgents 
of Devonſhire, amounting to the number of ten 
thouſand, were headed by one Humphrey Arundel, 
an experienced ſoldier, and encouraged by the ſer- 
mons of ſome eccleſiaſtical incendiaries. They ſent 
a ſet of articles to the king, demanding that curates 
ſhould adminiſter baptiſm at all times of neceſſity: 
That their children might be confirmed by the 
bithops whenſoever they ſhould reſort unto him: 
That the maſs ſhould be celebrated without any 
man's communication with the prieſt : That they 
might have a reſerve of the Lord's body in their 
churches : That they might have holy bread and 
holy water: That God's fervice might be ſaid and 
ſung with an audible voice in the choir : That. priefts 
ſhould live in celibacy : and, That the fix articles 
ſhould be uſed as they were in the time of Henry, 
until the king ſhould be of age. Theſe demands 
the miniftry anſwered by a formal manifeſto, con- 
cluding with an offer of a general pardon, ſhould 
they return to their own homes : but the popiſh 
monks among them, who had already converted 
this rebellion into a religious affair, perſuaded them 
that this lenity was the effect of fear; that the mi- 
niſtry intended to tax their ſheep and cattle, and 
raiſe an exciſe upon all their drink and proviſion, 
Thus inſtigated, they undertook the ſiege of Exeter, 


which was gallantly defended by the —— 
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John lord Ruſſe), privy-ſeal, had been ſent againſt “ © 549. 
them with a ſmall body of forces, and taken up his The Infur- 


quarters at Honiton, from whence he marched to 
the relief of Exeter, in hope of being able to throw 
ſuccours into the town : but the inſurgents had 
taken ſuch precautions as baffled his endeavours z 
and, in his retreat, he found himſelf encompaſſed 
by a great number, through which he fought his 
way back to Honiton, The citizens of Exeter 
were reduced to great extremity, when the lord 
Gray joined the lord Ruſſel with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment. Then they marched towards Exeter, routed 


gents be- 
ſiege Exeter; 


but are de- 


ſeated and 


the rebels with great ſlaughter, and relieved the - par by 
city, which was recompenſed for its loyalty 'with an Gray. 


addition of revenue, and an extenſion of its liberties. 
The inſurgents, not yet diſpirited, aſſembled on 
Clifton heath, with a crucifix in a covered waggon; 
adorned wich tapers and trumpery; and they were 
again charged by the lord Gray, who made a terrible 
carnage, Their ringleaders were taken and hanged; 
and ſeveral innocent perſons afterwards ſuffered from 


the eruelty of Sir Anthony Kingſton, provoſt-mars - 


| 5 


ſhal of the king's army. 


The ſedition in Norfolk appeared ſtill more ter- 


rible. The malcontents increaſed to the number 
of ſixteen thouſand, under the conduct of one Kit 
a tanner, and Coniers an eccleſiaſtic, who per form- 
ed the office of their chaplain. They broke down in- 
cloſures, ravaged the country, and denounced ven- 
geance againſt the gentlemen of the neighbourhood; 
They preſented articles of complaint to the king, 
demanding, That lands and farms ſhould be re- 
duced to their ancient rents : That the price of wool 
ſhould be lowered : and, That all incloſures ſhould 
be taken away. The king promiſed that all their 
grievances ſhould be redreſſed in parliament ; and, 
in the mean time, offered to indulge them with an 
amneſty, if they would lay down their arms and 

; diſperſe, 
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4. c. 1549 diſperſe. - They rejected this proffer with diſdain, 


eſtabliſhed their head-quarters at Mouſhold, where 
Kit the tanner, and à committee, ſat in judgment 
under a large tree, ſince known by the name of the 
Oak of reformation. They undertook the ſiege of 
Norwich; which having reduced, they impriſoned 
the mayor and ſome of the principal citizens. At 
length, lord William Parre, marquis of Northamp- 
ton, taking the field with fifteen hundred men, be- 
ſides a ſmall number of Italian muſqueteers under 
the Malateſta, marched directly towards Norwich, 


which the rebels had evacuated. He took poſſeſſion 


of the city without oppoſition : and the inſurgents 
giving the aſſault in the night, were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs ; but inthe moraing they renewed 
the attack with ſuch fury, that they entered the 
town, and the marquis was obliged to retreat, after 
lord Sheffield and a good number of his men had been 
ſlain in the conflict: for the inhabitants, in general, 
favoured the rebels; and, while the king's troops 
were engaged with them in the ſtreets, annoyed 
them from the windows and balconies, This diſ- 
comfiture of the marquis was no ſooner known in 
London, than the earl of Warwick was ſent to his 
aſſiſtance with ſix thouſand infantry, fifteen hun- 
dred horſe, and a train of artillery, provided for 
the war in Scotland. When he arrived at Nor- 
wich he ſummoned the rebels to ſurrender, aſſur- 
ing them they ſhould have the benefit of a free 
pardon : but his propoſal being rejected, he plant- 


ed his artillery againſt the town; and, a breach be- 


ing made, entered by aſſault. One hundred and 
thirty of the inſurgents. were lain, and ſixty being 
taken, were hanged up immediately by martial law: 
nevertheleſs, ſome of his waggons falling into the 
hands of the enemy, ſupplied them with ammuni- 
tion, which they began to want. The execution 
of their confederates ſerved only to increaſe their 
On rage. 
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rage. They poured in like a tide at one of che gates, C 15. 
which was guarded with artillery 5 and, notwith- 
ſtanding a very obſtinate oppoſition, carried off the 
cannon, together with ſome carts of ammunition: 
even the boys behaved ſo deſperately on this occa- 
fion, that they were ſeen to pull out the arrows 
from their bodies, and deliver them to their own 
archers. Emboldened by this ſucceſs they batter- 
ed the city wall, and then ftorming the breach, 
were repulſed with great difficulty. Influenced. by 
4 ſuppoſed prohecy *, they quitted the hill of Mouſ- 
hold; and, taking poſſeſſion of a valley called Duſ- 
ſendale, ſent a defiance to the earl of Warwick. 
This nobleman; having received a reinforcement of 
fourteen hundred horſe, ſent them another offer of 
a general pardon ; from which, however, ſome of 
their ringleaders were excepted. They refuſing to 
accept it on theſe terms, he ordered his whole ca- 
valry to attack them in the valley, where they 
were drawn up in ſome ſort of order, and had pla- 
ced in the front the gentlemen they had taken pri- 
ſoners, bound in couples, that they might bear 
the firſt brunt of the battle. The king's troops Rebellion 
however, ſpared theſe unhappy captives, and fell quae by 
upon the rebels with ſuch vigour that they were ty cal of 
quickly put into diſorder, and began to fly with * 
great precipitation. The purſuit was continued 
three miles with ſuch ſlaughter, that three thou- 
ſand lay dead upon the ſpot. Thoſe who guarded 
their artillery and baggage had fortified themſelves 
with waggons and palliſadoes, and declared they 
would fight to the Jaſt drop of their blood; but, 
upon promiſe of pardon from the earl's own mouth, 
they laid down their arms, and ſubmitted. Kit — 
their ringleader eſcaped from the field; but, being Gotwyn. 

The prophecy ran in this ſtrain: With clubs and clouted ſhoon, 


The country knuffs, Hob, Dicht, and Shall fill up Duſſendale 
With Naughtered bodies ſoon, 


taken 
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A.C.»549- taken next day in a barn, with his brother, way 
hung 1n chains on Norwich caſtle; his brother was 
banged on Wymondham ſteeple, and nine of their 

1 accomplices ſuffered on the oak of reformation. 

fanedtion in While Norfolk was expoſed to theſe commotions, a 

Yokſhm, third fedition broke out in Yorkſhire, where Wil- 
ham Ombler, a man of ſome diſtinction, with Tho- 
mas Dale, a pariſh clerk, and one Stevenſon, miſled 
by a ridiculous prophecy, aſſembled about three 
thouſand people by ringing bells and firing beacons, 
as if the coaſt had been invaded, and perſuaded them 
to take arms to reſtore the church to her antient 
rights, humble the rich, and relieve the poor, and 
redreſs the grievances of the nation. They mur- 
dered ſeveral perſons out of meer wantonneſs; and, 
marching into the Eaſt-riding, increaſed to a for- 
midable number : but, no ſooner was the king's 
pardon preſented, than they began to diſperſe ; and, 
the ringleaders being abandoned, were, with four 
of their accomplices, executed at York. Theſe in- 
ſurrections being quelled, the protector, who had 
acted during the whole diſturbance with remarkable 
lenity, now publiſhed. a general amneſty, in order to 
reſtore the peace of the kingdom; and this indu)- 
gence confirmed. the hatred of the nobility, which 
he had already incurred, as well as of ſome privy- 
counſellors, who reſented his preſuming to act in 
ſuch an affair without their concurrence. 

| Henry II. of France, reſolving to make advan- 

| tage of theſe diſturbances, equipped a navy, in or- 

der to attack a fleet of Engliſh ſhips lying at an- 

chor in the iſland: of Jerſey ; but they met with ſuch 

| a warm reception that they thought proper to retire, 

| though not before they had ſuſtained conſiderable 

| damage. Then the French king, entering the Bou- 
| 


lonnois, reduced ſeveral caſtles; but was vigorouſly 
repulſed from. the fort of Bullenberg, from which, 
however, the Engliſh withdrew their artillery, - 
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blew up the fortifications. In September Henry 4. c. 154» 
undertook the fiege of Boulogne. but, his army 

being infected with the plague, he himſelf, retired 

to Paris, leaving the conduct of the ſiege to Gaſpar 

de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, who, after ſome in- 
effectual endeavours, converted the fiege into a 
blockade. The protector was not a little diſturbed by 

theſe hoſtilities, eſpecially when he underſtood that 

Henry was on the point of concluding an alliance 

with the proteſtants in Germany. The king's cof- 

fers were ſo empty that he could not maintain a war 
without demanding new ſubſidies, which would ex- 

cite freſh murmurs among the people; and the ſini- 

ſer accidents of war might furniſh his enemies with 
pretences for condemning his conduct: beſides, he 
foreſaw that war would retard the progreſs of the re- 
formation. Moved by theſe conſiderations, he propo- 

ſed in council that peace with France ſhould be pro- 
cured at the expence of reſtoring Boulogne, which e pro- 
colt the kingdom an incredible ſum of money, and poſs er- 
would be a perpetual bone of contention while it Ig. 
remained in the hands of the Engliſh : whereas by 

giving it up, they would not only ſecure an advan- 

tageous peace with France, but alſo detach that 

power from the intereſt of Scotland. The council, 

having taken this propoſal into conſideration, de- 

termined that Boulogne ſhould not be reſtored; but 

that an ambaſſador ſhould be ſent to conclude an 

alliance with the emperor. | | | 

Sir William Paget was immediately diſpatched Clamours 

for this purpoſe ; and, in the mean time, the pro- Wing kime 
tector's enemies employed emiſſaries to blacken 

bis character. They preſented him as a parricide, 

a traitor, and a ſacriſegious tyrant, who not only 

betrayed the intereſt of his country, but, in order 
to gratify his pride, deſtroyed churches and tombs, 

that he might uſe the materials for building his own 

ſuperb palace of Somerſer- Houſe. They taxed him 
With 
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A C.1549- with having betrayed the forts in the Boulonnois, by 
leaving them cn ery for defence ; with having 
abandoned Haddingron in Scotland, ſeized the ad- 
miniſtration into his own hands; rejected the ad- 
vice of council, miſmanaged the affairs of govern. 
ment; and, when Paget returned without having 

| ſucceeded in his negotiation, they affirmed he was 
inſtructed by the protector to avoid an alliance with 
the emperor, that he might have a pretence for re- 
ſigning Boulogne. The protector being informed 

of theſe ſuggeſtions, began to be apprehenſive of a 

deſign to my off the perſon of the king, by cor- 

rupting his ſervants; and therefore he employed 

ſome of his own domeſtics near his majeſty, with di- 

Several rections to watch over all his actions. On the ſixth 
council de- day of October, the lord St. John, preſident of the 
m. Council, the earls of Southampton, Warwick, and 
Arundel, Sir Edward North, Sir Richard South- 
| well, Sir Edward Wotton, and doctor Wotton dean 
| | of Canterbury, repaired to the biſhop of Ely's houſe 
| 
| 


rr OO — 
7 > 


in Holborn, to hold a council, as if there had been 

no other members ; and the king ſending ſecretary 

Petre to know the reafon of their meeting, they de- 
| tained him, to afliſt at their deliberations. They 
| began by conſidering the ſtate of the kingdom ; and 
| laid the blame of all the diſorders which had hap- 
pened at home, and all the loſſes ſuſtained abroad, 
upon the protector. They declared their intention 
was to confer with him on theſe ſubjects; but, un- 
derſtanding he had armed his domeſtics, and ſur- 
rounded the king with a guard, they would not ex- 
poſe themſelves to the violence of his deſigns. 
They ſent for the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of London, together with the lieutenant of 
the Tower, and forbade them expreſly to acknow- 
ledge the duke of Somerſet as protector. This laſt 
promiſed to comply with the order; but the others 


made an equivocal anſwer: though all of 2 
| eem< 
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ſeemed to favour the proceedings of this committee. &. C. 50% 
The protector was no ſooner informed of theſe tranſ- 
actions, than he ſent the king to Windſor, and 
armed the inhabitants of that place and Hampton 
court for his ſecurity : and next day the malcon- 
tents were joined by the chancellor, lord Riche, the 
marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, and Sir Edward Montague. Thus rein- 
forced, they wrote a letter to the king, complain - 
ing of the duke of Somerſet; and ordered the arch- 
biſhop Paget to take care that his majeſty ſhould be 
ſerved by his own domeſtics. On the eighth day 
of October they repaired to GuilJhall, where they 
declared their ſole aim was to deliver the king from 
the hands of the duke of Somerſet, who minded 
nothing but his own private advantage ; and the 
burghers of London anſwered aloud, that 
would ſupport them to the utmoſt of cheir power. 
The duke finding himſelf abandoned by the ci- 
tizens of London, and the lieutenant of the Tower, 
was overwhelmed with deſpondence : he aſſembled 
thoſe members of the council who had not yet for- 
ſaken him, and offered to ſubmit to the judgment 
of any two of them, joined to a like number of 
the malcontents. The conſequence of this puſil- 
lanimous declaration was his being immediately de- 
ſerted by the lord Ruſſel, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, Wentworth, and Baker, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. At length the 
malcontents declared him unworthy of being pro- 
tector, and publiſhed a manifeſto for the juſtifica- 
tion of their conduct. Then they wrote a letter to 
the king, importing, That his father had appointed 
them executors of his will and regents of the — [ 
dom: That they had elected the duke of Somerſet | 
to exerciſe the office of protector, on the expreſs | 
condition, that he ſhould do nothing without their l 
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approbation; but, that he had tranſgreſſed theſe 
terms, and made himſelf abſolute maſter of the go- 
vernment: for which reaſon, deeming him unwor- 
thy of the truſt, they deſired his majeſty would al- 
low them to execute the office with which they had 
been inveſted by the late king, and diſmiſs the 
troops which the duke of Somerſet had aſſembled 
about his majeſty's perſon. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and Paget adviſed the king and the duke 
to comply with the demands of the council, which 
had already ſent deputies to. Windſor to prevent the 
eſcape of the protector and ſome of his confidents, 
When Edward ſignified his aſſent to their propoſals, 
they weat to him in a body, and met with a graci- 
ous reception: and all the duke's friends, except 
Cecil, were ſent to the Tower; he himſelf, being 
brought before the council, was accuſed of having 
violated the condition upon which he was choſen 
protector: of having treated with ambaſſadors, and 
diſpoſed of biſhoprics and governments by his ſole 
authority: of having held the court of requeſts in 
his own houſe : of having debaſed the current coin 
of the kingdom : of having publiſhed proclamations 
touching the incloſures of land, contrary to the de- 
liberations of the council: of having neglected to 
ſuppreſs, and even of having ſupported and favour- 
ed the inſurrections: of having neglected to ſupply 
the forts of Boulonnois with proviſion and ammuni- 
tion, ſo that they fell into the hands of the enemy : 


of having endeavoured to prejudice the king againſt 


the members of the council, by falſe inſinuations: 
of having proclaimed them traitors : of having ma- 
liciouſly alarmed his majeſty, by ſending him ſud- 
denly to Windſor, thereby endangering his health: 
of having armed his own friends and domeſtics, 
while the king's ſervants were left defenceleſs ; and 
of having intended to fly to Jerſey or Guernſey. 


On theſe. articles of impeachment, which he had 
. nyc 
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not time to anſwer, he was ſent to the Tower: and 4. C. 1549. 


the council appointed ſix lords to act as governors 
to the king, two at a time officiating alternately. 
Then the earl of Warwick appeared to be the prin- 
cipal promoter of the protector's ruin; for the other 
members of the council permitted him, without the 
leaſt oppoſition, to aſſume the reins of government. 
The enemies of the reformation triumphed in the 
fall of Somerſet, perſuaded that Warwick was a 
catholic in his heart, as he maintained ſuch an in- 
timate correſpondence with the earl of Southamp- 
ton. Bonner and Gardiner, who continued priſon- 
ers in the Tower, wrote letters to him, congratula- 
ting him upon having freed his country from ſuch 
a tyrant; and people began to imagine. the duke of 
Norfolk would' be ſet ar liberty. They were mif- 
taken in their conjectures; Warwick had no reli- 
gion but ambition. He knew the young king was 
ſtrongly attached to the new doctrines, and it was 


his intereſt to gain the favour of his ſovereign. 


Bonner was brought before the council, and made 
acquainted with the ſubjects of complaint laid to 
his charge. He was ordered to preach a ſermon 
in St. Papl's church, maintaining that the authority 
of a minor king is equal to that of a king come to 
the age of maturity. In his ſermon, which was 
preached before a very numerous audience, he did 
not once mention the ſubject; but expatiated on the 
real preſence in the ſacrament, and inveighed againſt 
thoſe who did not believe tranſubſtantiation. Wil- 
liam Latimer and John Hooper informing againſt 
him, a commiſſion was granted to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and Ridley, with the two ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, and the dean of St. Paul's, to try him 
in a ſummary way. His deportment, when he en- 
tered the court, was ridiculouſly extravagant z he 
pretended that he did not ſee bis judges, until they 

NumsB, LIV. my were 


And com- 
mitted to 
the Tower, 


Hayward. 
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4, C. 1549: were pointed out to him by one of the bye · ſtanders. 
When the evidences were examined, he ſaid one 
talked like a gooſe, and another like a woodcock ; 
he treated the court with contempt, and laughed at 
the people, calling them fools and dunces; doctor 
Hooper, he affirmed was an aſs indeed : he told 
ſecretary Smith that he was a liar; and being re- 
primanded by Cranmer, who faid he ought to be 
ſent to priſon for the inſolence of his behaviour, 
he replied, that he cared not whither they ſent 
him, provided they did not ſend him to the devil; 
but thither he would not go. He faid he had a 
few goods, a poor carcaſe, and a foul; the two for- 
mer were in their power, the laſt was in his own, 
The court was ſeveral times adjourned ; at length, 
finding his defence could not avail him, he appeal- 
ed to the king, and was ſent to the Marſhalſea, after 
a ne. having reviled his judges in the moſt abuſive terms. 
um. Ie was again brought before them, and ſolemnly 
a. Pub. deprived of the biſhopric of London, becauſe he 
vrived of his had not declared the king's power in his minority, 
biſhopric. as he was commanded by the protector and council. 
The earl of Southampton was ſo much mortified to 
find himfelf diſappointed in the conduct of War- 
wick, that he retired from court without taking 
leave, and died of chagrin at his houſe in the 
country. Though the earl of Warwick was thus 
delivered from an intriguing rival, he found himſelf 
not a little perplexed by the conduct of the French 
king, who perſiſted in his reſolution to recover Bou- 
logne, which the Engliſh were in no condition to 
relieve. The council ſent another embaſſy to the 
emperor, defiring him to take that city under his 
protection; but he treated the propoſal with great 
difference, alledging, that he was at peace with 
France; and at laſt frankly owning, that they had 
very little reaſon to expect aſſiſtance from him, 
while religion remained on ſuch a-footing in 5 
| and; 
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land. From this anſwer the council determined to 4 C. 160. 
make peace with the French monarch; | 
The parliament meeting on the fourth day of 
November, enacted a ſevere law againſt unlawful 
aſſemblies, in order to prevent future inſurrections; 
but they repealed the laſt ſtatute againſt vagabonds, 
as it appeared too rigorous, and renewed an act 
upon the ſame ſubject, which had paſſed in the 
reign of the laſt Henry. Then a bill of attainder A. c. 1550, 
was read in the houſe of lords againſt the duke 
of Somerſet, founded upon a confeflion ſigned 
with his own hand. A depuration of the mem- 
bers was ſent to know from his own mouth, whe- 1 
ther or not this confeſſion had been extorted. He 11 
thanked them for their candour; owned that he 11 
had voluntarily ſigned the writing; but ſolemnly BY 
proteſted, that he never harboured a ſiniſter thought 
-againſt the king or commonwealth. In conſe- 
quence of this confeſſion, he was deprived of all 
-his offices; and all his moveables, together with 
great part of his landed eſtate, were forfeited for 3 
the ule of his majeſty. His total deſtruction was The duke ef 
prevented by his ſubmiſſive behaviour, which left Sem-rizt is 
his enemies no room to proſecute? him further: fo — rpg 
that he 'was releaſed from his confinement, after 
having given ſecurity for his future conduct; and 
in two months after his enlargement, re-admitted * 
to a place in the council. The parliament mean 
while confirmed the new liturgy, decreed, That all 
the old offices, miſſals, and breviaries, ſhould be de- 
livered to certain commiſſioners appointed for that 
purpoſe : That all the prayers addreſſed to ſaints 
ſhould be razed out of the books printed in the late 
reign : and, That all the images taken from churches 
ſhould, within a fixed time, be committed to the 
flames. Then they granted a ſubſidy, which was 
followed by an act of amneſty, though the priſon- x 
ers in the Tower were excluded from it, and the | 
L 2. meet- | 
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A. c. 155% meeting was prorogued till the ſecond day of Feb- 


ruary. During this ſeſſion, the ſons of peers were 
for the firſt time permitted to fit in the houſe of 
commons. | 

The earl of Warwick had been appointed lord 
high admiral, and great mafter of the houſhold, and 
now directed the council with the moſt abſolute au- 
thority. He wanted to purchaſe a peace with the 
French king by the reſtitution of Boulogne: but, 
knowing what a load of popular odium the duke of 


Somerſet had incurred by making an overture of 


that nature, he employed an Italian merchant cal- 
led Guidatti, who lived at Southampton, to ſet on 
foot the negotiation, in ſuch a manner as would ac- 


quit him of all ſuſpicion. That foreigner repairing 


on ſome pretence to Paris, inſinuated himſelf into 
the houſe of the conſtable, the great favourite of 
Henry; and in converſation with ſome of that mi- 
niſter's officers, ſaid he believed the court of Eng- 
land would willingly part with Boulogne for a pro- 
per conſideration in ready money. The conſtable 
being informed of this hint, conferred with Gui- 


datti; and underſtanding the meaning of what he 


had dropped, deſired he would tell ſome individual 
of the Engliſh council, that the king of France 
would rather terminate the affair of Boulogne by 
accommodation than by war. Thus by the inter- 
polition of this foreigner, plenipotentiaries were ap- 
pointed on both ſides, and a congreſs was opened 


peace con- in the neighbourhood of Boulogne. After ſome 
ciucee with warm debates, the treaty was concluded on the fol- 


rtauce. 


lowing terms: That Boulogne ſhould be reſtored 
to the king of France, who, in conſideration of the 
improvements made in that fortreſs, and the expence 
of furniſhing it with proviſions and munition, 
ſhould pay four hundred thouſand golden crowns 
to the king of England: That France and Eng- 
land ſhould mutually give hoſtages for the perfor- 

7 mance 


mance of theſe articles: That Edward ſhould re- 4: © 1550. 
ſtore to the queen of Scotland, the two forts of Hu. 


Lauder and Douglas, which ſhould be demoliſhed, 
together with thoſe of Aymouth and Roxburgh, 
that were likewiſe occupied by the Engliſh: That 
the king of England ſhould deſiſt from all hoſti- 
lities againſt Scotland; but, Thar he ſhould reſerve 
to himſelf the power of proſecuting all his actions, 
demands, and pretenſions againſt France and Scot- 
land; while the French king, and the queen of 
Scotland ſhould enjoy the ſame privilege with re- 
ſpect to their demands upon England. 

When this treaty was brought over to London, 
the earl of Warwick feigned himſelf fick, that he 
might not be obliged to ſign his name to conditions 
againſt which his tongue had formerly exclaimed. 
He could not, however, elude the reproaches of the 
public, who plainly perceived, that thoſe who accepted 
of four hundred thouſand crowns, inſtead of two mil- 
lions, which Francis I. had engaged to pay, were 
the very perſons who inveighed fo bitterly againſt 
the protector, for barely propoſing the reſtitution 
of Boulogne on reaſonable terms. This conſidera- 
tion excited ſuch murmurs among the people, that 
the earl of Warwick thought proper to divert their 
attention to other objects that would conduce more 
to their ſatisfaction. He made an inquiry into the 


ciſe of their offices. An additional motive to this 
inquiry was a deſire to pay the king's debts. Nor 
did he ſpare his own friends whom he had uſed 
as inſtruments to ruin the duke of Somerſet. The 
earl of Arundel was condemned in a heavy fine ; 
Southwell was committed to priſon; and others 
purchaſed his forbearance with round ſums of mo- 
ney. This ſeverity pleaſed the nation in general, 

L 3 and 


Rymer, 


Arbitrary 


proceedings 


practices of thoſe who had embezzled the king's or che earl of 
revenue, or been guilty of oppreſſion in the exer- Warwick. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


and eſtabliſhed Warwick's authority among the 
great, who perceiving the vigour with which he 
acted, began to dread the weight of his reſentment. 
In the courſe of this year, Thirleby reſigned the 
ſee of Weſtminſter, which was reunited to that of 
London, and beftowed upon Ridley of Rocheſter, 


The biſhopric of Norwich was given to Thirleby; 


AR, Pub. 


Death of 
* Pope Julius, 


Yzoncan, | 


that of Rocheſter to Poinet; and John Hooper was 
created biſhop of Glouceſter. Polydore Virgil, wha 
had reſided forty years in England, obtained per- 
miſſion to paſs the reſt of his days in his own coun- 
try; and the king allowed him to enjoy his bene- 
fices, in conſideration of his having ſpent the beſt 

part of his life in compiling the Engliſh hiſtory. 
Pope Paul III. dying in the latter end of the pre- 
ceding year, the cardinals aſſembled in the con- 
clave agreed to ele& Pole as his ſucceſſor z and ac- 
rually repaired to his chamber in the night, to adore 
him, according to cuſtom; but, he deſired they 
would defer the ceremony till next day, that it might 
not be a work of darkneſs. This ſcruple ſeemed fa 
extraordinary, that ſome of them concluded he had 
loſt his ſenſes ; others were apprehenſive, that ſhould 
he obtain the papacy, he would exert himſelf in re- 
forming the court of Rome, and the college of car- 
dinals. They from that moment reſolved to elevate 
ſome other perſon to the papal chair; but, being 
divided into three factions, they could not agree till 
the month of February, when they elected the car- 
dinal de Monte, who aſſumed the name of Julius 
III. The emperor at the diet intended to compel 
the proteſtants to ſubmit to all the deciſions of the 
council which had been brought back to Trent: 
but, he was warmly oppoſed by Maurice elector of 
Saxony, tho' that prince uſed ſuch circumſpection 
in his conduct, that he did not forfeit the favour 
of Charles, who conſented to his being appointed 
general 
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general of the army of the empire, to finiſh the war 4 C1550» 
by the ſiege of Magdeburgh, the only proteſtant 
city which had not ſubmitted. 

In England the reformation was ſo agreeable to a. C. r551, 
the young king, that the miniſtry, in order to gain 
his favour, countenanced and encouraged it with 
all their influence, while Cranmer was indefatigable 
in the ſame work. Gardiner was depoſed for the 
{ame reaſon on account of which Borfter had been 
deprived of his biſhopric, and ſent back to the 
Tower, where he remained till the reign of queen 
Mary. A new confeſſion of faith was finiſhed by 
the commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, and 
the new liturgy was in many places corrected. The 
king, whoſe underſtanding [= exceeded his years, 
began to take cognizance of different affairs. He 
wrote a journal of all the tranſactions that fell un- 
der his obſervation ; and became ſo zealous for the 
new religion, that 'he inſiſted upon its being em- 
braced by all his ſubjects without diſtinction. The Theprinces 
princeſs Mary, however, would never conform to Miryretuies 
the alterations which had been made; and her op- © 
poſition ſubjected her to many mortifications from 
the council, and the king himſelf, whoſe zeal on 
this occaſion roſe . to a ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion. His ſiſter Elizabeth was educated in the 
principles of the reformation, which was afterwards 
brought to perfection under her adminiſtration. The 
princeſs Mary was ſo alarmed at the inſults ſne 
had received, that ſne reſolved to quit the kingdom, 
and actually concerted a ſcheme for that purpoſe, 
with the governante of the Low Countries; but her 
deſign was diſcovered, and meaſures were taken to 
prevent the execution of it. The earl of Warwick, Sc eme of 
perceiving the king was incenſed againſt his ſiſter = — 
Mary, formed a project for excluding her intirely 
from the ſucceſſion, to match Elizabeth in a foreign 
country, and effect a marriage between one of his 

1. 4 own 
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A. C. 1551 own ſons and lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter of the 
earl of Dorſet, and Frances Brandon, who in the 
order of ſucceſſion held the next place to the two 
daughters of Henry. For this purpoſe, the earl of 
Warwick contracted an intimacy of friendſhip with 
Dorſet; and two ſucceſſive dukes of Suffolk of the 
family of Brandon being cut off by the ſweating- 
fickneſs, which now raged in England, the title 
was conferred upon the earl of Dorſet. Yet it 
will be found difficult to reconcile this project of 
Warwick to his negotiation for the marriage of the 
king with the daughter of Henry II. the French 
monarch. The marquis of Northampton, the bi- 
ſhop of Ely, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, 
were ſent ambaſſadors to France, with the order of 
the garter for Henry ; and the propoſal of a match 
between his daughter Elizabeth and the king of 
England. Commiſſioners were immediately ap- 
pointed to treat with them on this ſubject, and the 
treaty was ſigned at Angers; but Edward died be- 
fore the princeſs was of age. In the mean time, 
Henry returned the compliment, by ſending the 
marechal de Montmorency at the head of a ſplendid 
embaſſy, with the order of St. Michael, to the 
king of England. 

Immediately after theſe tranſactions, the earl of 
Warwick was created duke of Northumberland 
nor were his intimate friends forgot in this promo- 
tion. William Pawlet earl of Wiltſhire, and lord 
high treaſurer, received the title of marquis of 
Wincheſter, and Sir William Herbert was created 
earl of Pembroke. The new duke did not think 
his authority was perfectly ſecured during the life 
of the duke of Somerſet, who made great pro- 
greſs in retrieving the king's favour ; and actually 
began to take meaſures for re · aſſuming the office 
of protector. In order to prevent the elevation of 
ſuch a powerful rival, Northumberland reſolved to 

ruin 
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ruin him effectually. He found means by artful * © 2554+ 


infinuations to alienate the king's affection from that 
nobleman ; and then, by repeated inſults, provoked 
him to take ſuch meaſures as furniſhed a handle to 
work his deſtruction. Somerſet's patience being 
exhauſted, he is ſaid to have contrived a ſcheme for 
aſſaſſinating this troubleſome upſtart, One of his 
confidents, called Sir Thomas Palmer, betrayed his 
private converſation, and declared, in the king's 
hearing, that the duke of Somerſet had laid a plan 
for aſſaſſinating the duke of Northumberland, the 
marquis of Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke. 
The evidence of this perſon, who was a man of an 
infamous character, was corroborated by the con- 
feſſion of one Crane; another of the name of Ham- 
mond owned that the duke's chamber had been 
ſtrongly watched by night at Greenwich ; and the 
lord Strange voluntarily declared, that Somerſet de- 
fired he would perſuade the king to marry his third 
daughter, and act as a ſpy about his majeſty's per- 


ſon, The duke was immediately arreſted, and ſent The auke of 
to the Tower, together with the lord Grey, and 92" i: 


again ar- 


ſome other adherents : next day the dutcheſs was refed. | 


committed to the ſame place, as well as Sir Thomas 
Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stan- 
hope, Wingfield, Banniſter, Vaughan, and many 
others. The duke of Somerſet was ſoon brought 
to his trial before the marquis of Wincheſter, who 
fat as high ſteward upon the occaſion, and the reſt 
of the peers, including the duke of Northumber- 
land, the marquis of Northampton, and the earl of 
Pembroke, who were both parties and judges in 
this court of judicature. He was accuſed of a de- 
ſign to ſecure the perſon of the king, and reaſſume 
the adminiſtration of affairs, to aſſaſſinate the duke 
of Northumberland, and raiſe an inſurrection in the 
city of London. He pleaded Not guilty, and de- 

fired 
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A. C. 1551. fired he might be confronted with his accuſers. His 


Tried and 
ron demned 
fer felony, 


requeſt was rejected: he was acquitted of treaſon, 
but condemned to death for ſimple felony, on a ſta- 
tute paſſed in the reign of Henry VII. declaring it 
felonious for any perſon to harbour the thought of 
killing a privy-counſellor. This ſcandalous ſen- 
tence being pronounced, Somerſet craved pardon 
of the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 


Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, tor the 


Hayward, 


enmity he had bore them. The populace ſeeing 
him reconveyed to the Tower without the axe, which 
was no longer carried before him, becauſe he was 
condemned to be hanged, imagined he had been in- 
tirely acquitted; and in repeated ſhouts and accla- 
mations manifeſted their joy, which was ſoon con- 
verted into forrow, when they were better inform- 
ed of his doom. 

The nation in general believed he would obtain 
his pardon; but the king's heart was hardened againſt 
him by the arts of the miniſter, who prevailed upon 
one Bartuille to declare to his majeſty, that Somer- 
ſet had employed him to aſſaſſinate the duke of 
Northumberland. He was even told, that the 
duke had confeſſed the whole ſcheme, after his 
condemnation: he was amuſed with diverſions, 
that his mind might not have leiſure to reflect upon 
the nature of the trial; he was beſieged in ſuch a 


manner, that no friend of his uncle could approach 


his perſon. That unhappy nobleman had indeed 
intereſted the lord Riche the chancellor in his fa- 
vour; but the correſpondence between them being 
accidentally diſcovered, the lord Riche was de- 
prived of the great ſeal, which was given in charge 
to the biſhop of Ely. At length, the king ſigned 
an order for the execution of his uncle, who, on 
the twenty-ſecond day of January appeared on the 


ſcaffold, without the leaſt emotion, in the midſt of 


4 
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a vaſt concourſe of the populace, by whom he was 4. C. 1552. 
beloved, He ſpoke to them with great compoſure, ye is te. 
proteſting his innocence of the crimes laid to his bed. 
charge; and that he had always promoted the ſer- 

vice of his king, and the intereſt of the true reli- 

gion to the utmoſt of his power. The people 
atteſted the truth of what he ſaid by crying aloud, 

It is moſt true: and when he a at the 

king might enjoy heath and proſperity, there was a 

general reſponſe of Amen. The ſpectators ſeem- 

ed to be in great agitation, and on the brink 

of taking ſome violent meaſure, Certain people, 

who had been ordered to aſſiſt in arms at the exe- 

cution, perceiving, as they approached Tower-hill, 

that the duke was already on the ſcaffold, mended 

their pace, crying aloud to each other, Come 

« away!” The precipitation with which they ad- 
vanced, and this exclamation, which was ecchoed 
through the whole multitude, produced an univerſal 
rumult. After this had ſubſided, Sir Anthony 

Brown riding towards the ſcaffold, the people ex- 
claimed, A pardon, a pardon.” But, the duke 

with great compoſure, aſſured them they were miſ- 

taken; and intreated them to be quiet, that he 

might paſs his laſt moments in peace. Then he con- 

tinued his ſpeech z and concluding with a deſire Fe. 
that they would join with him in prayer, ſubmitted 

to the ſtroke of the executioner. Thus fell the 

duke of Somerſet, a ſacrifice to the ambition of his 

rival, He was a nobleman of a middling genius, not 
without virtues, though warmed by ſtrong paſſions, 

among which vanity, pride, and ambition, ſeemed 

to predominate, The people were ſo well convinced 

of his innocence, that they looked upon him as a 1 
martyr ; and dipping handkerchiefs in his blood, | 
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preſerved them as precious relics. Sir Ralph Vane, 
2 brave old ſoldier, and Sir Miles Partridge were 
| hanged, 
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hanged, and Sir Michael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas 
Arundel, beheaded as the duke's accomplices. Vane 
encountered death with equal intrepidity and diſ- 


dain, obſerving, that the time had been when he 


was of ſome eſtimation, but now the cowardly 
and courageous were treated alike; and all of 
them declared, in their laſt moments, that they 
had never offended againſt the king, or any of his 
council. 

While the Engliſh miniſtry was intent upon theſe 
tranſactions, the emperor's affairs in Germany aſ- 
ſumed a new aſpect. Maurice elector of Saxony 
entered privately into a league with France, and 
the proteſtants of his own country. He ſent am- 
baſſadors to engage Edward in the ſame aſſocia- 
tion; and ſollicit a ſupply of four hundred thou- 
{and crowns to maintain the intereſt of the reformed 
religion. The miniſtry gave him to underſtand, 
that the king was not averſe to a league calculated 
intirely for the ſake of religion; but that he would 
not be concerned in any league or alliance which 
was concerted on political maxims. Nevertheleſs, 
if the elector of Saxony would confer more parti- 
cularly with the proteſtant princes, and then ſend 
ambaſſadors ſufficiently authoriſed to the king, he 
would return a more poſitive anſwer. The par- 
liament aſſembling on the twenty- third of January, 
a ſtatute was enacted againſt thoſe who ſhould write 
or ſpeak evil of the king; but in this act was in- 
ſerted a clauſe, importing, That no perſon ſhould 
be convicted except upon the evidence of two wit- 
reſſes at leaſt, or be confronted with the criminal. 
Then they paſſed an act to authorize the New 
Common Prayer-book ; another for aſcertaining 
the faſts and holidays; a third for the relief of the 
poor; a fourth allowing the marriage of the clergy ; 
a fifth againſt uſury; and a fixth againſt _— 

| Ad! 
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ting aſide the entail of Somerſer's eſtate in favour of 
the children of his firſt marriage, whom he had ex- 
cluded from his inheritance ; but as a clauſe of this 
bill declared, that the late duke and his accomplices 
had been juſtly condemned, the houſe of commons 
refuſed to paſs the act until the clauſe was removed. 
In the ſame ceſſion, the duke of Northumberland 
attempted to deſtroy Tonſtall biſhop of Durham by 
attainder, on pretence of having concealed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king; but the commons rejected 
the bill, becauſe the deſign was to condemn the 
biſhop without his being confronted by his accuſers. 
The duke's aim was to obtain for himſelf the dig- 


nity of palatine of Durham, which was annexed to The parti 
ment diſ- 
ſolved, and 


which had been elected during the protectorſnip of another con- 


the biſhopric. But perceiving that this parliament, 


Somerſet, was not diſpoſed to comply with all his 
wiſhes, he took care that it ſhould be diſſolved, and 
another convoked for the enſuing year. In the 
mean time, he continued to indulge his reſentment 
againſt the memory and adherents of the late duke 
of Somerſet. He commenced a rigorous inquiſi- 
tion about the lands formerly belonging to the chan- 
tries, which had been given away during the admi- 
niſtration of that nobleman ; and ſome of the new 
proprietors were condemned in heavy fines, while 
the reſt appeaſed him with large ſums of money. 
He conceived a violent antipathy to the lord Pager, 
who had been always a ſtaunch adherent of Somer- 
ſet; and that nobleman was not only ſubjected to a 
grievous fine, but even degraded from the order of 
the garter, on pretence that he was not a gentleman 
by birth. Thus, the duke at once gratified his re- 
ſentment, and procured the vacant garter for his 
own ſon the lord Warwick. In the courſe of this 
Year, Heath and Day, the biſhops of Worceſter 

| and 
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voked. 
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4. C. 1552. and Cheſter, were depoſed on account of their open 
His, of the Oppoſition to the reformed religion. The patents 


A.C. 1553, teſtants, by conſenting to the famous edict of 


by which the king filled the vacant biſhoprics, 
were altered in the form, ſo as that he was left at 
liberty to deprive them of their ſees, according to 
his own pleaſure, without obſerving the ordinary 
formalities. The company of German merchants 
known by the appellation of the Steel-yard, was 
ſuppreſſed becauſe it monopolized the exportation 
of the woollen manufacture; and a project was 
formed for converting Hull and Southampton into 
free ports ; but, the ſcheme was never carried into 
execution. The king of France having declared 
war againſt the emperor, and taken Mentz by ſur- 
prize, the elector of Saxony aſſembled his troops, 
and pulling off the maſk, marched directly to In- 
ſpruck, where he had well nigh taken the emperor, 
who now found himſelf obliged to favour the pro- 


Paſſau. - | 
The duke of Northumberland found the new 
parliament as obſequious as he could have wiſhed. 
They granted a very conſiderable ſubſidy to the 
king, on a ſuppoſition that his finances had been 
diſſipated during the adminiſtration of Somerſet. 
They ſuppreſſed the biſhopric of Durham, in lieu 
of which one was founded in the ſame place, and 
another at Newcaſtle ; but, the dignity of palatine 
was conferred on the duke of Northumberland. 
Then the parliament was diſſolved, after a ſhort 
ſeſſion of one month; though, during that time, 
the miniſter accompliſhed the purpoſes for which 
it had been convoked. The king, who had been 
for ſome time indiſpoſed, in conſequence of the 
ſmall pox, which left a diſorder upon his lungs, 
ſigned an order for the viſitation of the churches, 
that their ſuperfluous plate and ornaments might be 
| | con- 
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converted to the uſe of the poor; but ſuch fraud & C. 155 
and extortion were practiſed in this inquiry, that 
the poor reaped very little benefit from the kings 
charitable intention. His diſtemper now degene- 
rated into a confirmed conſumption ; and many 
le did not ſcruple to infinuate, that the duke 

of Northumberland had tampered with his conſti- 
tution. Edward faw his own danger, and bore 
the proſpect of death with uncommon fortitude ; 
all the concern he manifeſted was for the ſtate of 
religion, which he foreſaw would be altered in the 
reign of Mary his ſucceſſor. He was greatly diſ- 
turbed by this reflection; and the duke of Nor- 
thumberland did not fail to feed his diſquiet, by 
deſcribing the ſcenes of perſecution that would be 
ated under a popiſh ſovereign. His deſign was to 
pave the way for Edward's ſetting aſide the ſucceſ- 
fon, When the phyſicians deſpaired of the king's 
life, he was committed to the care of an obſcure 
woman, who undertook to cure him by means 
which ſhe would not diſcover. No hopes of his re- ond Can. 
covery now remaining, the duke would no longer ford Dudley 
delay the marriage of his fourth fon lord Guilford peck 
Dudley, with the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter Gre, 
of the new duke of Suffolk, and Frances Brandon, 
mentioned in Henry's will, as next in ſucceſſion to 
his own daughters. At the ſame time, Jane's ſe- 
cond ſiſter Catherine eſpouſed the lord Herbert eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke ; and the third was 
married to Martin Keys the groom porter. 

Theſe knots of intereſt being tied, the duke re- 
ſolved to take the firſt opportunity of executing the 
other part of his project. One day, when the king 
lamented his fiſter's averſion to the reformed reli- 
gion, Northumberland told him there was only one 
way of preventing the misfortunes which threatened 
his country; and that was by excluding the prin- 

"i ceſs 
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ceſs Mary from the ſucceſſion, and transferring the 
crown to lady Jane Grey. He repreſented, that 
the princeſs Elizabeth could not help ſharing her 
ſiſter's fate, becauſe the only pretence they could 
uſe againſt Mary was illegitimacy ; and that equally 
affected Elizabeth, as the marriages of both their 
mothers had been declared unlawful by act of par- 
liament. This expedient was well reliſhed by 
Edward. The intereſt of religion was his prevail- 
ing care, which on this occaſion ſurmounted every 
other conſideration ;. and he entertained the moſt 
tender regard for lady Jane Grey, who poſſeſſed all 
the amiable accompliſhments of mind and perſon, 
Three of the judges were forthwith ordered to draw 
up an act of conveyance, transferring the crown to 
Jady Jane Grey upon the death of Edward. They 
at firft refuſed to comply with this order, alledging, 
that in. framing ſuch an act, they ſhould render 
themſelves liable to the pains and penalties of high- 
treaſon, according to act of parliament. The duke 
of Northumberland was ſo incenſed at their refuſal, 


that he could hardly refrain from perſonal violence. 
In a word, partly by threats, and partly by letters 


Havward, 
Burrict., 


Ti.e king's 
death, and 
charatᷣter. 


of pardon granted in their favour by anticipation, 
they were prevailed upon to draw up the act of con- 
veyance, which was ſigned by all the other judges, 
except Sir James Hales, and all the members of 
the privy- council, Cranmer himſelf not excepted. 
The king ſtill continued under the regimen pre- 
{cribed by the woman who had undertaken his 
cure; but the diſtemper gaining ground every day, 
ſhe was diſmiſſed, and the phyſicians were recalled, 
Notwithſtanding all their endeavours, he died on 
the ſixth day of July, in the ſeventeenth year of his 
age, and in the ſeventh year of his reign, after hav- 
ing exhibited marks of the moſt pious reſignation. 


Edward is celebrated by hiſtprians for the bramy's 
| 19 
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his perſon, the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, and the A. C. 1353, 


extent of his knowledge. By that time he had at- 
tained the ſixteenth year, he underſtood the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages; he 
was verſed in the ſciences of logic, muſic, natural 


philoſophy, and maſter of all the theological diſputes; 


inſomuch that the famous Hieronymus Cardanus, 
in his return from Scotland, viſiting the Engliſh 
court, was aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he had made 
in learnzngz and afterwards extolled him in his 
works as a prodigy of nature. Notwithſtanding 
theſe encomiums, he ſeems to have had an ingredient 
of bigotry in his diſpoſition that would have ren- 
dered him very troubleſome to thoſe of tender con- 
ſciences, who might have happened to differ from 
him in religious principles; nor can we reconcile 
either to his boaſted humanity or penetration, his 
conſenting to the death of his uncle, who had 
ferved him faithfully, unleſs we ſuppoſe he wanted 
reſolution to withſtand the importunities of his mi- 
niſter; and was deficient in that vigour of mind, 
which often exiſts independent of learning and 
culture *. | 


* He died at Greenwich, and was great pomp, near the remains of his 
buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, with grandfather king Henry VII. 
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A. c. 1553, HE duke of Northumberland carefully con- 
'J- cealed the death of Edward, in hope of ſe- 

| curing the perion of the princeſs Mary, who, by an 
order of council, had been required to attend her 
I brother in his illneſs. - She had come as far as Hod- 
I deſdon, within ſeventeen miles of London, when 
li ſhe received a meſſage from the earl of Arundel, 
| informing her of Edward's death, and the ſteps 

1 which had been taken to exclude her from the 
throne. Alarmed at this intelligence, ſhe retired 
immediately to Kenning-Hall in Norfolk, from 
whence ſhe ſent orders to Sir George Somerſet, Sir 
William Drury, and Sir W. Waldegrave, to attend 
her immediately with all the forces they could raiſe. 
Circular letters were diſpatched to all the great 
towns and nobility of the kingdom, reminding them 
of her right, and commanding them to proclaim 
her without delay. Then ſhe wrote to the council, 
expreſſing her ſurprize, that as they knew her un- 
doubted right of ſucceſſion, they had not made 
her acquainted with her brother's deceaſe ; and pro- 
| miſing to take them into favour, provided they 
| | would immediately proclaim her in the city of Lon- 
F don, and other places, according to the dictates of 
| their duty. Having taken theſe ſteps, ſhe retired 
| to Framlingham- Caſtle in Suffolk, that ſhe might 
1 be near the ſea, and eſcape to Flanders, in caſe ſhe 
3 ſhould find herſelf hard preſſed. Mean while the 
duke of Northumberland, who governed the king 
dom in the name of the council, being appriſed of 
mi Mary's retreat, went with the duke of Suffolk as 
| | deputies from the council, to intimate to Jane 

1 Grey her acceſſion to the throne, by virtue of an 
f act of conveyance. They found this young lady at 
| 2 Sion. 
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A, C. 1553: to the throne. 


He aſferti- 


Þbles troops 


at New- 


market. 
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His ſuſpicions were not without 
foundation. The earl of Arundel was attached to 
the old religion, and hated Northumberland, who 
had extorted from him a large fine, on pretence 
that he had diflipated the king's revenues. The 
other members were diſgufted by his inſupportable 
pride and arrogance ; and longed for an opportu- 
nity to ſhake off the yoke of his authority. At pre- 
ſent they found themſelves in effect priſoners; and 
were fain to temporize, by — to every thing 
he propoſed. The death of Edward, and acceſſion 
of lady Jane Grey, were notified to the Engliſh am- 
baſſadors at foreign courts; and Richard Shelly 
was diſpatched as envoy, with a letter from Jane to 
the emperor, offering to renew the treaty of peace 
between him and England. Shelly, however, did 
not demand an audience, until he ſhould fee what 
turn affairs might take in his own country. 
Northumberland underſtanding that Mary was 
joined by John Bourcher earl of Bath, Henry Rat- 
cliffe earl of Suſſex, the ſons of lord Wharton, and 
Mordaunt, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir W. Drury, 
Sir Henry Jernegan, and many other perſons of 
diſtinCtion ; that ſhe had been proclaimed at Nor- 
wich; and that the people of Norfolk and Suffolk 
had riſen in arms for the defence of her claim ; he, 
with conſent of council, aſſembled ſome troops at 
Newmarket, ſet on foot new levies in London, and 
different parts of the kingdom ; and appointed the 
duke of Suffolk general of the army, becauſe he 
himſelf was afraid to leave the council, of which 
he had reaſon to be jealous. Nevertheleſs, the earl 
of Arundel, who wanted nothing but an opportu- 
nity to act openly in behalf of Mary, made ſuch 
remonſtrances to Jane Grey, touching the military 
character of the duke of Northumberland, which 
would ſtrike terror into the hearts of her enemies, 
that ſhe inſiſted upon his taking the command 
e 


:. I © 


could not part without the utmoſt reluctance. Nor- 
thumberland could not help complying with her 
requeſt. He ſet out for the army at Newmarket, 
attended by his ſon the earl of Warwick, the mar- 
quis of Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, and 
the lord Gray of Wilton; and ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of eight thouſand men, with whom he 
advanced to Bury. Mean while, Mary was joined 
by the lord Thomas Howard, ſon to the duke of 
Norfolk, with all the friends of that family, Six 
ſhips being ordered by the council to cruiſe on the 
coaſt of Suffolk, in order to prevent her eſcape by 
ſea, were driven by ſtreſs of weather into a port of 
Eſſex, where the crews impriſoned their comman- 
ders, and revolted to Mary. Four thouſand men 
were Taiſed in her behalf in Bucks, by Sir Edward 
Haſtings, the lord Windſor, and Sir Edward Peck- 
ham : another body had aſſembled in Oxfordſhire, 
under Sir John Williams; and a third in the 
county of Northampton, commanded by Sir Tho- 
mas Treſham. Nevertheleſs, when her friends were 
informed that the duke of Northumberland had be- 
gun his march, ſome of them adviſed her to retire 
into another country; and perhaps ſhe would have 
complied with this advice, had he acted with vi- 
gour and diſpatch. But, in all probability, he per 
ceived marks of diſſatisfaction among his troops. 
Inſtead of marching directly to the enemy, he loi- 
tered ſeveral days in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge; and ordered doctor Edwin Sandys vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity, to ſupport the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Jane in a ſermon. The doctor preached ac- 
cordingly ; but ſpoke with ſuch circumſpection, that 
he offended neither party, This was not the caſe 
with Ridley at London, who preached with more 
zeal than diſcretion ; and made lo free with the 
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the forces in lieu of her father, from whom ſhe &. C. 1553, 
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156 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. O 1553- character of Mary, that ſhe never forgave him for 
the attack. 


The duke wrote to the council in the moſt pref. 
ſing terms for a reinforcement; and they actually 
offered eight crowns per month, beſides ſubſiſtence, 
to every volunteer who would inlift in the ſervice : 
but, ſuch was the general odium againſt Northum- 
berland, that few or none would engage even on 
theſe terms ; while they crowded to the banners of 
Mary, and maintained themſelves at their own ex- 
pence. In a little time her army amounted to forty 
thouſand men, and great numbers of people aſſiſted 
her with money, plate, and jewels. Their regard 

for the heir of blood concurred with their deteſta- 
tion of Northumberland, to produce a torrent of po- 
pularity in her favour. The earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, finding themſelves ſtill detained in the 
Tower under the inſpection of the duke of Suffolk, 
who was inſtructed by Northumberland to watch 
their conduct, took an opportunity from that duke's 
preſſing letters to propoſe, that as the French am- 
baſſador was averſe to enter the Tower, they ſhould 
meet him at Baynard's-Caftle, a houſe belonging 
to the earl of Pembroke, where they might confer 
with him, and take meaſures for bringing over a 
body of troops which had been raiſed by the direc- 
tion of the duke, for the ſervice of queen Jane. 
Suffolk aſſenting to the propoſal, they invited to 
the place all the noblemen about London who were 
thought well affected ro Mary; and when they 
met, the earl of Arundel made a ſpeech in favour 
of that princeſs, propoſing that ſhe might be pro- 
claimed queen of England. This motion being ſe- 
conded by the earl of Pembroke, who laid his hand 
upon his ſword, and declared he would defend her 
againſt all opponents, the whole afſembly aſſent- 
ed to the propoſal. They forthwith ſent for * 
| or 
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lord mayor and aldermen, and informed them of &. C. 1553. 
the reſolution which they had been taken: then The re&t of 
mounting their horſes, they rode to the croſs in d u 
Cheapſide, where Mary was proclaimed queen of Mer, 
England, by Sir Chriſtopher Barker, principal king A imed in 
at arms: Te Deum was ſung in the cathedral at Landon. 
St. Paul's; and the event was celebrated with all 
manner of rejoicings uſual on ſuch occaſions. The 
earl of Arundel! and lord Paget were diſpatched to 
Framlingham-Callle, to give the queen an account 
of theſe proceedings. Some companies took pol- 
ſeſſon of the Tower without oppoſition, Lady 
Jane Grey reſigned her royalty with marks of real 
ſatis faction; and retired with her mother to their 
own habitation. | 

The duke of Suffolk acquieſced in all theſe tran- 
factions; and next day that nobleman, with arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, chancellor Goodricke, the mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, and the reſt of the council, 
ſigned an order to the duke of Northumberland, ta 
diſband his forces, and behave himſelf like a dutiful 
ſubject to queen Mary. He had already been in- 
formed of this ſudden revolution; and diſmiſſed 
the remainder of his army, which had been greatly 
reduced by deſertion. His firſt intention was to 
quit the kingdom immediately; but being prevent- 
ed by the band of penſioners, who told him, he 
muſt ſtay to juſtify their conduct, he endeavoured 
to recommend himſelf to Mary by extravagant de- 
monſtrations of zeal for her ſervice. He repaire.. 
to the market-place in Cambridge, and proclaiming 
her queen of England, threw up his cap in token 
of joy. Bur, he reaped no advantage from theſe 
exterior marks of attachment. Next day, he was pute of 
arreſted in the queen's name by the earl of Arundel, C 
at whoſe feet he fell down upon his knees, begging his adhe- 
his prote & ion in the molt abject terms of ſupplica- ,, ar: 
tion. His three ſons, the lord Warwick, Ambroſe, ; 
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and Henry, his brother, Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir 
John and Sir Henry Gates, Sir Thomas Palmer, 
and Dr. Sandys, ſhared the ſame fate; and were 
committed along with him to the Tower of Lon- 
don. It was on this occaſion that a woman, ap- 
proaching the duke in his way to priſon, preſented 
an handkerchief which ſhe had dipped in the blood 
of the duke of Somerſet ; and upbraided him with 
the ruin of that innocent nobleman. About the 
ſame time, the earl of Huntingdon, the marquis 
of Northampton, the lords Haſtings, and Robert 
Dudley, Sir Robett Corbet, and biſhop Ridley, 
were likewiſe taken into cuſtody ; as were the duke 
of Suffolk, Sir Roger Cholmley, and Sir Edward 
Montague, the chief juſtices of England; bur theſe 
three were afterwards ſet at liberty. 

On the third day of April the queen made her 
entry into London, accompanied by her ſiſter 
Elizabeth, wha had jained her on the road with a 
thouſand horſe raiſed for her ſervice. When ſhe 
arrived at the Tower ſhe releaſed the duke of Nor- 
folk, the dutcheſs of Somerſet, the biſhops Gardi- 
ner and Bonner, and the lord Edward Courtney, 
ſon and heir of the marquis of Exeter, a young 
nobleman, whom in a few days ſhe created earl ot 
Devonſhire, Thus Mary became miſtreſs of the 
realm without bloodſhed; though ſhe owed her ſuc- 
ceſs in a great meaſure, to the popular hatred which 
the duke of Northumberland had incurred : but ſhe 
forgot the good offices of the Suffolk people, who 
had firſt declared in her favour, on the expreſs pro- 
miſe of being indulged with liberty of conſcience. 
She was indeed a bigot to her religion in the moſt 
gloomy ſenſe: and her attention during her whole 
reign was engroſſed by the eager deſire of reſtoring 
the papal power in England, and of gratifying her 
revenge againſt thoſe who were averſe to her princi- 
ples and luteeflion, She propoſed in * = 
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eſtabliſh the catholic religion at once, and ſend for &. © 1553” 

cardinal Pole, in quality of pope's legate. Gardi- 

ner dreaded the effects of ſuch a ſudden change, and 

foreſaw that cardinal Pole, who was not his friend, 

would ſoon ſuperſede his influence with the queen. 

He therefore privately ſent an expreſs to the empe- 

ror, repreſenting that the queen's propoſal was dan- 

gerous, becauſe the Engliſh people could not be 

brought all at once to recognize the papal autho- 

rity, and the zeal of the cardinal would produce dan- 

gerous convulſions in the kingdom: that, on the 

contrary, every thing would ſucceed to the ſatisfac- 

tion of her majeſty and the advantage of religion, 
provided ſhe, the queen, would appoint him chan- 

cellor, that he might be veſted with authority ſuf- 

ficient to manage ſuch a delicate affair, and execute 

the ſcheme which he had projected. Charles was 

ſo convinced of the ſolidity of his remonſtrance, 

that he wrote to Mary, exhorting her to moderate 

her zeal, and liſten to the advice of Gardiner, to 

whom ſhe at length committed the great ſeal of 

England, even before his pardon was expedited : 

ſo that he ſat as judge in chancery, while he him- 

elf was under ſentence of death. | 

On the eighteenth day of Auguſt, the duke of Bake 

Northumberland was brought to his trial in Weſt - terland con- 

minſter-hall, Thomas duke of Norfolk fitting as che. 

high-ſteward, He deſired to know, whether a man, 

acting by orders under the great ſeal, could be 

Juitly charged with treaſon for theſe actions? and 

whether thoſe, who were at leaft equally culpable, 

could fit as his judges ? The high ſteward replied, 

that the great ſeal of an uſurper could be no war- 

rant; and, that any perſon, againtt whom there 

was nothing upon record, was reputed in law, ca- 

pable of ſitting on any trial. From this laſt anſwer, 

which is ſo repugnant to common ſenſe, the duke 

foreſaw that any abjection he could make would be 
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HISTORY O ENGLAND, 


A. C. 2555. over-ruled; he therefore confeſſed the indictment, 


God in. 
Burnet. 


and referred himſelf to her majeſty's mercy. His 
example, in this particular, was followed by the 
earl of Warwick and the marquis of Northampton, 
who were tried at the ſame tribunal; and all three 
were condemned to death as traitors. Sir John and 
Sir Henry Gates, Sir Andrew Dudley, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, pleaded guilty, and underwent 
the ſame ſentence. The duke confeſſed on the 
ſcaffold, that he had been always a Roman catholic 
in his heart, and expreſſed great ſorrow for havin 
plundered the effefts of the church, eſpecially as 
he could not now make reſtitution. He is ſaid to 
have been amuſed with a promiſe of pardon, in con- 
ſequence of which he made this confeſſion : if that 
was the caſe he was miſerably deceived, and died 
unregretted by both parties; Gates and the infa- 
mous Palmer ſuffered death, bur the other con- 
demned perſons were firſt reprieved, and afterwards 
pardoned. When the obſequies of Edward were 
performed in Weſtminſter-abbey, the new minilters 
propoſed to uſe the old office, which had been abo- 
liſhed ; but Cranmer oppoſed this deſign with great 
vehemence, and in perſon celebrated the ſervice 
according to the new liturgy. 

Though the queen declared in council, that ſhe 
would not force the conſciences of her ſubjects, ſhe 
favoured the Roman catholics ſo openly, that they 
did not ſcruple to ſay in public, their religion 
would ſoon be re-eſtabliſhed. Bonner's chaplain, 
Bourn, preaching in St. Paul's church, extolled his 


maſter with ſuch extravagant encomiums, and men- 


tioned king Edward in ſuch contemptuous terms, 
that his audience being incenſed at his infolence, 
began to pelt him with ſtones, and handled him ſo 
roughly that he would have loſt his life, had not be 
been protected by Bradford and Rogers, two pro- 
teſtant miniſters. The queen afterwards publiſhed 
a pro- 
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a proclamation, profeſſing the faith in which ſhe 4. C. 1553. 
had been educated; but promiſed that no perſon 
ſhould be puniſhed for religion, until it ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. In the mean time n ref 


ſhe forbad all unlawful aſſemblies, and all perſons treated, 


were prohibited from preaching without licences. 
She declared that no man ſhould be puniſhed for 
the laſt rebellion, without her own expreſs order; 
but that ſhe would puniſh ſeverely all thoſe who 
ſhould promote ſuch pernicious deſigns for the fu- 
ture. The inhabitants of Suffolk, truſting to the 
verbal promiſe of her majeſty, did not ſcrupulouſly 
obſerve the injunctions in this proclamation ;. and, 
an order being ſent to. their magiſtrates to puniſh 
the delinquents with the utmoſt rigour of the law, 
they ſent deputies to court, to remind the queen of 
her promiſe : but their remonſtrance was treated 
with great . contempt, and one of their deputies 
placed in the pillory for the freedom of his expoſtu- 
lation, Bradford and Rogers were confined on ac- 
count of their popularity. Bonner, Gardiner, Ton- 
ſtal, Heath, and Day, were re eſtabliſhed in the dio- 
ceſes of which they had been deprived. Hooper, 
biſhop of Glouceſter, and Coverdale of Exeter, with 
ſeveral other proteſtant divines, were impriſoned, 
becauſe they would not ſubmit to Gardiner, who 
was impowered by the queen to grant licences for 
preaching. Divine ſervice was openly celebrated 
in the old manner, though contrary to th: laws ſtill 
ſubſiſting. Judge Hales was fined in a thouſand 
pounds for having directed the judges of Kent to 
conform to the laws of Edward, which had not 
been repealed. Montague was diſmiſſed from his 
office, which was beſtowed on Bromley, a papiſt. 
Peter Martyr, profeſſor of theology at Oxford, un- 
derwent ſuch inſults from the enemies of the refor- 
mation, that he was obliged to take ſhelter in Cran- 
mer's houſe ; though that prelate was in no condi- 

tion 
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committed 


to the Tow - 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


tion to protect himſelf, for the court had already 
doomed him to deſtruction. 

Bonner not only endeavoured by coarſe raillery to 
ridicule the good biſhop, whom he called Mr. Can- 
terbury, but, in order to ſcandalize the archbiſhop's 
character, diffuſed a report that he had ſubmitted to 
the queen, and promiſed to make a public recanta- 
tion of his errors. Cranmer, in order to vindicate 
himſelf from this aſperſion, drew up a declaration 
of his faith, which he offered to maintain in public, 
with the- queen's permiſſion, On account of this 
writing, which was publiſhed without his know- 
ledge, he was ſummoned to the Star-chamber, 
where he owned himſelf the author of the paper; 
and was, for that day, diſmiſſed. Some of the coun- 
cil adviſed the queen to treat him gently, as he had 
always been remarkable for the mildnels of his diſ- 
polition. Gardiner ſpoke in his favour, becauſe he 
knew that the archbiſhopric would be given to car- 
dinal Pole, ſhould the ſee be vacated. The queen 
herſelf forgetting that Cranmer had interpoſed in 
her behalf, when her father intended to have ſacri- 
ficed her to his reſentment, reſolved to ruin him 
effectually. She remembered nothing of Cranmer, 
but that he had pronounced her mother's divorce, 
and promoted the reformation. He was fummon- 
ed to appear before the council, together with old 
Latimer, which laſt was ſent directly to the Tower, 
and next day he was followed by Cranmer, on pre- 
tence that he had been guilty of treatonable prac- 
tices, and publiſhed ſeditious libels. Several other 
preachers were impriſoned at the ſame time: Peter 
Martyr, John Laſco, and all the foreign proteſtante, 
who had taken refuge in England, were allowed to 
quit the kingdom in peace; a good number of the 


Engliſh, who profeſſed the reformed religion, fore- 


ſeeing a perſecution, withdrew into foreign coun- 
tries on pretence of being natives of France, _ 
| Orders 


. 


orders were ſent to all the ſea- ports, that no perſon 4. C. 1551 


ſhould be allowed to leave the kingdom on that 
pretence, without producing a paſſport, ſigned by 
the French ambaſſador, 


The queen now reſolved to recompence thoſe Promotions 
noblemen who had exerted themſelves vigorouſly in * © 
her favour. The earl of Arundel was appointed 


lord-ſteward of the houſhold, Sir Edward Haſtings 
was made maſter of the horſe, and afterwards a peer 
of the realm. The earl of Suſſex was created a 
knight of the garter, with the particular privilege 
of appearing covered in the queen's preſence. Lord 
Paget was re-admitted into that order; Francis earl 
of Shrewsbury was appointed preſident of the 
North; Sir John Williams promoted to a peerage, 
and afterwards to the office of chamberlain to the 
houſhold; Sir Henry Jernegan was conſtituted cap- 
tain of her guard, which was increaſed with the ad- 
dition of four hundred men; and Sir Thomas 
Treſham was created lord prior of the order of Sr. 
John of Jeruſalem, which was now revived ; con- 
ſequently he took rank as the firſt baron of Eng- 
land. Thomas lord Delaware, Sir William Drury, 


and Sir Richard Southwell, were gratified with pen- Rymer, 


ſions. The queen promoted her chaplain Hopton 
to the ſee of Norwich, appointed Englefield maſter 
of the wards, Rocheſter comptroller of the houſ- 


hold, and Waldgrave maſter of the wardrobe. On Mary is 
the firſt day of October Mary was crowned by the e; 


hands of Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter ; and ſhe 
that ſame day publiſhed an amneſty, from the be- 
nefit of which, however, all thoſe that had been ar- 


reſted before the month of September, and many 


others, were nominally excluded. Then Mary, 


with a view to ingratiate herſelf with her ſubjects, 
and diſpoſe the people to return members of parlia- 
ment who ſhould act agreeably to her intention, re- 
mitted the ſubſidies which had been granted for the 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND; 


payment of Edward's debt: but, immediately af. 
ter this popular act, ſhe re-eſtabliſhed John Weſey 
in the ſce of Exeter, which he had reſigned in the 
late reign ; and committed Holgate, archbiſhop of 
York, to the Tower, on a general accuſation of 
having committed divers capital crimes. - 

The next care of the miniſtry was to pack a par- 
liament that ſhould be favourable to their deſigns , 
and ſuch ſcandalous methods were taken for this 
purpoſe, that although the proteſtants were much 
more numerous than the papiſts in England, almoſt 
all the members of the houſe of commons were 
Roman catholics. In the houſe of lords the queen 
had a great majority; for even the greateſt part of 
thoſe noblemen, who had profeſſed the reformed 
religion in the reign of Edward, now infamouſly 
conformed to the court doctrines, from motives of 
intereſt and ambition. All the proteſtant biſhops 
were either impriſoned or depoſed, except Taylor 
of Lincoln, and Harley of Hereford ; and theſe 


were expelled from the houſe of peers on the firſt 


The pailia- 
ment repeals 
the a& for 
confirming 
the 6ivorce 
of the 
queen's ma- 
ther, 


day of the ſeſſion, becauſe they refuſed to kneel at 
the maſs. The only ſtatutes enacted in this ſhort 
ſeſſion, were, an act to limit all treaſons to the caſes 
ſpecified in a former ſtatute on the ſame ſubject in 
the reign of Edward the Third; and another, to 
repeal the act of attainder paſſed againſt the mar- 
chioneſs of Exeter, whoſe ſon, the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, was now re-eſtabliſhed in all the honours of 
his family. The two houſes, meeting again on the 
twenty fourth of October, after a very ſhort proro- 
gation, paſſed an act for reverſing the ſentence of 
divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, and for repealing all the acts by which that 
ſentence had been confirmed. By this law the 
princeſs Elizabeth was again declared illegitimate ; 
and Mary, having no further occaſion for her con- 
currence, treated her with harſhneſs and even my 

elv1e 


ö 165 

Before the meeting of the parliament ſhe had, by 4-© 1852. 
dint of importunity, prevailed upon Elizabeth to 
accompany her to maſs, that the people might 
think ſhe did nothing without the concurrence of 
the preſumptive heir; but now that ſhe was render- 
ed incapable of ſucceeding the queen, ſhe withdrew, 

from her all marks of affection or regard. An act —— 

was paſſed for aboliſhing all the laws which Edward ing welle. 
had made touching religion; and all form of pub- 
lic worſhip was prohibited, except that which had 
been uſed at the end of Henry's reign. Another 
ſtatute decreed rigorous penalties againſt thoſe who 
ſhould maltreat eccleſiaſtics on the ſcore of the re- 
eſtabliſhed ſervice, or profane the Euchariſt, or pull 
down croſſes, crucifixes, and images. Then the par- 
liament renewed an act of the laſt reign, making it 
felony for twelve people, or any greater number, to 
aſſemble with a view of changing the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and repealed the act of attainder, which 

had paſſed againſt the duke of Norfolk. 
On the third day of November, the lady Jane 
Grey, her huſband lord Guilford Dudley, his two 
brothers, and archbiſhop Cranmer, were brought 
to trial; and, confeſſing their indictments, were 
condemned to death for levying war againſt the 
queen, and conſpiring in favour of an uſurper. Yet 
the ſee of Canterbury was not declared void, be- 
cauſe Mary intended that Cranmer ſhould be depoſ- 
ed in a canonical manner; and to make a merit of 
pardoning his treaſon againſt herſelf, while ſhe re- 
ſolved that he ſhould ſuffer death as an heretic. 
Mean while the revenues of the archbiſhopric were 
ſequeſtered; and the prelate, with the other convicts, 
lent back to the Tower. Upon the death of Ed- Burnet. 

ward, cardinal Brandini, the pope's legate at Bruſ- 
ſels, had ſent over an agent, whoſe name was Com- 
mendoni, to ſound the inclinations of Mary; who 
told him that her intention was to re-eſtabliſh the 


papal 
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A. c. 1553. papal authority in England, and deſired that his 
holineſs would ſend over cardinal Pole as his le- 

Mary folli- gate. At the ſame time ſhe exhorted Commen- 
cits the pope doni to continue the diſguiſe in which he had come 
dana to England, that her deſigns might not be too pre- 
Pole as his cipitately divulged. The pope being made ac- 
| Expand, quainted with her defire, adviſed with his conſiſto- 
ry, which declared that it would not be for the ho- 

nour of the holy ſee to ſend over a legate until one 

i'Y ſhould be demanded in form ; but, the pope giving 
1 them to underſtand that he knew more than he 
| thought proper to diſcloſe on that ſubject, they aſ- 

ſented to the propoſal. 

The nomination of Pole to this office was equal- 
ly diſagreeable to the emperor and biſhop Gardi. 
ner. Charles had projected a match between his 
ſon Philip and Mary, and was apprehenſive of the 

ſcheme's miſcarrying by the interpoſition of Pole, 

whom, it was reported, the queen intended to take 

for her huſband : Gardiner, on the other hand, fore- 

ſaw that this legate would ſtep between him and 

the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; and, in all proba- 

That pre- bility, deſtroy his influence at court. He therefore 

tained by Tepreſented to the queen, that Pole would ruin her in- 

the in- tentions in favour of the Roman catholic religion, by 
rigues L 

Gadiner, his unſeaſonable zeal. The emperor wrote to her 

on the ſame ſubject in the moſt earneſt manner, and 

propoſed the marriage between her and his ſon Phi- 

lip prince of Spain, of which ſhe perceived all the 

advantage, and accordingly embraced the propolal. 

She likewiſe wrote to Pole, who had been detained 

in his journey to England by the emperor's order, 

chat the intereſt of religion would not permit him 

to come over immediately to England, where the 

people were not yet properly diſpoſed to recognize 

the pope's authority : nevertheleſs ſhe carried on 2 

literary correſpondence with the cardinal, whoadviſed 


her to reconcile her kingdom at once to the holy lee, 
without 
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without regarding the murmurs of the people. Gar- A. C. 1553. 
diner ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this council, alledging that 

the marriage ought to be concluded before a total 

re-unipn with the holy ſee, becauſe in that cafe her 
meaſures would be ſupported by a powerful alli- 

ance, Gardiner deſpiſed Pole as a ſhallow politi- 

cian; and the cardinal looked upon him as a man 

of intrigue, who made religion ſubſervient to his 

own intereſt: in a word, they hated one another, 

The commons, being informed of the intended 

match, ſent the ſpeaker, with a deputation of twen- 

ty members, to ſupplicate the queen that ſhe would 

not give her hand to any foreign prince; and ſhe- 
perceiving ſhe had nothing to expect from them, 

unleſs ſhe would give them ſatisfaction in this par- 

ticular, immediately diſſolved the parliament. 

During the ſeſſion of parliament, the convocation, Diſputecon- 
ſitting as uſual, re-eſtabliſhed the dectrine of tran- (,.n@aan- 
ſubſtantiation, which was oppoſed by ſix deputies tation. 
only, and three of theſe maintained a public diſ- 

pute againſt the real preſence in the Euchariſt ; 

but they were reviled, threatened, inſulted, and in- 
terrupted in their arguments; and the victory was 

of courſe adjudged to their adverſaries : for, by this 

time, one hundred and ſixty benefices had been 
beſtowed upon the creatures of the court; ſo that Burnet. 
there were very few proteſtants in the lower houſe 

of convacation. : 

In the beginning of the next year the emperor “ ©: 155+ 
ſent over the count of Egmont, at the head of a 
magnificent embaſſy, to regulate the conditions of 
the marriage; and the queen entruſted Gardiner 
with the care of this negotiation. This prelate had Treaty of 
already received twelve hundred thouſand crowns iis | 
from Charles, to render certain individuals propiti- queen and 
ous to the match; and now he affected rPinfiſt 1 © 
upon conditions that ſhould be very advantageous 
to England, The treaty was concluded on theſe 
NY 54. N terms : 
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A. c. 1554+ terms: That, by virtue of the marriage, Philip 


ſhould enjoy the title of king of England conjunct- 
ly with Mary, as long as the marriage ſhould ſub- 
fiſt z but that the queen ſhould diſpoſe of the reve- 
nues of England, and the nomination of all em- 
ployments and benefices, which ſhould be conferred 
upon the natives of England only : That ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the titles belonging to the king her huſband: 
That her jointure ſhould be ſixty thouſand livres: 
That the children of the marriage ſhould ſucceed 
to the effects of the mother: That the archduke 
Charles, the ſon of Philip, ſhould enjoy the king- 
dom of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, with the dut- 
chy of Milan and all the Italian dominions ; but, in 
default of prince Charles and his iſſue, theſe ſove- 
reignties ſhould devolve to the eldeſt born of Phi- 
lip and Mary : That this firſt-born ſhould, at any 
rate, have Burgundy and the Low Countries : That 
the younger ſons and daughters of the marriage 
ſhould be provided with appanages and portions in 
England: That, in caſe the marriage ſhould pro- 
duce daughters only, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to 
Burgundy and the Low Countries, provided ſhe 
ſhould, with the conſent of her brother Charles, 
eſpouſe a native of theſe countries, or one of her mo- 
ther's dominions ; otherwiſe prince Charles ſhould 
keep poſſeſſion of theſe countries, and provide her 
with a portion aſſigned upon Spain and the Low 
Countries : Thar, if prince Charles ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, the eldeſt fon of Philip and Mary, or, in 
default of ſons, the eldeſt daughter ſhould ſucceed 
to all the dominions of her father and mother; and, 
that the ſucceſſor ſhould not intrench upon the laws, 
cuſtoms, and privileges of the countries compoſing 
his or her inheritance, nor adminiſter the govern- 
meiſt by any other than natives of the reſpective 
countries. There was a clauſe annexed, importing, 


That, before the conſummation of the _— 
1119 
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Philip ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to the obſervation of . . 1554 

the following articles: That all his domeſtics ſhould i 

be Engliſh, or ſubjects of the queen: That he ſhould (| | 

bring no foreigner into England, who might be diſ- 

agreeable to the natives of this country : That he 

ſhould make no change in the laws, ſtatutes, and 

cuſtoms of England : That he ſhould not convey 

the queen from her dominions, without her own 

expreſs deſire , nor any of the children, without the 

conſent of the nobility : That, in caſe of his ſurvive 

ing the queen without iſſue by her, he ſhould not 

arrogate to himſelf any right upon England or its 

dependencies ; but leave the ſucceſſion to the law- 

ful heir : That he ſhould not carry jewels or other 

things of value out of the kingdom ; nor alienate 

any thing belonging to the crown, nor ſuffer any 

fort of uſurpation : And that, notwithſtanding this 

marriage, the alliance between England and France 4g. p 

ſhould remain uninfringed. 
Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 

which brought no advantage to England, though it 

ſtrengthened the hands of a popiſh miniſtry, the 

queen pardoned the marquis of Northampton, who 10 

had been condemned with the duke of Northumber- 175 

land; and ſuſpended the effect of the acts of parlia- it 

ment which had been made to the diſadvantage of 

the monopolizing company of German merchants, 

The marriage was univerſally diſliked by the peo- 

ple, who were afraid of Philip's introducing into 

England the arbitrary maxims of the Spaniſh go- 

vernment. The whole nation was filled with mur- 

murs and diſcontent, which at length degenerated 

into a conſpiracy : at leaſt the Spanifh match was 

the pretence for countenancing a rebellion contrived 

by the duke of Suffolk, Sir Peter Carew of Devon- 

ſhire, and Sir Thomas Wyat of Kent, though their 

intention was certainly to depoſe Mary, and reſtore ö 


the lady Jane Grey to the throne of England. Ca- 1 
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rew's deſign being diſcovered, and one of his ac. 


complices arreſted, he eſcaped to the continent 
while Wyat, in apprehenſion of being detected, 
haſtened the execution of his project. He aſſembled 
a ſmall number of people, and proclaimed at Maid- 
ſtone, that his intention was to prevent the king- 
dom from being enſlaved by the Spaniards. Then 
he repaired to Rocheſter, and fortified the bridge 
with ſome pieces of cannon. The queen, alarmed 
at this revolt, which ſhe was in no condition to ſup- 
preſs, as ſhe had disbanded her army, ſent an herald 
with offers of pardon to the rebels, if they would lay 
down their arms and ſubmit, This offer being re- 
jected, ſhe ordered the duke of Norfolk to march 
againſt them at the head of her guards, reinforced 
by five hundred Londoners, commanded by one 
Bret; and, in the mean time, the ſheriff of Kent, 
railing a poſſe, encountered one Knevet, in his 
march to join Wyat, and routed him at the firſt 
onſet. Sir George Harper, one of Wyat's parti- 
ſans, feigning to deſert to the duke of Nortolk, 
perſuaded Bret with his Londoners to join the 
rebels; and their example was followed by the ma- 
Jority of the guards: ſo that Norfolk, Arundel, and 
Jernegan, betook themſelves to flight, while their 
baggage and artillery fell into the hands of the 
enemy. .. .-* 

Wyat, thus reinforced to the number of four 
thouſand men, began his march for London. Being 
met at Deptford by two deputies whom the queen 
had ſent to know his intention, he demanded for 
himſelf the government of the Tower and the guard 
of the queen's perſon, and inſiſted upon the coun- 
cil's being changed at his diſcretion. Theſe extra- 
vagant demands the queen in perſon reported to 
the citizens of London aſſembled in Guildhall, de- 
firing their aſſiſtance againſt the traitor ; and de- 


claring ſne would take up her habitation within the 
g city, 
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city, to manifeſt the confidence ſhe repoſed in their 4. ©. 1554- " 
loyalty and affection. Mean while ſhe armed a 
body of five hundred men, chiefly foreigners, for 
the defence of the bridge. Wyat, on the third day 
of February, arrived in Southwark : but, finding 
the bridge ſecuted againſt him, he marched along 
the river Thames to Kingſton ; and, though the 
bridge at that place was cut down, and the oppoſite 
bank guarded by a ſmall number of men, he repair- 
ed the breach, and paſſed with his army, by this 
time increaſed to ſix thouſand, Then he proceeded 
directly to London; and, on the fifth day of the 
month in the morning, reached Hyde park, where he 
| was deſerted by many of his followers, and, among 
| the reſt, by Sir George Harper; who, in order to 
make ſome amends for his treaſon, diſcloſed the 
whole ſcheme to her majeſty. Wyat, leaving his 
; artillery and the greateſt part of his followers in 

Hyde-park, advanced at the head of the reſt into 

Weſtminſter, repulſed Sir John Gage with the 
; guards at Charing-croſs, and continuing his march 

through the Strand and Fleet- ſtreet, found Ludgate 

ſtrongly barricaded and well guarded againſt his 
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d entrance. Being refuſed admittance, he wheeled 
r about, in order to retire; but, by this time, the 
e earl of Pembroke had aſſembled a good number of 
horſe and foot, and, by means of chains and bar- 
ir ricadoes, intercepted his retreat. Then his courage 
9 began to fail him. Clarencieux the herald coming where be 3s | 
n with a meſſage from the queen, and exhorting him fungade. F 
Jr to deſerve her clemency by ſubmiſſion, he ſurren- £ 
d dered himſelf to Sir Maurice Berkeley, and all his f 
1- followers laid down their arms. F 
4- The duke of Suffolk had retired to Warwick- 7 
to ſhire, where he was diſcovered to have had a ſhare | 
e- in this conſpiracy, by an intercepted letter from it 
le- Wyat; and the earl of Huntingdon received 2: ith 
he order to arreſt him. The duke being inforin«: | 
Mi 
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this circumſtance, diſmiſſed his followers, and con- 
cealed himſelf at the houſe of one Underwood, his 
own ranger, who baſely betrayed him to the earl, 
by whom he was conveyed to the Tower of London, 
This conſpiracy proved fatal to lady Jane Grey, to 
whom Dr. Fecknam, dean of St. Paul's, was ſent 
with a meſſage from the queen, deſiring that ſhe 
and her huſband, ſhould prepare for immediate 
death. She received this notice with marks of real 
joy; and, when Fecknam exhorted her to embrace 
the catholic religion, ſhe told him ſhe had no time 
to enter into religious controverſies. He, miſtaking 
her meaning, prevailed upon the queen to reprieve 
her for three days longer ; but, when ſhe was in- 
formed of this reſpite, ſhe aſſured him it was far 
from being agreeable to her wiſhes. Then he diſ- 
puted with her on different points of doctrine, con- 
cerning which ſhe argued with uncommon ſtrength 
of reaſon, diſplaying a ſurpriſing fund of knowledge. 
Her husband had obtained leave to take his laſt 
farewel of her; but ſhe would not conſent to ſuch an 
interview, leſt it ſhould ſhake their mutual fortitude : 
ſhe, nevertheleſs, viewed him through the window 
as he went to execution, and even ſaw his headleſs 
body brought back in a cart, to be interred in the 
Tower chapel. She herſelf, in two hours after his 
execution, ſuffered on a ſcaffold within the fortreſs, 
leſt her fate ſhould excite dangerous commotions 
among the populace, The lieutenant of the Tower 
begging ſhe would favour him with ſome memorial, 
ſhe prelented him with tablets, in which ſhe had 
written three ſhort ſentences in the Greek and Latin 
languages, declaring her own innocence. In her 
way to the ſcaffold the ſaluted the ſpectators with 
equal affability and compoſure, holding Fecknam 
by the hand. When ſhe reached the ſcene of her 
ſuffering, ſhe embraced him affectionately, ſaying, 
God will requits you, good Sir, for your huma- 
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&« than all the terrors of approaching death.” Then 
turning to the ſpectators, ſhe obſerved that inno- 
cence was no excuſe for facts that tended to the pre- 
juci e of the public. Having ſpent a little time in 
devotion, her ſemale attendants took off her gown 
and the ornaments of her head and neck, and 
covered her eyes- with an handkerchief. Thus 
prepared, ſhe laid her head on the block, and en- 
couraged the executioner, who heſitated to do his 
office; which at length he performed : her fate 
drawing tears from the eyes of all the ſpectators, 
even thoſe who were zealouſly attached to queen 
Mary. Her death was followed by the execution 
of Wyat's accomplices. Twenty gibbets were 
erected in different parts of the city, and on theſe 
fifty rebels were hanged. 

Alexander Bret, with ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, ſuffered the ſame fate in Kent; four: hundred 
appeared before the queen with halters about their 
necks, and were pardoned. The duke of Suffolk 
received ſentence of death on the ſeventeenth day of 
February, and was beheaded. Wyat, being tam- 
pered with by ſome of the court emiſſaries, accuſed 


the marquis of Exeter of having a ſhare in the con- Elizabeth; 


ſpiracy. Mary is ſaid to have looked upon this 
nobleman through the medium of jealouſy, becauſe 
he ſeemed to neglect her advances, and preferred 
his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth. Being ac- 
cuſed by Wyat, he was committed to the Tower, 
and Elizabeth ſent thither as his accomplice. But 
Wyart, being touched with remorſe, in his way to 
execution, begg-d leave to ſee the marquis, and on 
his knees implored his forgiveneſs tor having load- 
ed him with ſo foul a calumny. He likewiſe, in 
preſence of the ſheriffs and all the ſpectators, excul- 
pated Elizabeth, whoſe life was violently purſued 
by Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, On the twenty- 
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ſeventh day of April lord Thomas Grey was be. 
headed, as an abettor of his brother the duke of 
Suffolk. In the following month Elizabeth was 
removed from the Tower to Wodeſtoke, where ſhe 
was detained in cuſtody by Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
and the marquis of Exeter was ſent to the caſtle of 
Fotheringay. 

This conſpiracy being totally quelled, the queen 
ordered the chancellor to purge the church of mar- 
ried eccleſiaſtics; and the archbiſhop of York, with 
the biſhops of St. David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, 
were depoſed becauſe they had not lived 1n celibacy : 
thoſe of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Hereford, met 
with the ſame fate, on pretence that they had preach- 
ed erroneous doctrines. Of ſixteen thouſand inferior 
eccleſiaſtics, two-thirds were deprived of their bene- 
fices, on account of their being married ; and the 
maſs was re-eſtabliſhed in all churches, together 
with the liturgy uſed in the latter part of Henry's 
reign. ' The parliament, which was at this time 
aſſembled, was even more complaiſant than the laſt ; 
becauſe Gardiner had diſtributed among the elec- 
tors a great part of the money he had received from 
the emperor. The firſt act of the ſeſſion imported, 
That the prerogative royal was attached to the per- 
ſon who enjoyed the crown, whether male or female; 
and conſequently, that the queen poſſeſſed all the 
rights of her progenitors, according to the conſti- 
tution of England. The intention of this act, plan- 
ned by Gardiner, was to hinder Philip from taking 
poſſeſſion of the adminiſtration, and rendering him- 
ſelf abſolute in England. A ſcheme of government 
had been projected, for abſolving Mary of all re- 
ſtrictions, on the ridiculous pretence, that all the 
laws enacted for limiting the prerogative had alluded 
to kings only; and that ſhe, being a queen, was 
not bound by ſuch reſtraints. This projector had 
been encouraged by the emperor's ambaſſador ; and, 
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at the ſame time, the Spaniards affected to publiſh ©: 1554. 
a genealogy of Philip, deducing him in a direct line 
from John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter ; as if he 
had intended to avail himſelf of that title in his ef- 
forts to enſlave the Engliſh nation. The parlia- | 
ment re-eſtabliſhed the biſhopric of Durham, which | 
had been ſuppreſſed in the late reign ; it confirmed | 
the ſentence againſt the duke of Suffolk and thoſe | 
who had been lately executed, and approved the 1 
treaty of marriage between the queen and Philip. | | 
Towards the end of the ſeſſion a new conference was 
appointed at Oxford, on the ſubject of tranſubſtan- 
tiation. As the proteſtants complained of the man- 1 
ner in which the laſt diſpute on that ſubject had | 
been carried on, the court ordered it to be recom- 11 
menced at Oxford; and Cranmer, Ridley, and La- 5 F 
timer, were ſent thither from the Tower, as the pro- 3 1s 
teſtant champions. In the courſe of their argumen- ford, 
tation they were inſulted, interrupted, and ſilenced. 
On the ſuppoſition of their being confuted, they 
were ſummoned to abjure their errors, and on their 85 
refuſal excommunicated. i 

On the twentieth day of July prince Philip ar- Philip ar- 8 
rived at Southampton, with a fleet of ſixty ſhips. England. is 
When he ſet foot on Engliſh ground he unſheathed 5 
his ſword ; and, being preſented with the keys of 1 
the town by the magiſtrates, he reſtored them with- as 
out ſpeaking one word. The queen met him at His nuptials | 
Wincheſter, where they were married by Gardiner, Clemnized. 
and their nuptials ſolemnized with great ftate and 
magnificence. Philip was in the twenty ſeventh: 
year of his age, and Mary turned of eight and = 
thirty. After the ceremony of the marriage they 4 
were proclaimed king and queen of England, 
France, Naples, and Jeruſalem, with the addition | 
ot many other high founding titles. He was a 
prince of the moſt profound diſſimulation, and 
maintained a reſerve which was extremely diſguiting b 
4 70 | 
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to the Engliſh people: nevertheleſs, he brought 
over great ſums of money, which reconciled many 
perſons to the marriage. From Wincheſter they 
removed to Windſor, where Philip was inſtalled a 
knight of the garter. In order to conciliate the af- 
fection of his new ſubjects, he interceded in behalf 
of the princeſs Elizabeth and ſome others whom Gar- 
diner had devoted to deſtruction. By his media- 
tion, Elizabeth, the archbiſhop of York, and ten 
knights were pardoned. Notwithitanding this ge- 
neroſity, he was very diſagreeable to the nation: 
no perſon could approach him or the queen without 
having firſt demanded and obtained an audience; 
ſo that her court was almoſt wholly deſerted. The 
duke of Norfolk died in September; and the lord 
Paget, with another nobleman, was ſent over to the 
Low Countries to conduct cardinal Pole into Eng- 
land, as the pope's legate. 

Mean while the parliament meeting on the eleventh 
day of November, repealed the act by which that 
prelate had been condemned in the reign of the laſt 
Henry. He was received in England with extra- 
ordinary marks of joy by the king, queen, and no- 


bility. The parliament being ſummoned to attend 


their majeſties in the houſe of lords, the cardinal 
declared the ſubje& of his legation, which was to 
bring them back, like ſo many ſtrayed ſheep, into 
the fold of Chriſt. He ſpoke fo pathetically on 
this occaſion, that the queen was tranſported with 


an exceſs of pleaſure, and declared ſhe felt the child 


Hayward, 
ECedwin, 


leap in her womb. This declaration was immedia- 
tely publiſhed through the whole kingdom ; and Te 
Deum was ſung at St. Paul's church with great ſo- 
lemnity. Her female attendants encouraged her in 
the conceit of her own pregnancy, till the middle of 


next year, when ſhe was effectually undeceived, to 


her unſpeakable mortification. On the twenty- 


' ninth day of November the two houſes preſented 4 


petition 
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ition to their majeſties, intreating them to inter- 4+ C. 255 
cede with the legate, that the kingdom might be 
reunited to the church from which it had been ſo 
long ſeparated by a horrible ſchiſm; and promiſing 
to repeal all the acts which had been made to the 
prejudice of his holineſs. This requeſt being com- 
municated to the legate, he repaired to the houſe of 
peers; and, after having expatiated upon the pope's 
tender affection for the people of England, pre- 
ſcribed, by way of penance, that they ſhould aboliſh 
all the laws enacted againſt the papal authority. 

Then he indulged both houſes with abſolution, Cardinal 
which they received on their knees, and removed ene 
all eccleſiaſtical cenſures. They accordingly enact- both houſes 
ed a ſtatute, re-eſtabliſhing the pope's authority in mene; 94 
England, under certain limitations, however, one 2 
of which was an expreſs clauſe, That alienations of 7e.caabith- 
church lands ſhould be authorized; and that the ed. 
poſſeſſors of them ſhould not be ſubject to any cen- 

ſure or proſecution on that account. 

This was a very delicate point, and retarded the 
reunion of the Engliſh church with the ſee of Rome. 

The pope practiſed ſeveral artifices to procure a re- 
ſtitution, or, at leaſt, to ſave the pretenſions of the 
church to an indemnification, Bur, as the nobility 
of England, among whom they had been diſtributed, 
were tenacious of their poſſeſſions, and a powerful 
body not to be diſobliged at this juncture, the legate 
received powers to compromiſe the affair, and the 
parliament paſſed a law, importing, That whoever 
ſhould attack any poſſeſſor of church-lands, on pre- 


tenee of eccleſiaſcical right, ſhould be ſubject to the 


penalties ſpecified in the ſtatute of Premunire. The 

houſe of commons was ſo forward in its zeal for the 

queen's ſervice, that ſeveral bills were brought into 

it, which the lords would not pals, left the proteſ- 

tants ſhould be driven to deſpair. They compli- 

mented Philip with an act, condemning to * 
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tual priſon and confiſcation of goods, any perſon 
who ſhould aver, that Philip had no right to aſſume 
the title of king of England, while his marriage 
with the queen ſubſiſted. The penalties attached 
to high treaſon were decreed againſt any who ſhould 
make an attempt upon his life, while he acted as 
adminiſtrator for the heir of the crown, as well as 
againſt thoſe, who ſhould, in prayer, petition God 
to touch the queen's heart, ſo as ſhe ſhould re. 
nounce idolatry, or otherwiſe abridge the days of 
her life. The ſtatutes againſt heretics, enacted in 
the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. 
were now revived; and though cardinal Pole ad- 
viſed in council, that perſecution ſhould be avoided, 
and the morals of the clergy reformed, the queen 
adhered to the opinion of Gardiner, who declared 
for the rigorous perſecution of nonconformiſts. 
Mary left to Pole the care of reforming the morals 
of the clergy ; but, the charge of extirpating hereſy 
was committed to Gardiner. In the mean time, 
ſhe diſpatched the lord viſcount Montague, the 
biſhop of Ely, aud Sir Edmund Karne, to yield 
obedience to the pope, in the name of the king, 
queen, and three eſtates of the realm. 

Gardiner had now almoſt attained the accom- 
pliſnment of his wiſhes. He ſat as judge in the 
high court of chancery ; he acted as prime mi- 
niſter, and chief counſellor to the queen; from 
thence he thought his glory would be completed by 
compelling the proteſtants to recognize the papal 
authority. He began the perſecution with Hooper, 
Who had been biſhop of Glouceſter, and Rogers, 
one of the moſt popular proteſtant preachers. They 
were condemned for hereſy by the chancellor, and 
other commiſſioners appointed to judge theſe mat: 
ters; and being delivered over to the {ſecular arm, 
Rogers was burned in Smithfield, where he ſuffer- 
ed with great conſtancy, rather than enjoy an offered 
mW parcon 
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pardon at the expence of changing his religion. 4 C. :555+ | 
Hooper was ſent to Glouceſter; and, after having p 
rejected a pardon on theſe terms, was brought 
to the ſtake. There he ſuffered inexpreſſible tor- 
ment by being burned- piecemeal, inſomuch that 
one of his arms dropped off before he expired; yer 
he bore his fate with ſurpriſing patience and reſigna- 
tion. The next victim was a preacher called San- 
ders, who ſuffered death at Coventry; and he was 
ſoon followed by Dr. Taylor, vicar of Hadley, an 
old reverend eccleſiaſtic, who ventured to oppoſe 
ſome Romiſh prieſts, who celebrated maſs in his 
church. Gardiner being informed of his behaviour, 
ſent for him to London, where he reviled him with 
the epithets of traitor, villain, heretic, and knave, 
committed him to the priſon of the King's-bench, 
from which, in a few days, he was brought to his 
trial, condemned, and ſent down to be burned at 
Hadley. When he was conducted to the ſtake, and 
began to harangue the by-ſtanders, one of the guards 
ſtruck him on the head. Then he was fixed in a L 
barrel of pitch, and one of the ſpectators flinging a Eh 
faggot at the good old man, which wounded him 
ſeverely, ſo that his whole viſage was covered with 
blood, he replied, © Oh friend! I have harm 
enough, what needed that?“ When he repeated 
a pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck him on 
the mouth, bidding him ſpeak Latin; and while he 
was employed in pious ejaculations, another cleft 
his head with an halbert in ſuch a manner, that his 
brains came out, and he expired. Perhaps hiſtory 
cannot parallel a more infamous ſcene of unpro- 
voked cruelty. Bradley was condemned at the 
ſame time, but Gardiner thought proper to delay 
his execution. 

Perceiving that the execution of theſe four eccle- 
ſiaſtics ſerved only to increaſe the zeal of the pro- 
teſtants, and excite murmurings among the peo- 


ple, 
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which he had nothing to expect but the hatred of 
the public; and in ſo doing, he let looſe the moſt 
ſavage miniſter of vengeance upon the proteſtants; 
for the zeal of Gardiner was cruel, but that of Bon- 
ner altogether furious. Every perſon of humanity, 
whatever might be his perſuaſion in points of reli- 
gion, was ſhocked at this barbarity; even the 
biſhops were aſhamed of it, and on all occaſions 
publickly diſclaimed the perſecution : ſo that the 
odium of courſe fell upon the king and queen, par- 
ticularly on the former, who was a foreigner, and 
had been educated in a country ſubject to the inqui- 
ſition. Philip being informed of this calumny, and 
opinion of the Engliſh, juſtified himſelf by the 
mouth of Alphonſo his conteſſor, who, in preſence 
of the whole court, charged the biſh>ps with thoſe 
cruelties againſt which the nation exclaimed ; and 
deſired them to produce one paſſage in ſcripture, 
authoriſing them to put people to death merely for 
matters of faith. It was not without aſtoniſhment 
that the audience heard a Spaniard condemn perſe- 
cution ; and the biſhops were ſo confounded, that 
for ſome weeks the effects of their inhuman rage 
were ſuſpended: but, at the expiration of that 
term, the barbarous flame broke out with double 
fury. 

Bonner behaved with the utmoſt brutality of 
frantic zeal. He tore off the beard of a poor weaver, 
and tortured him with the flame of a taper, until 
his veins burſt, and his ſinews were conſumed, be- 
cauſe he could not convert him to the Romiſnh faith. 


Young, raw apprentices, ignorant fiſhermen, and 


peaſants, perſons of family, worth, and character, 
were ſacrificed without diſtinction; and among 
theſe Ferrars formerly biſhop of St. David's, tho' 
he appealed to cardinal Pole, who was averſe to this 
religious butchery. The biſhops and civil magi- 

5 ſtrates 
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ſtrates ſeemed to vie with each other, the firſt in 4 C. 1555 
condemning, the laſt in executing the unhappy Hit. of the 
proteſtants ; till, at length, the people were pro- Reforms 
voked almoſt to rebellion againſt ſuch monſters ; 
and then their proceſſes were for ſome time inter- 
rupted. By the interceſſion of Philip the princeſs 
Elizabeth was releaſed from Wodeſtoke, and al- 
lowed to reſide in a little country-houſe, where 
knowing herſelf under the obſervation of ſpies, ſhe 
applied to ſtudy, and made ſome progreſs in learn- 
ing; but ſhe was obliged to —_— to the eſta- 
bliſned religion, otherwiſe ſne muſt have fallen a 
victim to the ill offices of Gardiner, who eagerly 
wiſhed for an opportunity to accompliſh her 7 — 
tion; becauſe he knew ſhe was a zealous proteſtant, 
and foreſaw that ſnould ſhe ever aſcend the throne, 
all his labour would be defeated. 
The queen was now ſeized with a ſcruple of con- 
ſcience, under which ſhe became very uneaſy. She 
poſſefſed ſome of the lands which had belonged to 
monaſteries ; and pope Julius III. notwithſtanding 
his compromiſing that affair by means of cardinal 
Pole, had publiſhed a bull, excommunicating all 
thoſe who had ſeized the lands of the church, or of 
religious communities, as well as all the princes by 
whom ſuch invaders were favoured and aſſiſted. 
Mary believing herſelf far advanced in her preg- 
nancy, would not run the riſque of dying in a ſtate 
of excommunication. She declared to her miniſters, 
that ſhe was reſolved to reſign all the church-lands 
that were in her poſſeſſion; and ordered them to 
deliver a liſt to the cardinal legate. Julius III. dy- 
Ing about this period, was ſucceeded in the papacy 
by cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, who did not many 
days ſurvive his exaltation. When the tidings of Paw: Ve 
his death arrived in England, the queen took ſome tho papacy. 
meaſures for elevating Pole to the pontificate; but 
the conclave elected cardinal Caraffa, who aſſumed 
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The perſe- 


cution rages, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the name of Paul IV. one of the moſt proud, arro: 
gant, and ambitious pontiffs who had ever poſſeſſed 


the ſee of Rome. He refuſed to give audience to 


the Engliſh ambaſſadors, becauſe Mary aflumed 
the title of queen of Ireland; but, as the Engliſh 
envoys would not give up that addition, he thought 
proper to erect Ireland into a kingdom by virtue of 


his pontifical power. Then he demanded full re- 


ſtitution of all the church-lands, and a continuation 
of St. Peter's pence, which he ſaid he would ſend 
over a collector to receive. 

During theſe revolutions at Rome, the Engliſh 
council being informed that the juſtices of the peace, 
and particularly thoſe of Norfolk, favoured the pro- 
teſtants, ſent them inſtructions to conduct them- 
ſelves in another manner, and maintain ſpies upon 
thoſe of the reformed religion. This order ſavour- 
ed ſo much of an inquiſition, that the nation in ge- 


'neral believed, it was ſuggeſted by the Spaniards, 


againſt whom the people conceived an implacable 
hatred. The ſeverities already practiſed had excit- 
ed ſuch murmurs, that even Bonner reſtrained his 
furious zeal, and diſmiſſed ſeveral perſons who were 
ſent to him, accuſed of hereſy; till, at length, the 
queen and her conſort, ſcandalized at his modera- 
tion, wrote a letter, exhorting him to obey as uſual 
the dictates of his duty. Thus animated, he renew- 
ed the perſecution with redoubled violence. John 
Cardmaker a prebendary at Bath, John Warne an 
upholſterer in London, Thomas Hawkes a gentle- 
man of Eſſex, John Sampſon, and John Audley 
huſbandmen, Thomas Watts a linen-draper, Ni- 
cholas Chamberlain a weaver, Thomas Oſmund a 
fuller, and William Baniford another weaver, were 
committed to the flames for having denied the real 
preſence in the Euchariſt. Even one Tool, who 
was hanged for robbery, having expreſſed ſome 


doubts about tranſubſtantiation at the gallows, buf 
er 
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derwent .a trial after his death; and his body was 4+ ©: 1555. 
burned far hereſy. Theſe victims were followed by 
Bradford the proteſtant preacher, who had, with the 
aſſiſtance of Rogers already executed, ſaved the 

life of Bourn now promoted to the ſee of Bath and 

Wells. He was —__ at Smithfield, together 

with John Leaſe, an apprentice nineteen years of 

age. Several cn uffered at Canterbury, and 

other places; and among them Margaret Polly, 

the firſt woman who died for hereſy in Mary's reign. 

In the month of October, the biſhops of London, Latimer and 
Glouceſter, and Briſtol, were ſent to Oxford with a Sang! . 
commiſſion from the cardinal, to try old Latimer Oxford. 
and Ridley, who were convicted and condemned, 
though pardons were offered to them, if they would 
recant. When they were brought to the ſtake be- 
fore Baliol college, Ridley ſaid to his fellow- ſuffer- 
er, Be of good heart, brother; for God will | 
« either aſſuage the flame, or enable us to abide it.” 
And Latimer conſoled him in his turn, ſaying, 
We ſhall this day light ſuch a candle in England, 
* as I truſt by God's grace, ſhall never be put out. 
They bore their fate with admirable courage and 
conſtancy ; and were two of the beſt men who had 
hitherto ſuffered in England for religion. Gardiner 
was ſo eager after the blood of thoſe prelates, that 
he would not dine on the day of their ſuffering, un- 
til he received the news of their death, which did 
not arrive till four o'clock in the afternoon. Then 
he ate his meal with marks of uncommon ſatisfac- 
tion; but was that ſame evening ſeized with a ſup- 
preſſion of urine,. which in leſs than a week brought 
him to his grave. He is ſaid to have felt ſome re- Death of 
morſe in his laſt moments, and to have exclaimed, r, 
have ſinned with Peter; but I have not wept 
* with Peter.” He was certainly a prieſt of a ſel- 
aſh character, a profound diſſembler, and of a 
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A. o. 1555- proud, vindictive, cruel diſpoſition v. It was by 


* 4. . — 


bis ambition that Cranmer's fate was ſo long de- 
layed ; for he knew that ſnould the archbiſhopric 
be vacated, the queen would confer it immediately 
on his rival Pole, whom he had flandered in ſuch 
a manner to the reigning pope, that his holineſs 
hared the cardinal as a favourer of the reformation. 
Pole-was undoubtedly a man of moderation and hu- 
manity, and of courſe diſapproved of the perſecution, 
In ſummer the queen had ſuppoſed herſelf ſeized 
with the pains of child-bed, and couriers were pre- 
' pared, to carry the news of her delivery into dif- 
ferent countries. The report of her having brought 
forth a fon, was diffuſed into different counties of 
England. The biſhop of Norwich cauſed Te Deum 
to be ſung in his cathedral for the birth of a prince, 
and a certain prieſt ventured to deſcribe the linea- 


Mary brings ments of the child from the pulpit. But, all the 


queen's hopes vaniſhed at her bringing forth a ſub- 
ſtance known by the name of mola, to her own un- 
ſpeakable grief, as well as to the aſtoniſhment of the 
whole court, and the confuſion of Philip, who had 
flattered himſelf with the proſpect of uniting Eng- 
land and Spain by the iſſue of this marriage. This 
. diſappointment did not help to ſoften Mary's diſpo- 
ſition. Informations were given of ſome pretended 
conſpiracies in Dorſetſhire and Effex, and ſeveral 
perſons were impriſoned, and put to the torture: 
but, nothing was diſcovered, and the whole was ſup- 
poſed to be a calumny invented by the prieſts againſt 
the favourers of the reformation. Mary ſet on foot 
a rigorous inquifition againſt thoſe who had pillaged 
churches and monaſteries in the time of the viſita- 


* Though he aſfumed the name of on account of this conſangninity, th 
Gardiner, he was a natural ſon of Henry VIII. promoted him to dhe 

' Richard Wideville, brother to Eliza- biſhoprie of Wincheſter, 

| beth conſort of Edward IV. and it way 


tion; 


made to him only. 


tion; and they were now obliged to compound for 4+ © 2558. 
their rapine, by diſgorging beſt part of the booty, 
Philip loſing all hope of having children by the Philip quits 
queen, and conceiving a diſguft to her perſon; ya rg 
which was by no means agreeable; being moreover, 
informed of his father's intention to reſign his do- 
minions z; he quitted the kingdom, and retired to 
Flanders, leaving his conſort extremely chagrined gurnet. 
at his diſtaſte and indifference. | 

The parliament meeting on the twenty- firſt day 
of October, confirmed the queen's ceſſion of the firſt= 
fruits and tithes; but the commons abated conſi- 
derably of their former complaiſance in other par- 
ticulars. The miniſtry having gained their ends in 
the laſt ſeſſion, neglected the payment of penſions; 
the people were generally ſhocked at the cruelties 
which had been perpetrated, and the lower houſe 
could not without regret behold the lands of the 
church wreſted from the poſſeſſors. When the Godwin! 
queen demanded a ſubſidy, ſome of the members 
openly obſerved, that ſhe could not expect the peo- 
ple ſnould be burdened with thoſe expences which 
might have been defrayed by the church lands; and ; 
it was with great reluctance that they indulged her : 
with an inconſiderable ſupply. Gardiner, who had 
uſed to manage the parliament, was now no more; 
and Mary had put his office of chancellor in com- 
miſſion, till the firſt day of January, when it was : 
beſtowed upon Heath archbiſhop of York, After | 
the diffolution of this parliament, the queen receiv- 
ed a bull from the pope, erecting Ireland into a 
kingdom; and, towards the end of the year, the 
emperor Charles V. reſigned his dominions to his 
ſom Philip. He afterwards ceded the imperial dig- Tue empe- 
nity to his brother Ferdinand; though the pope re- . e 
fuſed, at firſt, to recognize the new emperor, n 
pretence that the reſignation ought to have been 
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A. C. 1555. Although, in the courſe of this year, ſixty-ſeven 
perſons were burned for religion, including four bi- 

ſhops, and thirteen priefts, the zeal of the papiſts 
Trial ans Was not yet moderated. On the twelfth day of Sep- 
ms tember, Brooks biſhop of Glouceſter, as the pope's 
ſub - delegate, together with two commiſſioners from 

the king and queen, had condemned Cranmer at 
Oxford, for hereſy ; and, on the fourteenth day of 
February, Bonner and Thirleby were ſent thither to 
degrade that prelate. He was cloathed in deriſion 

with pontifical robes of coarſe canvas ; and Bonner 

A. c. 1556, having inſulted him with the molt indecent raillery, 
ordered him to be ſtripped of his ludicrous attire, 
according to the ceremony of degradation uſed in 

the church of Rome. Thirleby wept bitterly during 

this whole ſcene, proteſting to Cranmer, that this 

was the moſt ſorrowful action of his whole life; 

and that nothing but the queen's peremptory com- 

mand could induce him to be preſent at the afflic- 

tion and diſtreſs of a perſon with whom he had liv- 

ed in the moſt perfect friendſhip. After the arch- 

biſhop's condemnation, a great number of divines 

both Engliſh and Spantards, affailed him in diffe- 

rent ſhapes, with a view to make him a proſelyte to 

their opinions. They threatened and ſoothed him 

by turns; they flattered him with a promiſe of a 
pardon; and in a word, tampered with the infirmi- 

ties of his nature ſo effectually, that he ſubſcribed 

an abjuration, renouncing all the errors of Luther 

and Zwinglius, acknowledging the pope's ſuprema- 

cy, the ſeven ſacraments, the corporal preſence in 

the Euchariſt, purgatory, prayers for the dead, and 

the invocation of ſaints. His recantation was im- 
mediately printed, and furniſhed the popiſh party 

with infinite matter of triumph and exultation, 

while the proteſtants were overwhelmed with dejec- 

tion and diſgrace, The queen now exhibited a ſig- 

nal proof of her own revengeful diſpoſition. me 
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crimes committed againſt her as his ſovereign, in 
full expectation. of his being burned as an heretic; 
but, being diſappointed in this hope, by his recan- 
tation, ſhe pulled off the maſque, and ſigned a war- 
rant for his execution. He was conducted to St. 
Mary's, where being placed in a conſpicuous part 
of the church, Cole provoſt of Eaton preached a 
ſermon, in which he magnified Cranmer's conver- 
ſion, as the immediate work of God's inſpiration. 
He then flattered the archbiſhop with the hope of 
heaven; and aſſured him, that dirges and maſſes 
ſhovld be ſaid for his foul in all the churches of 
Oxrord. During the whole ſermon, Cranmer ex- 
preſſed the utmott anxiety and internal agitation, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſhedding a torrent of 
tears, and groaning with unutterable anguiſh, 
When he was deſired to declare his faith, he pray- 
ed with the moſt pathetic expreſſions of horror and 
remorſe. He then made a ſhort but moving ex- 
hortation to the people ; repeated the creed of the 


s apoſtles, declared his belief of the Scriptures, con- 
# feſſed that he had ſigned a paper contrary to his 
conſcience, from the apprehenſion of death; for 
a which reaſon, the hand that ſubſcribed the recanta- 
3 tion ſhould firſt feel the torture of the fire. He re- 
0 nounced the pope as the enemy of Chriſt, and pro- 
g feſſed the ſame opinion of the Sacrament which he 
4 had publiſhed in a book written on that ſuhject. 
1 The aſſembly conſiſting chiefly of papiſts, who hop- 
* ed to triumph ſtill further in the laſt words of ſuch 
* a convert, were equally confounded and incenſed at 
4 this declaration. They called aloud to him to leave 
J off diſſembling, and pulling him down, led him 
* to the ſtake at which Latimer and Ridley had ſuf- 
* fered, upbraiding him by the way with this ſecond 
4 apoſtaſy. When the fire was kindled, he ſtretched 


torth his right hand to the flame, in which he held 
| O 3 it 
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upon the 


proteitants. 


time to time, That unworthy hand!“ but exhi- 
biting no other ſigns of pain or diſorder. He con- 
tinued to pour forth pious ejaculations until he ex- 
pired; and after his body was deſtroyed, his heart 
was found intire among the aſnes. Such was the 
unworthy fate of Thomas Cranmer archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who with a very ſmall alloy of human 
weakgeſs and irreſolution, poſſeſſed all the candour, 
ſimplicity, meekneſs, and benevolence of a primi- 
tive chriſtian. 

On the very day of his death cardinal Pole was 
put in poſſeſſion of his archbiſhopric, in conſequence 
of bulls which he had already received from the 
pope, at the queen's deſire. The perſecution til} 
raged with unceaſing fury, under the conduct of 
Bonner, who fent the poor wretches in troops to 
the ſtake, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or cir- 
cumſtance. Thirteen were ſacrificed together in 
one fire at Stratford le Bow; and in the ifland of 
Guernſey, a ſcene of almoſt incredible barbarity 
was acted, A mother and her two daughters be- 
ing committed to the flames, one of them being 
matried, and in the laſt month of her pregnancy, 
was, by the violence of the pain, taken in labour, 
and produced an infant, which a humane bye-ftand- 
er reſcued from the fire. But, after ſome conſul- 
tation, the magiſtrate who ſuperintended the exe- 
cution, ordered the innocent to be thrown back 
into the flames, where it periſhed with the mother, 
When we conſider the barbarity of theſe proceed- 
ings againſt poor, harmleſs people, who had com- 
mitted no outrage againſt the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, or religion, but been condemned for ſimple 
anſwers touching their belief, extorted from them 
by violence, we can hardly believe the perpetrators 
were the children of human nature, far leſs the 


ſervants of Chriſt, whoſe doctrine was mercy and 
bene- 


SA i 6 


benevolence, They looked rather like the mini- 4 C. 1556, 
ſters of infernal malice, let looſe upon a wretched Barnet. 


world. Within the compaſs of this year, fourſcore 
and five perſons, men, women, and children, the 
lame, the blind, and the ignorant, ſuffered death, 
becauſe they would not believe in purgatory, tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and other popiſh tenets, which are 
now juſtly exploded by the church of England. 
Nothing could be more impolitic than this inhuman 
perſecution; for opinions are rivetted by oppoſition. 
The indignation of all moderate people was arouſed 
by ſuch barbarity; the ſurpriſing reſolution with 
which the martyrs ſuffered the moſt painful death, 
diffuſed a general notion of their ſanctity, and in- 
hanced the merit of the religion which they profeſ- 
ſed: ſo that this frantic zeal of the papiſts, in a great 
meaſure contributed to the fubſequent eſtabliſhment 

of the reformation. | | | 
While the miniſtry thus endeavoured to extir- 
pate the proteſtant religion, the queen reſolved to 
ſtrengthen the intereft of the Roman catholics, by 
reſtoring ſome old, and founding ſome new mana- 
ſteries. She certainly would have re-eſtabliſhed all 
the religious houſes which had been ſuppreſſed, if 
the fear of diſobliging the nobility had not deterred 
her from the execution of her deſign. Several mem - 
bers of the lower houſe in the laſt ſeſſion, hearing 
ſuch a propoſal mentioned, layed their hands upon 
their ſwords, ſaying, They knew how to detend 
their property. Mary being informed of this op- 
poſition, poſtponed her ſcheme to a mare favourable 
opportunity. In the mean time, ſhe. commiſſioned 
Bonner and others, to eraze from the public regi- 
ilers, all her father's tranſactions againſt the monks 
and the pope, particularly, on account of the viſi- 
tations, and the renunciation of the papal autho- 
rity, made by the monks and abbots. Nor was 
O 4 the 
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4. c. 1556. the queen's attention ſo much engroſſed by the af* 
fairs of religion, but that ſhe intermeddled' in the 
intereſts of the continent. She had offered her me- 
diation between France and Spain, and the ambaſ- 
ſadors of both nations had aſſembled between Ca- 
lais and Ardres ; but the peace was retarded by the 
elevation of Paul IV. to the papacy. This pontiff 
was outrageouſly proud, infolent, and ambitious, 
though already fourſcore years of age. He was an 

| inveterate enemy to the Coloneſi; and his two ne- 
phews perſuaded him, that the king of Spain, who 
ſupported that family, had formed a conſpiracy 
againſt his life. They pretended to have diſcover- 
ed the particulars of this plot, in letters to the duke 
of Alva governor of Naples, which letters they had 
intercepted. Cardinal Colonna was impriſoned, the 
envoys of Philip and Mary were put under an ar- 
reſt, and the pope ſeized Palliano and Nettuno, 

Mczeras, two places belonging to the Coloneſi. Then he 

The pope declared war againſt the king of Spain, and ſol- 

[the licited the aſſiſtance of the French monarch, pro- 

king of miſing to aid him in his turn with all his forces 


Span. for the conqueſt of Naples. The propoſal bein 
ſupported by the cardinal of Lorrain, a league of- 
| fenſive and defenſive was ſigned at Rome; but this 
ll was almoſt rendered ineffectual by the mediation of 
N Mary, in conſequence of which, a truce for five years 
0 was concluded between France and Spain. The 


pope being thus abandoned by his ally, the duke 
| of Alva began to approach the city of Rome, after 
having taken Oſtia, and ſome other places; but, 
# the cardinal Caraffa being ſent as legate a latere 
j to Paris, managed his intrigues with ſuch art and 
| ſucceſs, that the king of France broke the truce, 
| without alledging any other cauſe than that of the 
pope's being oppreſſed by the Spaniards, 
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At the commencement of the ſucceeding year, A. C. 1557+ 


cardinal Pole viſited the two univerſities; and while 
he reſided at Cambridge, Bucerus and Fagius, two 
German theologians, who had been dead ſeveral 
years, were ſummoned to give an account of their 
faith. As they did not appear, they were condemn- 
ed to be burned for hereſy; and their remains be- 
ing dug up, were conſumed to aſhes at Oxford. 
The wife of Peter Martyr was likewiſe taken out of 
her grave, and buried in a dunghil}, becauſe ſhe had 
been a nun, and broken her vow of celibacy. The 
magiſtrates began to be aſhamed of acting as in- 
ſtruments of fuch unheard- of barbarity, and relaxed 
ſo much in their diligence, that the council ſent 


circular letters, exhorting them to redouble their 


zeal in the proſecution of heretics. The queen, be- The queen 


ing incenſed at hearing from all quarters that the ** 


ore and 


Omes 


number of proteſtants daily increaſed, notwithſtand- more cruel, 


ing the executions, began to entertain thoughts of 
eſtabliſhing an inquiſition in England. As a previous 
ſtep to this meaſure, ſhe renewed the commiſſion of 
the preceding year, impowering one and twenty com- 
miſſioners to judge heretics of all ranks with unli- 
mited authority. The perſecution revived, and ſeventy 
nine perſons were committed to the flames. During 
theſe tranſactions, the duke of Guiſe marched with 
an army into the kingdom of Naples, from whence 
he was ſoon recalled by.the pope to the relief of 
Rome, which was hard preſſed by the duke of Alva. 
Philip, exaſperated at Henry of France, for hav- 
ing broken the truce, levied an army of fifty thou- 
fand men to act in Picardy ; and, by divers artifices 
and inſinuations, prevailed upon his conſort Mary 
to eſpouſe his quarrel. She granted commiſſions to 
the ſheriffs and juſtices of the peace to enliſt ſol- 
diers, that they might be ready to march at the firſt 
notice. In the interim one Stafford having received 
ſome 
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ſome aſſiſtance from the court of France, aſſembled 
ſome Engliſh refugees ; and embarking in a veſſel, 
landed in Scotland, From thence marching to 
Scarborough, he ſurpriſed the caſtle, and publiſhed 
a manifeſto, in which he affirmed that Mary had 
forteited all right to the crown, by introducing Spa- 
niards into the kingdom, of which he declared him- 
ſelf the protector. But his ſucceſs was of very ſhort 
duration; the earl of Weſtmoreland having raiſed 
ſome troops, retook Scarborough, in which he found 
Stafford and three of his accomplices, who were 
executed at London. # 

On the twentieth day of May king Philip arrived 
in England, where by this time eight thouſand men 
were ready to embark for the Low Countries; and 
the queen having ſent a herald to declare war againſt 
France, theſe troops were tranſported, on <p va 
teenth day of June, under the command of the earl 
of Pembroke, who joined the Spaniſh army com- 
manded by the duke of Savoy: then Philip return- 
ed to Bruſſels. The Spaniſh general having inveſted 
St. Quentin, the conſtable of France detached the 
admiral de Chatilloa with three thouſand men, to 


The French throw himſelf into the place. He found means to 


defeated at 
St, Quentin, 


enter with ſeven hundred ; but the reſt were bewil- 
dered in the night. With this reinforcement he de- 
fended the place vigorouſly, in expectation of being 
relieved by his uncle the conſtable, who being greatly 
inferior in number to the allies, contented himſelf 
with introducing the admiral's brother d*Andelot, 
with a ſupply of five hundred men; but, in return 


from this expedition, he was attacked, routed, and 


taken priſoner . by the duke of Savoy, after two 
thouſand five hundred men had been killed upon 
the ſpor. In this action, which was fought on the 
teath day of Auguſt, and thence called the battle of 
St. Laurence, beſides the conſtable I 
an 
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ville, Ludovico Gonzaga, brother to the duke of 
Mantua, the marechal St. Andre, the Rhingrave 
Roche-dumain, the count de Rochefoucault, the 
baron of Curton, and many other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Among 
the lain were John duke of Enghien, the viſcount 
of Turenne, the lords of Chandinier and Pontdor- 
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and his fon, the dukes of Montpenſier and Longue- 4 ©: * 557: 


my, and- a great number of officers. France was 


overwhelmed with ſuch confternation at the news of Godwin 


this diſaſter, that if the duke of Savoy had marched 
directly to Paris, he might have entered that city 
without oppoſition: but he proceeded to the ſiege 
of St. Quentin, which in a few days he took by aſ- 
ſault; when the admiral, with his brother, and all 
that ſurvived of the garriſon were made priſoners. 
The whole French nation exclaimed againſt the 

, who had occaſioned the rupture of the truce, 
and Henry recalled his forces from Italy. 


When his holineſs firſt underſtood that the queen The pope's 
of England had declared war againſt France, he Þ**5 ue 


was violently exaſperated againſt cardinal Pole, as 
if he had adviſed that meaſure, and would have re- 
called him immediately, had not Carne, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, repreſented the injury that he would do 
to religion by ſuch a procedure; but when the news 
of the battle arrived, he was ſeized with a tranſport 
of rage, and reſolved to ſacrifice Pole to his revenge. 
He ſent for Payton, the queen's confeſſor, to Rome, 


cardinal 
Pole. 


where he beſtowed upon him a cardinal's hat, ap- 


pointed him legate in England, and diſmiſſed him 
with a decree, by which Pole was recalled. But the 
queen, being informed of this mandate, gave notice 
to Payton, that ſhould he attempt to ſet foot in Eng- 
land, ſne would cauſe him to be puniſhed with all 
the rigour of the Premunire. This letter ſtopped 
the new cardinal in his journey; and Pole, though 


he had not received the pope's decretal, abſtained 
from 
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A.C. 1557- from all the functions of 2legate, that he might not 


furniſh the pontiff with a pretence to take any ſtep 
to his prejudice, Nevertheleſs, the pope, finding 
himſelf unable to cope with the duke of Alva, con- 
cluded a peace with Spain; and, by the article of 
the treaty, Pole was re-eſtabliſhed in his legation. 
The French king created the duke of Guiſe his 
lieutenant-general for the whole kingdom of France, 
and excited the'queen-regent of Scotland to infringe 
the peace with Mary. As ſhe could not prevail 
upon the ſtates of the kingdom to comply with her 
wiſhes, ſhe ordered Aymouth to be fortified, con- 
trary to an article of the laſt treaty ; and the Eng- 
liſh oppoſing this meaſure by force of arms, a rup- 
ture enſued. D*Oyſel, at the head of the Scottiſh 
army, entered the frontiers of England, but he was 
immediately recalled by an expreſs order of the 
parliament ; and the queen regent adviſed Henry 
of France to haſten the marriage between the dau- 
phin and her daughter Mary ; that he, being maſter 
of Scotland, might exert his authority with the na- 
tives. Henry reliſhed this advice, in conſequence of 
which, he ſent ambaſſadors, to regulate the articles of 
the marriage with the parliament of Scotland. In the 
latter end of the year, Philip ſent intimation to Mary, 
that the court of France had projected ſome ſcheme 
againſt Calais, and offered to ſupply her with troops 
for the guard of that fortreſs, which was in a de- 
fenceleſs condition. The council looked upon this 
intimation as a ſtratagem of Philip to gain poſſeſſion 
of Calais; and the queen not only declined accept- 
ing his offer, but alto neglected to put the place in 
a poſture of defence, notwithſtanding the repeated 
ſollicitations of lord Wentworth the governor. The 
miniſtry was too much engroſſed by religious affairs 
to beſtow proper attention upon this object of im- 
portance. In the beginning of the year Calais 
was inveſted by the duke of Guiſe, who, _— 
taken 
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taken by aſſault the two forts of Newnambridge and 4. © 2557+ 
Riſband, battered the town, and obliged the go- The French 
vernor to ſurrender on the ſeventh day of the ſiege. EE 
He was no ſooner maſter of the place, than he ex- Gviſnes and 
pelled all the Engliſh inhabitants: then he ſat down 1 
before Guiſnes, in which the lord Grey commanded; 

but the garriſon, conſiſting of eleven hundred men, 

were ſo diſcouraged by the loſs of Calais, that at 

the firſt attack they retired to the citadel, where they 

ſuſtained another aſſault, and then ſurrendered them- : 
ſelves priſoners of war. The caſtle of Hames, be- Gedvin. 
ing ſituated in a moraſs which was almoſt inacceſ- Fl | 
ſible, might have made a vigorous reſiſtance ; but Kt 
the garriſon abandoned it, and fled at the approach 10 
of the enemy. Thus, within the ſpace of fifteen bs || 
days, in the middle of winter, all that remained of N 
the Engliſh conqueſts in France, was loſt by the ig- d 
norance and neglect of the queen and council; and 
this was the fruit of the alliance between England 
and Spain. | 

The loſs of Calais filled the whole kingdom of ci 

England with murmurs and complaints: the mi- WY 
niſtry were ſo confounded, that they could not open | 
their mouths in their own juſtification, and the queen 
felt all the pangs of the moſt mortifying diſappoint- 
ment. Philip preſſed her to make a powerful effort 
for the recovery of the place, before the French f 
ſhould have time to repair the fortifications : but 14 
the miniſters could not find means to execute ſuch an 
enterprize ; and they were afraid that the underta- 
king would detach their attention too much from 
the concerns of religion. The parliament meeting 
on the twentieth day of January, granted a ſubſidy 

to the queen, and ſhe received another from the 
clergy. Some of the partiſans of the court, propo- 
ling an act for giving the force of a law to all the 
queen's proclamations, one of the members oppoſed 
LR | | the 
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the propoſition, alledging that the queen, by virtue 
of ſuch an unlimited power, might, by a ſimple 
proclamation, alter the ſucrefſion. - The houſe, of. 
tended at this member's ſuſpicion, committed him 
to the Tower ; but no further mention was made 
of the act, becauſe, in all probability, Mary per- 
ceived the nation was attached to the right of the 
princeſs Elizabeth, who after the prorogation of the 
parliament, was demanded in marriage by the king 
of Sweden; but ſhe rejected his propoſal. In the 
month of April the dauphin eſpouſed Mary queen 
of Scotland ; and, in June, Philip king of Spain, 
by his general the count d'Egmont, obtained a com- 
plete victory over the French at Gravelines, where 
the French general de Termes and his principal offi- 
cers were taken. This victory was in a great meaſure 
owing to ten Engliſh men of war, which chancing 
to ſail along ſhore, while the battle was maintain- 
ed with equal fury on both ſides, made a terri- 
ble ſlaughter among the French with their cannon, 
inſomuch that the rout began from this quarter, 
About the ſame time, lord Clinton, high admiral 
of England, with a fleet of one hundred and forty 
ſhips, made a deſcent upon Conqueſt in Normandy, 


which he took and plundered ; but ſome of the 


Flemings, that were on board the navy, making an 
excurſion. farther into the country, were attacked 
and routed by the militia; and the admiral retired 
to his ſhips with precipitation. 

Mean while the perſecution was renewed in Eng- 
Jand with freſh fury. The queen ordered, by pro- 
clamation, that thoſe who ſhould receive heretical 
books, without delivering them immediately to the 
magiſtrate, ſhould be forthwith executed by martial 
law ; and all perſons were forbidden to pray for 
ſuch as ſuffered on account of hereſy. A man, of 
the name of Bambridge, being condemned * the 

| mes 
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. 


flames in Hampthire, and unable to bear the tor- 4 © 1557+ 


ture, cried aloud, I recant, I recant.“ The 
ſheriff immediately ordered the fire to be extinguiſh- 
ed, and the man figned an abjuration. But the 
court ſent down an order to burn this unhappy 
wretch even after his recantation; and the ſheriff 
was committed priſoner to the Fleet, for having 


preſumed. to ſuſpend the execution. In this lalt guet, 


year, nine and thirty proteſtants ſuffered martyrdom 
in different parts of England; fo that the number 
of thoſe who died for their faith in the reign of 
Mary amounted to two hundred and eighty-four, 
beſides many who ſuffered long confinement and 


incredible miſery, though their lives were not taken Fox, 


away. 

Mary having obtained nothing but damage and 
diſgrace from the war, the more willingly liſtened 
to a negotiation for a peace between France, Spain, 


and England; and the conferences were begun at C 


Cambray in the month of October. In November 
the queen demanded a ſupply from parliament, in 
caſe the treaty ſhould not be concluded : but the 
commons were very backward in complying with 
her requeſt; and, before the bill paſſed, the queen 
expired. Her health had been infirm ſince the iſſue 
of her ſuppoſed pregnancy ; and the different mor- 
tifications to which ſhe was afterwards expoſed, had 
ſuch an effect upon her conſtitution, that ſhe was 
ſeized with a dropſy, which put a period to her 
life on the ſeventeenth day of November, in the 
forty-third year of her age, after ſhe had reigned 
five years, four months, and eleven days. We have 
already obſerved that the characteriſtics of Mary 
were bigotry and revenge; we ſhall only add, that 
ſhe was proud, imperious, froward, avaritious, and 

wholly 
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A.C. 1557. wholly deſtitute of every agreeable qualification . 
She was ſurvived but ſixteen hours by cardinal Pole, 
a prelate of a ſoft and moderate diſpoſition, who 
diſapproved of perſecution, and wiſhed to bring 
back the Engliſh to their antient faith by mild and 
gentle exhortations, recommended in the example 


of a reformed clergy. 


+ Mary was buried at Weſtminſter, with a maſs of Requieſce, according tg 
in the chapel of her grandfather Hen- the form of the Roman church, 


ty VII. and her funeral celebrated 
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THE members of the privy council concealed 


the death of Mary for ſome haͤurs, during En, ben 
which they deliberated upon the meaſures they aſcends the 


ſhould. purſue. At length they imparted this event 
to the houſe of lords. They made no ſcruple of de- 
claring for the princeſs Elizabeth, who ſucceeded 
according to tlie will of her father Henry, arid was 
agreeable to the nation in general. The majority 
of the peers were either altogether indifferent with 
regard to religion, or ſecretly favoured the reforma- 
tionz and the reſt believed that popery was too 
firmly eſtabliſhed, to be overthrown by a female ſo- 
vereign, who was ſo far from being a bigot, that ſhe 
conformed to the religion of her ſiſter, and eyen de- 
clared herſelf a Roman catholic. The lords hav- 
ing deputed Heath archbiſhop of York, to fignify 
their reſolution to the lower houfe, it was unani- 
mouſly approved by the commons; and Elizabeth 
was immediately proclaimed, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the people, in the five and twentieth year of 
her age. She forthwith repaired from Hatfield to 
London ; and, after having received the compli- 
ments of the nobility, ſhe ſent ambaſſadors to the 
different powers of Europe to notify her acceſſion to 
the throne of England. Lord Cobham was dif- 
patched to Philip, whom ſhe conſidered as her friend 
and ally; Sir Thomas Chalons ſet out for the Im- 
perial court; and ſhe joined Howard lord Effing- 
ham to Thirleby biſhop of Ely, and doctor Wotton, 
who were the plenipotentiaries at the congreſs of 
, Cambray. Killegrew was ſent to ſound the pro- 
teſtant princes of Germany; and Karne had ordets 
to make the pope acquainted with the death of Mary, 
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and ſucceſſion of Elizabeth. Then ſhe formed her 
council, in,which, ſhe, retained thirteen of her ſiſter's 
counſelfors, to whont the-Joined eight perſons who 
were attached to the proteſtant religion +. Philip 
of Spain was. not a. little alarmed, at the death of his 
conſort. He dreaded Elizabeth's marrying a pro- 
teſtant prince, in which cafe all his influence in Eng- 
land would vaniſh : he. was not without fear that 
the French. king would ſupport the claim of Mary 
queen, of Scots, and-unite Bngfand,, . and 
Ireland, to his own dominions. In order to prevent 
ſuch an acceſſion of power to his enemies, he ſent 
the count de Feria to.propoſe-a match between him 
and Elizabeth, who, notwithſtanding his promiſe to 
procure a diſpenſation from the pope, declined the 
propoſal; though in ſuch obliging terms, that the 
king of Spain could not juſtly take offence at her 
refuſal.. Indeed ſhe had great reaſon to avoid a 
rupture with that monarch z for ſhe was involved 
in a war with France and Scotland; the crown was 
overwhelmed with debts contracted in the two pre- 
ceding reigns, and the finances of the kingdom 
were quite exhauſted :: beſides, ſhe was not a little 
embarraſſed on the ſcore of religion. 

Her council being conſulted on the fituation of 


affairs, adviſed her to forward the negotiation for a 


peace with France and Scotland ; in the mean time 
to fortify the frontiers, equip a ſtrong fleet for the 
defence of the coaſt, and change the ſheriffs and ma- 
giſtrates, in ſuch a manner, that a majority of pro- 
teſtant members ſhould be returned to the next par- 


liament,. which was accordingly convoked for the 


twenty fifth day of January. In the interim, ſhe em- 


+ The old members were Heath the lord Clinton, high admiral ; Jord 
archbiſhop of York ; Pawlet marquis Howard of Effingham, chamberlain ; 


of Wincheſter, lord high treaſurer z Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir William Pe- 


Fitz-Allen carl of Arundel; Talbot tre, Sir John Maſon, Sir Richad 
carl of Shrewsbury, Stanley earl of Sackville, and Nicholas Wotton. 
Derby ; Herbert earl of Pembroke; | 
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ployed doctor Parker to reform in private the liturgy & c.. 55. 


of Edward VI. then publiſhed a proclamation, al- 
lowing divine ſervice to be performed in the vulgar 
tongue, and her ſubjects to read the ſcriptures. In 
the beginning of the year, the marquis of Nor- 
thampton, condemned in the late reign, was reſtored 
to his honours; Edward Seymour, ſon of the duke 
of Somerſer, was created baron Beauchamp and earl 
of Hertford; Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of the 
duke of Norfolk, was promoted to the honour of 
viſcount Howard of Bindon; her kinſman Henry 


Cary of Hunſdon, and Oliver St. John of Bletmiſto, . 5 
were elevated to the rank of barons. Theſe pro- — 


motions were ſucceeded by the queen's corona- 
tion, which was performed in the church of Weſt- 
minſter. The archbiſhop of Vork, and ſome other 
prelates, refuſing to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity, and 
the ſee of Canterbury being vacant, the crown was 
placed upon her head by Oglethorpe biſhop of 
Carliſe. | | 
The ſeſſion of parliament was opened with a 
ſpeech by Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal, 
who, after having ſounded forth the praiſes of the 
new queen, and the miſconduct of the laſt miniſtry, 
gave the members to underſtand, that it was the 
queen's pleaſure they : ſhould regulate the affairs of 
religion; and, in fo doing, chooſe a middle courſe 
between the extremes of ſuperſtition and irreligion, 
that the nation might be re- united in one kind of 
worſhip: he concluded his harangue by repreſent- 
ing the neceſſities of the government, and recom- 
mending a ſupply to her majeſty. The commons, 
though they had been haraſſed by impoſitions in the 
late reign, chearfully granted the tonnage and 
poundage, together with-a large ſubſidy on funds 
and moveables. And for the ſupport of the queen's 
royal eſtate, they paſſed a bill for reſtoring the 
firſt fruits and tythes to the crown; the revenue of 
; Fs which 
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A, C. 1559 which was likewiſe improved; by the diſſolution of 
| all the abbeys, nupneries, hoſpitals, and chantties, 
founded ſince the reign of Edward. On the fourth 

day of February, the commons had preſented an 

addreſs to the queen, adviſing her to marry, for the 

benefit of a quiet ſucceſſion: and, in her reply, 

ſhe ſaid ſhe was obliged to them fot having forbore 

to mention any time or perſon; but that ſhe looked 

upon herſelf as married to her people; that | ſhe 

had no inclination to alter her condition; and that 

ſhe ſhould be very well pleaſed with the thoughts of 

their inſcribing on her tomb, « Here lies a queen, 

« who lived and died a virgin.“ The patliament 

enacted a ſtatute, recognizing, Elizabeth, to be the 

lawful ſovereign, by virtue of the act paſſed in the 

thirty- fifth year of her father's reign. But the ſen· 

tence of divorce between that king and Anne Boleyn 

was not reverſed; nor the act which confirmed the 
ſentence, repealed. Then both houſes converting 

their attention to the affairs of religion, paſſed ſe- 

veral laws ordaining, that ſervice ſhould be perform- 

The Pulis ed in the vulgar tongue: That the ſupremacy of 
firms the The Church of England ſhould be veſted in the ſo- 
queen's ſu- vereign: That all the acts relating to religion, which 
n paſſed in the reign of the laſt Edward, ſhould 
| be renewed and confirmed: That the nomination 
1 to biſhoprics ſhould be veſted in the queen, who 
| might exerciſe her ſupremacy, by any perſon ſhe 


Eamden, 


uy ſhould think proper to appoint for that purpoſe : 
1 That all perſons in office [ſhould take the oath of 
PI ſupremacy. and that no perſon, under ſevere, penal- 
'8 ties, ſhould, by word or, writing, ſupport any fo- 
reign authority in this kingdom : That there ſhould 
bean uniformity of worſhip : That, on the vacancy 
of any biſhopric, the queen might reſume its man- 
ours and temporal poſſeſſions, making a. juſt re- 
compence to the fee of perſonages impropriate. 
Elizabeth abuſcd this power, by {tripping the wy 
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of all their beſt manours, under the colour of giving 4 © 1559. 


equivalents in other impropriations. She was, by 
another act, put in poſſeſſion of all religious houſes ; 
and they a ſtature, declaring that the condem - 


nation of the Romiſh biſhops, in the reign of Ed- 


ward VI. was both juſt and lawfuuhll. 
Elizabeth being veſted with the ſupremacy, erected 


4 tribunal called the High Commiſſion- court, com- 
poſed of a certain number of commiſſioners, who, 


ated with the authority of the vicegerent, appointed 
in the reign of the eighth Henry. Some eccleſia- 
tics having preached againſt the reformation, the; 


queen forbad all 'perſons to preach without licence; 
under the great ſeal ; and this prohibition irritated 


the lower houſe of convocation to ſuch a degree, 


that, in a petition to her majeſty, they maintained 


the -do&rrines of the Roman church. They after- 
watds-propoſed a public diſpute between nine doc- 
tors of each party? but, when the diſputants, aſ- 
lembled for this purpoſe, the Roman catholics de- 


clared they would not, without the pope's permiſ- 


ſion, diſpute upon points which were already de- 
cided. Of nine thouſand four hundred eccleſiaſtics, 
who held benefices in England, thoſe who choſe 
rather to renounce their livings than the Roman ca- 
tholie feligion, amounted to fourteen biſhops, twelve 


archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty canons, The refor- 


and about 'fourſcore of the inferior clergy : their 


places being filled with proteſtants, the church of purer, 


England was intirely reformed. TR 2] 

While the queen effected this ſudden change in 
religion within her dominions, the plenipotentaries 
of France and England continued their negotiation 
at Cateau in the Cambreſis; and the envoys of 
Philip II. ho ſtill entertained ſome hope of eſ- 
pouſing Elizabeth, inſiſted upon Henry's reſtoring 
Calais ro the Engliſh : but, when he ſaw the refor- 
mation eſtabliſhed in England, and met with a final 
P 3 repulſe 
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204  __HISTORY. or ENGLAND, 
A. C. 1559. repulſe from the queen, he abandoned her intereſt; 
and compromiſed his difference with the French 
monarch. Elizabeth, finding herſelf thus deſerted 
3 by the king of Spain, concluded a treaty with France, 
France. importing, that Henry ſhould retain Calais, and the 
other places he had wreſted from the Engliſh, for 
eight years; at the expiration of which they ſhould 
be reſtored to the queen of England: That he ſhould 
give ſecurity for paying to Elizabeth, or her ſuc- 
ceſſors, the ſum of five hundred thouſand golden 
crowns, in caſe thoſe places ſhould not be reſtored 
at the appointed time: That, over and above this 
payment, Henry and his ſucceffors ſhould be obliged 
to reſtore Calais, and other places, according to the 
ſtipulations of the treaty: That the French king 
ſhould: give hoſtages for the performance of this ar- 
ticle: That neither he, nor the king and queen of 
Scotland, nor Elizabeth, ſhould attempt any thing 
againſteach'other, directly or indirectly, to the pre- 
judice of this treaty: That the fortifications of Ay- 
mouth, and all others raiſed in Scotland ſince the 
treaty of Boulogne, ſhould be demoliſhed : That 
all the other pretenſions of the contracting parties, 
ſhould remain in full force, until all difputes could 
be amicably compromiſed : And that they ſhould 
not encourage or protect the rebellious ſubjects of 
each other. At the ſame time, a ſeparate treaty of 
peace, to the ſame purpoſe, was concluded between 
the queens of England and Scotland, and ratified 

by Mary and her huſband Francis the davphin. 
Henry would not have granted ſuch favourable 
terms to Elizabeth, had he intended to obſerve the 
articles of the treaty: but his ſole deſign in con- 
| ſenting to this peace, was to humour Philip, who, 
ti from a notion of punctilio, would not ratify his 
| own peace with France, until he had mediated a 
| i treaty between the French king and Elizabeth. Not 
[| that he preſerved the leaſt regard to the 1 
| 0 
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ſort Mary queen of Scots, aſſumed the title of king of Som © 
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and queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland 3- ANG arms of 
cauſed the arms of England. xo be engraved. on their | 
ſeals. and Plate. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the Camden. N 
Engliſn amhaſſador at Paris, complaining of this | 
inſult, received a very frivolous anſwer; and he re- þ 


* 
yes P 
— — — — — —— 


bech hade arrogate the title of queen of France. 
| Though the conſtable le Montmarency, who hated the 


: Guiſe faction, prevailed, upon Henry to lay aſide 1 
a this diſtinction, Elizabeth, from this period, conſi - 4 
f dered Mary as a formidable rival, and the princes Rl 
- of Lorraine as her mortal enemies. Certain it is, by 
e | they endeavoured to. raiſe their njece Mary to the 1 
N throne of, England; and; perſuaded, the French {1 
, king, that through her means he would, in time be _— 
q able tonite all England and Ireland under his do- i 
d nion. 11403 . 11 KY & TEE af 
of This vaſt project flattered the ambition of Hen- 1 
of Ty; and, as a preparatory ſtep, he endeavoured to l 
* render his ſon abſolute in Scotland. ,The queen- 1 
ed regent of that country was very well diſpoſed to con- 4 

cur. with: his meaſures; but the attachment of her 
le brother. the cardinal to the Roman catholic rejigion, F 
he and her own biaſs to thoſe principles, defeated their * 
*h ſcheme. The reformation had made great progreſs j} 
bo, in Scotland, under the auſpices of Jahn Knox, and 1 
bs others, poſſeſſed with the fanatical - ſpirit of Cal- 1 
42 vin, and the French miniſtry concluded that they 1 
Not ſhould never be able to carry their point, until they . 
reſt had totally ſuppreſſed thoſe religious republicans, 


of Fs who 
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who would never join. in fa vour of a Roman catho- 
lic prince, againſt Elizabeth, who was 'a profeſſed 
8 Henry II. at the inſtigation of the 

uiſes, directed the queen-regent of Scotland to 
ſuppreſs the proteſtants; and ſhe publiſhed an edi& 
for that purpoſe, which involved the whole king- 
dom in confuſion. Not contented with this ſtep, 
The convoked the eſtates at Stirling, and proceeded 
ſo ſeverely againſt ſome miniſters of 'the reformed 
religion, that Knox and his aſſociates openly preach- 
ed againſt the catholic doctrine. He inflamed' the 
people of Perth to ſuch a degree, by his remon- 
ſtrances, that they pillaged the churches, burned 
the images and ornaments, and deſtroyed the mona- 
ſtery of the Carthuſians. The regent, incenſed at 


theſe proceedings, aſſembled ſome troops, by means 
of the earls of Argyle and Athol, and began her 


march for Perth; but, underſtanding that the earl 
of Gleneain, with ſeveral other noblemen, were en- 
camped-in the neighbourhood of that place, with a 


view to oppoſe her progreſs, ſhe propoſed terms of 


The protef- 
tant lords 
of Scotland 
revolt a- 
gainſt the 
xegent, 


accommodation; and the peace was contluded, on 


condition that the diſputes about religion ſniould be 


referted- to the determination of the Parliament. 
The confederates had no ſooner diſmiſſed their troops, 
than ſhe re-eſtabliſhed the mals at Perth, and ſecured 
the town with a ſtrong garriſon.” It was on this oc- 
caſion, that the earl of Argyle and James Stuart, pri- 
or of St. Andrews, natural ſon of James V. declared 
againſt the regent, and joined the proteſtant par- 
ty. While they were employed in levying forces, 


the inhabitants of Cupar, St. Andrews, and ſeveral 


other towns, publicly renounced the Roman catho- 
lie religion, and committed the moſt barbarous ex- 


ce&ſſes againſt the churches and convents, ſacrificing 


every thing they contained, not even excepting the 
archives, in which the moſt material tranſactions 
of their nation were recorded. The confederatss 
Mo "ooo 9 8 3 $ us | ho 

| aſſem- 


9 3 . —— 


| aſſembling another army, made themſelves maſters 4. P. 1559+ 


of Perth, Scone, Stirling, and Linlithgow; and 

their forces daily encreaſing, the queen - regent, and 

D'Oyſel, who commanded two thouſand French 

auxiliaries, retired with precipitation to Dunbar. 

Religion was the pretence which covered all theſe 

commotions; and, in fact, the motive which ani- 

mated. the people: but the chief actors were inffu - 

enced by far other conſiderations. The French 

king wanted to cruſh, the proteſtants, becauſe 

were attached to queen Elizabeth, whom he deſign- 

ed to dethrone. She, on the other hand, perceiving 

his drift, ſupported the reformers in Scotland, that 

they might employ all the forces he could ſend into 

that kingdom, The Scottiſh nobles declared for 

the proteſtant religion, in hope of one day enjoying 

the lands of the church; and James Stuart, prior 

of St. Andrews, is ſaid to have thrown himſelf into 

the ſame ſcale, chat he might, on the ruin of his 

ſiſter Mary, aſcend the throne of Scotland. The 

reformed clergy were generally wrong: headed fana-- 

tics, employed by more deſigning heads to kindle a 

ſpirit of madneſs and enthufiaſm, which they con- 

verted to the purpoſes of their own intereſt. Mehl, 
Such was the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, when 

Henry II. of France being accidentally ſlain in a 

tournament, the crown of that kingdom devolved 

upon his ſon Francis IT, who had married the queen 

of Scotland; and her 'uncles engtoſſed the whole 

adminiſtration. They forthwith ſent a reinforcement Camden. 

of three thouſand men, under La Broſſe, to the 

queen regent, who now compelled the confederates 

to retire in their turn, and harraſſed them in ſuch a : 

manger, that they had recourſe to queen Elizabeth, Ache . 

- whoſe aſſiſtance they ſollicited in an addreſs, which nc of Eli- 

was preſented to her by William Maitland of Lid- 

ington, lord ſecretary of Scotland. Cecil, who was 

the queen's chief counſellor, employed Henry Pier- 
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A e. 1555. cy, as an agent with the Scottiſh confederates, who 


Affairs of 
the Low 
Countries. 


ſtiled themſelves the congregation; and they canted 
in ſuch a matiner about the goſpel, and the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry, that Elizabeth believed they were 


all hypocrites at bottom. Nevertheleſs, it was ſo 


much her intereſt to prevent the French from get- 
ting footing in Scotland, that ſhe diſſembled her 
ſentiments, and promiſed to ſupport them againſt 
the enemies of the true religion. Sir Ralph Sadler 
was ſent to confer with Piercy concerning the de- 
fence of the Marches; and proper directions were 
communicated to Sir James Crofts, governor of 
Berwick. The duke of Norfolk was appointed lord 
lieutenant of the northern counties; William lard 
Gray conſtituted Warden of the Middle and Eaſt 
Marches; Thomas earl of Suſſex ſent back as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, which he had formerly govern- 
ed with great conduct and moderation; and Wil- 
liam Winton, maſter of the naval ſtotes, was pro- 
moted to the command of a ſquadron, with. which 
he ſailed into the Frith of Forth, deſtroyed ſeveral 
French ſhips of war, and annoyed the forces of that 
kingdom, which were in garriſon. in the iſle of Inch - 
kieth. While Elizabeth took theſe meafures for 


ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt in Scotland, Phi- 
Hp IL. of Spain began to execute a reſolution he had 


formed, to exterminate that religion from the Low 
Countries, which he meaned to enſlave. He ſecur- 


ed the principal towns with Spaniſh. garriſons, con- 


trary to the privileges of the country. When he ſet 


out for Spain, he left the government in the hands 
of his aunt, Margaret dutcheſs of Parma, ſo as to 


excite the reſentment of the prince of Orange, and 
the count of Vgmont, who aſpired to that dignity: 
but they were itill more incenſed at his leaving as 
her chief counſellor the cardinal of Granville, their 


profeſſed enemy, whom they conſidered as the au- 


thor of the ſcheme for enſlaving their country. In 
the 
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the courſe of this year, pope Paul IV. pry was &. C. 1533. 


ſucceeded by cardinal — de n= Wo al. Death of 


ſumed the name of Pius IV. 

The fuation of Elizabeth at this juncture was Cri 
extremely lexing and precarious. The pope 
and the French king were her profeſſed enemies. 
Mary of Scotland claimed her crown by a title 
which many of the Engliſh ſubjects privately re- 
cognized. Philip of Spain had conceived an anti- 
pathy to her, from the repulſe he ſuſtained at ber 
hands, and the alteration ſhe made in the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of he country: the Iriſh were arrogant, 
ferocious, and blindly devoted to the papal autho- 
rity ; and all the catholics in England were averſe 
to her dominion, 
two maxims, from which ſhe never ſwerved through 
the whole courſe of her reign. The firſt was to 
conciliate the affections of her people; and the 
other to find work for her enemies in their on do- 
minions. She was endowed with a great ſhare of 
natural penetration: ſhe had obſerved the charac- 
ters of mankind. Knowing how to diſtinguiſh me- 
rit, ſhe made choice of able counſellors : ſhe admi- 
niſtered juſtice impartially, without reſpect of per- 
ſons: ſhe regulated her expence with ſuch oecono- 
my, as could not but be agreeable to her ſubjects, 
who had been fleeced under the preceding reigns; 
and having been accuſtomed to diſſimulation, ſhe 
not only aſſumed the atmoſt complacency in her de- 
portment, but affected ſuch an ardour of love and 
regard for her ſubjects, as could not fail to produce 
the warmeſt return of confidence and affection. Her 
frugality was not ſo much the effect of her natural 
diſpoſition, as the reſult of good ſenſe and delibe + 

rate reflection; for, when ſhe thought the intereſt 
of her kingdom was at ſtake, ſhe diſtributed her 
wealth with uncommon liberality, in fomenting the 
troubles of France, Scotland, and the Low Coun- 

tries, 


Paul 
Iv. | 


In this emergency, ſhe laid down Elieabek's 


wiſe max» 
ims of go- 
vernment, 
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Ske ſends a 
body of 
Forces into 
Scotland. 
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tries, to employ her foes in ſuch a manner as would 
prevent them from uniting for her deſtruction. 

Iafluenced by theſe principles, Elizabeth under - 
ſtanding that the princes of Guiſe were employed 
in making great preparations for ſending an army 
into Scotland, coneluded a treaty with the earl of 


Arran, Duc de Chateleraud, and the reſt of the 


Scottiſh. confederates, hom ſhe promiſed to ſup- 
port againſt the French forces, which till continued 
to purſue them among their mountains and moraſſes. 
Martigues had arrived from France, with a freſh 
reinforcement; and a very conſiderable armament 
was daily expected, under the command of the 
marquis D'Elbeuf: but his fleet being diſperſed, in 
a ſtorm; he was obliged to return and refit ; and 


_ domeſtic troubles intervening in France, the troops 


Camden, 


were converted to another purpoſe, . The French 
forces in Scotland, after their expedition againſt the 
lords of the congregation, returned to Leith, which 
they had fortified ; and the confederates marched 
towards Haddington, to join the Engliſh army un- 
der the lord Gray, amounting to eight thouſand 
men. In the mean time the queen-regent, afraid 
of being ſhut up in Leith, retired to. Edinburgh- 
caſtle, where ſhe was honourably received by Erſ- 
kine, the governor ; though he till retained in his 
own hands, the command of the fortreſs. Lord 
Gray, being reinforced by the Scottiſh malecontents, 
reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Leith; which was 
accordingly inveſted. During theſe tranſactions, 
the French king ſent Monluc, biſhop of Valence, 


as his ambaſſador to England, with inſtructions to 


deſire Elizabeth would recal her troops from Scot- 
land. And this prelate even propoſed to reſtore 
Calais, if ſhe would comply with the requeſt., To 
this embaſly the French king added De Seure, who 
joined Monluc in preſſing her upon the ſame ſub- 
ject. She faid ſhe was ready to withdraw, her 7 

; rom 
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he had ſent thicher; but, in the mean time, ſhe de- 


from Scotland, provided Francis. would recal thoſe A. C. 2555. 
clared ſne would not put a poor gent ſuch 


as Calais, in competition with the ſafety of her 
kingdom. The fiege of Leith was ſtill carried on 
by the Engliſh, though they made but little pro- 


againſt ſuch a numerous and gallant garriſon. 
At length the duke of Norfolk arrived in the 


camp of the beſiegers, with a new reinforcement; 
notwithſtanding which, they would have found it a 
difficult taſk to reduce the place, had not the con- 
ſpiracy of Amboiſe been Selin France; and 
the princes of Lorraine found it neceſſary to recal 
their troops from Scotland. Monluc and the count 
of Randan were ſent thither with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty with Elizabeth and the malcontents. 
Secretary Cecil and doctor Wotton were appointed 
plenipotentiaries for the Engliſh. The conferences 


were begun at Edinburgh; and, in the mean time, Edinburgh. 


both parties agreed to a truce, during which, the 
queen - regent died in the caſtle. The French ple- 
nipotentiaries refuſed at firſt to treat with the Scot- 


tiſn confederates, alledging, they were in a ſtate of 


rebellion: but an expedient was found to remove 
this objection. Namely, that Francis and Mary 
ſhould make ſome conceſſions to the confederates, 
purely as the eff:&s of their royal grace and favour; 
but that theſe ſhould be nevertheleſs confirmed in 


the treaty with the queen of England. They agreed The French 
that the French troops ſhould in twenty days be re- forces return 


conveyed to their own country in Engliſh bottoms : 
That Leith ſhould be evacuated, and its fortifica- 
tions demoliſhed : That the works raiſed by the 
French at Dunbar ſhould be diſmantled : And that 
the king and queen of Scotland ſhould grant an am- 
neſty in favour of the confederates, to be confirtu- 
ed by the parliament of Scotland. The French, 
however, were at liberty to leave ſixty men in the 
le 
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A. ers iſſe of Inchkieth. The treaty with Elizabeth im- 
Buchanan. ported, That for the future, the king and queen of 


Rymer - 


Scotland ſhould 1 aſſuming the title and 
arms ing to ſovereign of England and 
Ireland: That the acts or patents which they had 

ited under that title, ſhould be altered or an- 


expedited 
nulled: That a conference ſhould be held in Eng- 


land, between the commiſſioners of the two crowns, 
in order to determine what further ſatis faction was 
due to the queen of England: That, if they could 
not agree on this ſubject, the difference ſhould be 
referred to the deciſion of the king of Spain: And, 
that the king and queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould be obliged to confirm the conceſſions which 
had been made by the French plenipotentiaries to 
the Scottiſh confederates. After the concluſion of 
the treaty, the French and Engliſh retired from 
Scotland ; - the works of Leith and Dunbar were de- 
moliſhed; and the amneſty was confirmed by the 
eſtates of Scotland, which enacted divers laws in 
favbur of the reformation. Though - Francis and 
Mary confirmed theſe laws, they refuſed to ratify 
the treaty with Elizabeth, on pretence that ſhe had 
treated with their rebellious ſubjects, as if they had 
formed an independent ftate : but the real deſign of 
the princes of Lorraine was, to wreſt the crown of 
England out of the hands of the preſent poſſeſſor. 
Elizabeth was well aware- of their intention, for 
which ſhe, in the ſequel, wreaked her vengeance 
upon their niece, the unfortunate queen of Scotland. 

Notwithſtanding the queen's declaration, touching 
her reſolution to live unmarried, people in general 
believed her ſentiments on that ſubject would 
change; and not only ſovereign princes, but even 
ſome of her own ſubjects, aſpired to the honour of 
a matrimonial crown. Charles, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, ſecond ſon of the emperor Ferdinand, the king 
of Sweden, and the duke of Holſtein, were 1 
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bered among thoſt who demanded her in matriage. 
The earl of Arran, ſon to the duke of Chateleraud, 
preſumptive heir to the crown of Scotland, flattered 
himſelf that Elizabeth would prefer him to all his 
competitors, from a p of uniting the two 
kingdoms. ' The earl of Arundel, truſting to his 
noble birth, and ancient lineage, entertained hopes 
of eſpouſing his ſovereign. Sir George Picker» 
ing Having received ſome particular marks of her 
eſteern, umuſed himſelf with the notion of having 
captivated her affection: but, of all the courtiers, 
lord Robert Dudley, fon of the late duke of Nor · 


A. C. 1560. 


Dudley be- 


comes 2 


thumberland; enjoyed the-greateſt ſhare of her fa- erat fa- 


vour. At her acceſſſon to the throne, ſhe appoint - 
ed him maſter of the horſe ; and he was admitted 
into the order of the garter. She ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in diſttibuting her favours through the ca- 
nal of this nobleman, ho was diſtinguiſed at court 
by the appellation of My Lord, as if he alone was 
worthy of that tirle. He was made acquainted 
with all the ſecrets of ſtate affairs. Phe ambaſſa - 
dors reported the ſueceſs of their negotiations to him, 
as to their ſovereign; and to him, all ſollicitations 
were addreſſed. In a word, it plainly appeared that 
Elizabeth felt ſomething more than bare eſteem 
for Dudley, whoſe character by no means juſtified 
her favour; he inherited all his father's vices, and 
had nothing but perſonal accompliſnments to re- 
commend him to a lady of Elizabeth's penetration. 
Nevertheleſs, her behaviour with regard to him, was 
ſuch as afforded ſubject for the moſt ſcandalous in- 
ſinuations to the prejudice of her reputation; and 
he was faid to have poiſoned his own wife, that he 
might be at liberty to wed his ſovereign. Beſides 
Dudley, ſhe had two other favourites of another 
kind, namely, Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great 
ſeal; and William Cecil her ſecretary, a miniſter of 
conſummate judgment, exten". ee knowledge, _ 
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A. C. : 560. fatigable, impenetrable, and implicitely attached to 


Camden. 


Propoſals 


ſrom the 


rope to 
Ekzabeth. 


the intereſt of his ſover eig. 

Elizabeth found herſelf the more neceſſitated to 
employ able miniſters at home, as ſhe had ſcarce an 
ally abroad upon whom ſhe could place the leaſt de- 
pendence. Montague, whom ſhe had ſent as her 
ambaſſador to Philip, met with a very cold recep. 
tion. That prince bewailed the alteration which had 
been made in religion within the queen's dominions; 
reſtored the collar of the order of the garter, which 
he would no longer retain, and declined renewing 
the alliance with England. The pope ſent Vincent 
Parpaglia, abbot of St. Sauveur, with inſtructions, 
and a brief to queen Elizabeth, exhorting her to re- 
turn within the pale of the church; promiſing that 
a general council ſhould be convoked with all con- 
venient expedition. The nuncio is ſaid to have pro- 
miſed that the pope would annul the ſentence of di- 
vorce between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, con- 
firm the Engliſn liturgy, and allow the people to 
communicate in both ſpecies at the ſacrament. But 
all thoſe offers were rejected, becauſe the queen had 
no opinion of the pope's ſincerity. While the pro- 
teſtants in England enjoyed liberty of conſcience, 
and the moſt agreeable repoſe, the Calviniſts in 
France were perſecuted without mercy, until they 
formed a conſpiracy againſt the duke of Guiſe and 


the cardinal of Lorrain, who were their profeſſed | 


enemies. The prince of Conde was ſaid to favour 
them in private; and a gentleman called la Renau- 
die laid a ſcheme for carrying off the duke and the 
cardinal from the court of Amboiſe, This deſign 
being diſcovered, was interpreted into a conſpiracy 
againft the king, and twelve hundred perſons were 
put to death, for having been concerned in the con- 
trivance. The eſtates of the kingdom being con- 
voked at Orleans, the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Conde, went thither ; though they 9 0 
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themſelves ſuſpected and hated by the princes of 4. ©. 155. 
Lorraine. The firſt was ſo narrowly watched that Mezerai. 
he could not eſcape; the other was impriſoned, 
and afterwards condemned to loſe his life by the 
hands of the common executioner: but the death 
of Francis II. ſaved him from that ignominious 
fate This event produced a total revolution in the 
politics of the French court. Charles IX. Who ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Francis, being ſtill a minor, his 
mother, Catherine de Mediciz, aſſumed the regency, 
with the conſent of the king of Navarre, who, as 
firſt prince of the blood, was intitled to that office. 
In order to maintain her power ſhe fomented the 
factions. - The catholics were headed by the duke 
of Guiſe, the conſtable of Montmorency, and the 
marechal de St. Andre: the chiefs of the Huguenots 
or proteſtants, were the prince of Conde, the ad- 
miral de Coligny, and his brother D'Andelot; and 
the king of Navarre fluctuated between the two par- 8 
ties. The princes of Guiſe having occaſion for all 

their power, to ſupport their.intereſt at home, laid 

alide. all: thoughts of the ſcheme they had formerly 

projected in favour of their niece. Mary of Scotland, 

who, finding herſelf flighted by her mother-in law. 

reſolved to return to her native land; and, in the 

mean time, quitted the title of queen of England, 

which ſhe had hitherto aſſumed ſince the treaty of 

Cateau. 

Elizabeth mean while employed her attention in, . | 
making neceſſary regulations for the welfare of her in E:g1ame. 
people. She iſſued a proclamation, commanding 
anabaptiſts and heretics to quit the kingdom in 
twenty days, on pain of impriſonment, and fortei- 
ture of goods and chattels. She publiſhed another 
againſt thoſe ſacrilegious perſons who, under colour 
of aboliſhing ſuperſtition, defaced. ancient monu- 
ments and epitaphs, and robbed churches, of bells, 
leaden roofs, and other. appurtenances, .. She con- 
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verted Weſtminſter · abbey into a collegiate church; 
and the coin, which had been debaſed in the reign 
of her father, ſhe now reduced to its intrinſic va- 
lue. Shan O'Neal, an Iriſh nobleman, raiſing a 
rebellion in that kingdom, a body of forces was 
ſent over to reduce him. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
finding himſelf unable to cope with the govern- 
ment, he laid down his arms, by the advice of his 
kinſman the earl of Kildare, and ſubmitted to the 
queen's mercy. Elizabeth was no ſooner appriſed 
of the death of Francis, than ſhe ſent the earl of 
Bedford into France, with compliments of congra- 
tulation to the new king, and inſtructions to de- 
fire Mary queen of Scots would ratify the treaty 
of Edinburgh. - This demand, however, Mary 
eluded, by ſaying, that as ſhe was altogether with- 
out adviſers, he would wait the arrival of ſome 
Scottiſh noblemen, whom ſhe expected in France; 
and, with their concurrence, give ſatisfaction to the 
queen of England. 

In the interim, that princeſs quitted the court of 
France, and retired to Rheims, where ſhe ſpent 
part of the winter with her uncle the cardinal, 
There ſhe was viſited by Martigues, La Broſſe, and 
D'Oyſel, on their return from Scotland, who adviſed 
her to conciliate the affection of her baſtard bro- 
ther James Stuart prior of St Andrews, the earl of 
Argyle, ſecretary Lidington, and thelairdof Grange; 


and to confide in her proteſtant ſubjects, who were 


much more numerous and powerful than the catho- 
lics. On the other hand, John Leſley, afterwards 
biſnop of Roſſe, to whom ſhe granted an audience 
in her journey to Narcy, gave her to underſtand 
that he was commiſſioned by the catholics of Scot- 
land, to affure her that ſhe would find them ready 
to riſe in a body under her royal banner, and re- 
eſtabliſh the ancient religion by force of arms: they 
therefore intreated her to repair to Aberdeen. with 
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all convenient ſpeed; and to diſtruſt the prior of 4 © 2551, 
St. Andrews, whoſe ambition aſpired at the throne 

ſhe poſſeſſed. Next day ſhe was at Joinville viſited 

by the prior, who had gone over to France to pre- 

ſent his reſpects to his ſovereign. He confirmed 

her in the reſolution to return to her native king- 

dom, and found means to ingratiate himſelf with 

her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe impowered him b 

patent to aſſemble the ſtates, that they might Flo 

ſuch acts as ſhould be found neceſſary for the good 

of the kingdom. He forthwith returned to Scot- Buchanan, 
land; then convoking the parliament, the reforma- 

tion was eſtabliſhed by law, and all the monaſteries 

were demoliſhed, Mary being reſolved upon her Mary de- 
voyage, diſpatched D'Oyſel to queen Elizabeth, to donau or 
ſollicit a ſafe- conduct, which was refuſed, except Elizabeth, 
on condition that the queen of Scots ſhould previ- pe * 
ouſly ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. This refuſal 

was deeply reſented by Mary, who complained to 
Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador, that Eliza- 

beth, not contented with having ſupported her re- 

bellious ſubjects, wanted to hinder her from return- 

ing to her own dominions; an inſult which ſhe 

had no reaſon to expect from any crowned head, 

much leſs from one to whom ſhe was ſo nearly re- 

lated. With reſpect to the treaty of Edinburgh, 

ſhe ſaid it had been concluded during the life of her 
huſband ; and if he refuſed to ratify it, the fault 

ought to be imputed to him only; that ſince ſhe 

had been a widow, the council of France did not 

chooſe to intermeddle in the affairs of Scotland; and 

that the Scottiſh ſubjects who attended her were pri- 

vate perſons, whom ſhe neither could nor would 

conſult in an affair of ſuch importance. | 
Although ſhe had reaſon to believe that Eliza- 

beth would endeavour to intercept her at ſea, ſhe 
ventured to ſet fail for Scotland, where, though ſhe ,,....... 
arrived in ſafety, amidft the acclamations of her in Scotland. 
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A. C, 1561, people, ſhe had the mortification to ſee ſuch ſevere 
| a 


ws in force againſt her religion, that it was with 
difficulty ſh herſelf was permitted to celebrate maſs 
in her own private chapel: There was nothing li. 
beral, generous, or diſintereſted, in the firſt Scottiſh 
reformers. They were actuated by a Gothic ſpirit 
of ignorant fanaticiſm, which they had imbibed 
from Calvin, and the apoſtles of Geneva. Among 
the noblemen of Scotland, the earls of Huntley, 
Athol, Crawford, and Sutherland, ſtill adhered to 
the old religion; and the duke of Chateleraud ſeem- 
ed quite neutral. The Roman catholic lords and pre- 
lates did not doubt but that, with the countenance and 


protection of the queen, they ſnould be enabled to 


reſtore the papal authority. As a previous ſtep to 
this event, they endeavoured to prepoſſeſs their ſo- 


vereign with a bad opinion of her natural brother 


James Stuart, to whom ſhe had in a great meaſure 
committed the adminiftration of her affairs. In the 
mean time, Mary had been inſtructed by her uncles 
to cultivate a friendſhip wich Elizabeth, in hope of 
prevailing upon that princeſs to declare her the ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown of England. Accordingly Ma- 
ry diſpatched Maitland as her ambaſſador, to in- 
form her ſiſter queen of her happy arrival in her 
own dominions, and ſollicit the friendfhip of Eli- 
zabeth. He likewiſe delivered a letter, ſubſcribed 
by the principal noblemen of Scotland, who, after 
a profuſion of compliment, adviſed the queen of 
England to declare her couſin Mary her preſump- 
tive heir; a declaration that would produce a per- 
fectly good underftanding between the two nations. 
Elizabeth expreſſed her ſurpriſe that the queen of 
Scotland had not ratified the treaty of Edinburgh 
fince her arrival; but ſhe admitted the excuſe of the 
ambafſador, who told her that Mary had not yet 
found leiſure to deliberate upon a matter of ſuch 


importance. With reſpect to the letter ſhe had re. 


ceived 
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ceived from the Scottiſh lords, ſhe flätly Tefuſed 4 U 58. 


to make any declaration that would expoſe her to 
the riſque of ſeeing her ſubjects adore the riſing ſun. 
She ſaid ſhe had no intention to deprive the queen 
of Scotland of her” right; but that ſhe would not 
allow her to pluck the crown from her head; and 
expected, in the mean time, that Mary would make 
proper ſatisfaction far having uſurped her arms and 
title. Nevertheleſs, ſne agreed to maintain a corre- 
ſpondence with her; and many letters paſſed be- 
tween them, filled with profeſſions of the, moſt un- 
reſerved friendſhip, while they hated each other in 
their hearts, with all the rage of jealouſy and diſ- 
dain. La ae plant 
The pope, notwithſtanding the anſwer which had 
been made to Parpaglia, appointed the abbot Mar- 
tinengo his nuncio in England, to go thither and 


notify to Elizabeth that the council of Trent would 


be continued, and defire that ſhe would ſend ſome 
Engliſh biſhops to that aſſembly. The queen for- 
bidding the abbot to enter her dominions, her am- 
baſſador Throgmorton was deſired by the nuncio at 
Paris, to communicate this intimation to his ſove- 
reign; who anſwered, that ſhe had no buſineſs with 
the pope ; that ſhe wiſhed with all her heart to ſee an 
oecumenical council aſſembled : but that ſhe would 
never acknowledge a council convoked by the biſhop 
of Rome, who had no more power than any other 
biſhop. She was utterly deſtitute of allies, and had 
reaſon to dread every thing from the enmity of Phi- 
lip, who, now that Francis II. was dead, made no 
ſcruple of avowing his animoſity, excited partly by 
the repulſe he had ſuſtained when he demanded her 
in marriage, and partly by his reſentment for her 
having ſuppreſſed the catholic religion. He ſolli- 
cited the pope to denounce the ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt her; he treated her ambaſſadors 
with contempt, and allowed the officers of the in- 
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A. C.x561, quiſition to perſecute the Engliſh traders in his Spa- 
| niſh dominions. Elizabeth expected a ſtorm from 
that quarter. She doubted the {inceriry of the Scot- 

tiſh. queen, who ſtill eluded the ratification of the 

treaty, and carried on a correſpondence with the 
catholics of England: it was therefore, time to 

take the wiſeſt precautions for the defence of her 


—.— crown and dignity. She equipped a noble fleet, 


tion ina Which ſecured the empire of the ſea; ſhe erected 
poſture of forts for the protection of her harbours ; ; ſhe aug- 


ence, 


mented the garriſons, and ſtrengthened the fortifi- 
cations. of Berwick ; the trained the national militia 

to the exerciſe of arms; ſhe encouraged trade and 
manufacture, reformed the oeconomy of her hou- 
ſhold, and won the favour of her ſubjects, by avoid- 
ing demands of ſubſidies, and adminiſtring juſtice 
with. the utmoſt impartiality. 

N. o. 1562, It was not without reaſon that ſhe exerted her en- 
deavours'in this manner. The catholics began to 
cabal in private, and form ſchemes for the re-eſta- 
bliſnment of their religion. The queen found upon 
inquiry that Mary of Scotland maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with the malcontents, and that the earl 
and counteſs of Lennox had ſome ſecret communi- 
cation with the queen of Scots; and therefore com- 
mitted them cloſe priſoners to the Tower of Lon- 

— don. She afterwards diſcovered that Arthur Pole, 

Pele. nephew to the late cardinal, with his brother Ed- 

mund, and Anthony Forteſcue, had engaged in a 

conſpiracy againſt the government: that their in- 

tention was to repair to France, where the Guiles 
promiſed to ſupply them with five thouſand, men, 
to be tranſported into Wales; and there they de- 
ſigned to proclaim Mary queen of England, while 

Arthur Pole ſhould be declared duke of Clarence. 

They were immediately arreſted, with their accom- 

plices, and confefled they had formed ſuch a ſcheme; 


but proteſted ey had no deſign to put it in exe- 
g cution 
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cution before the death of queen Elizabeth, which, * ©. 155x- 
from the prediction of two pretended aſtrologers, 
they believed would happen in the ſpring. They 
were upon their own confeſſion condemned; but 
the queen pardoned them, in conſideration of their 
illuſtrious origin. She did not manifeſt the ſame 
clemency towards Catherine Gray, daughter of the 
duke of Suffolk, and ſiſter to lady Jane, who had 
been beheaded in the preceding reign. This lady 
having been married to the earl of Pembroke, and 
divorced from him for political reaſons, afterwards 
eſpouſed in private the earl of Hertford, who went to 
France, upon his travels, after the marriage, which 
was diſcovered by Catherine's pregnancy. Eliza- 1 .. _ 
beth, who looked upon this lady as a rival in her ment of aeg 
title to the throne, was ſo incenſed when ſhe heard gate 
of her condition, that ſhe ſent her priſoner to the - 
Tower, whither alſo her huſband was committed 
when he returned to England. As he could not 
prove his marriage by legal evidence, it was annul- 
led by a ſentence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Camen, 
Nevertheleſs, the earl found means to viſit Ca- 
therine after her delivery ; and ſhe conceived again. 
Then he was accuſed and convicted of having 
eſcaped from prifon, corrupting a princeſs of the 
blood, and cohabiting with a woman from whom 
he had been ſeparated by a legal proceſs. He 
was fined in five thouſand pounds; and, after a 
long confinemeat, obliged to relinquiſh Catherine 
by a formal deed : but the queen never could for- 
give his wife, who died in priſon. 

She had a much more formidable competitor in 
the perſon of Mary, whoſe uncles, of the houſe of 
Guile, now began to renew their old ſcheme in her 
favour. They had engaged the king of Navarre, 
and the conſtable Montmorency, in their intereſt: 
they detained the king and the queen-mother in 
captivity : they covered their deſigns with the pre- 
text of religion, and even maſſacred the Huguenors 

Q 4 ar 
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A. C. 1562. at Vaſſy. The queen- regent had written to the 
22 of Conde, conjuring him to aſſiſt her and the 
ing in their diſtreſs; and that prince, putting him- 
ſelf at the head of the proteſtants, ſurpriſed Or- 
Pie in Jeans. A civil war immediately commenced, and 
The Hugye. the Huguenots being ſeverely handled, in the firſt 
5 campaign, deputed the vidame of Chartres to im- 
beth, who Plore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. She was glad of 
takes pſeſ- an opportunity to foment the diviſions of France, 
ve, de. for her own preſervation ; and forthwith concluded 
Grace, a treaty, by which ſhe engaged to furniſh the Huge - 
nots with one hundred thouſand crowns in money, 
and fix thouſand foot ſoldiers, for the defence of 
Dieppe, Rouen, and Havre-de-Grace, * which laſt 
place - ſhe intended to keep, until Calais ſhould be 
Mezerai, Teſtored, according to the ſtipulation of the treaty 
5 of Cateau and Cambreſis. Paul de Foix, ambaſ- 
ſador of France at the Engliſh court, demanded 
that the vidame and all his attendants ſhould be de- 
livered into his hands, as traitors to their country 
but Elizabeth rejected his requeſt. In September, 
the earl of Warwick was ſent to Normandy with 
the promiſed reinforcement; and Rouen being at that 
time beſieged by the king of Navarre, he divided them 
between Dieppe and Havre-de-Grace, of which the 
queen had 1 him governor. Rouen was 
taken by aſſault, where the king of Navarre was 
mortally wounded. The prince of Conde having re- 
ceived another reinforcement from the proteſtant 
*princes of Germany, advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, where he was amuſed by the Guiſes 
with a negotiation, until the city was rendered defen- 
üble, and fortified too ſtrongly for him to attempt 
the ſiege ; fo that he retired towards Normandy, 
whither the enemy attended his motions. Imme- 
diately after Conde's departure from the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, war was proclaimed in that city 
againſt Elizabeth; but the king, and queen-regent, 
who was by this time reconciled to the Guiles * 
4 dhe 
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the conſtable, finding themſelves unprepared for hoſ- A C. 1; 
tilities, diſowned the proclamation; aud Elizabeth 
was ſatisfied with a letter from the King on that 
ſubject. Let, on this occaſon, ſhe acted contrary Forbes. 
to the advice of Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton, who exhorted ber to ſeize this 
opportunity of recovering Calais, the fortifications 
of which were in a ruinous condition, and the plate 
almoſt deſtitute of a garriſon. In the latter end of Mezeri, 
the year a battle was fought at Dreux, between the 
Catholics and Huguenots, with doubtful: ſucceſs. 
In the beginning of the action, the conſtable Mont- 
morency fell into the hands of the proteſtants, who 
conveyed him to Orleans; but afterwards the prince 
of Conde, being deſerted by the German auxiharies, 
was taken by M. Damville ; and the duke of Guiſe 
encamped on the field of battle, tho? his loſs ex- 
ceeded that of the proteſtants. ps 

Elizabeth was juſt recovered of the ſmall pox, 4. © 1563, 

when the parliament meeting in January, -petitioned, 
in an addreſs, that ſhe would alter her condition, 
and ſettle the ſucceſſion, in order to avoid the cala 
mities which a competition might produce. She 
did not chuſe to declare her ſentiments with regard 
to marriage; but aſſured them that, before her 
death, ſhe would provide for the ſafety of the na- 
tion. Several laws were made for the relief of the 
poor, and the encouragement of commerce and 
agriculture; and the parliament indulged her with 
an entire ſubſidy, and two fifteenths, for enabling 
her to counter-work the efforts of her enemies. The 
convocation likewiſe granted a ſubſidy of fix ſhil- 
lings in the pound, and drew up a confeſſion of 
faith in thirty-nine articles, as an improvement up- 
on thoſe eſtabliſhed in the reign of the ſixth Edward. 
While Elizabeth thus regulated her domeſtic affairs, 
the duke of Guiſe inveſted Orleans, which was de- 
tended by D*Andelot, brother of the admiral, who 
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marched into Normandy with the Huguenot army, 
to make a diverſion in favour of the beſieged, and re. 
ceive ſupplies of men and money which he expect. 


cd from the queen of England. Orleans was almoſt 


Pacification With all poſſible expedition. Both ſides were by this 


in France, 


The Engliſh 


reduced to extremity, when the duke of Guiſe was 
mortally wounded with a piſtol bullet, by a young 
gentleman called Poltrot. The duke finding his 


end approaching, expreſſed a deep-felt remorſe at 


the remembrance of his having excited a civil war, 
and exhorred the queen-regent to conclude a peace 


time weary of the war, and a pacification enſued, in 


ac befieged Which Elizabeth was not comprehended. Nay, the 


in Havre- 
de Grace, 
and obliged 
ꝛo capitu- 
late. 


Camden. 


Mezeral. 


Huguenots, whom ſhe had aſſiſted, actually joined 
the forces of the French king, which undertook the 
ſiege of Hayre-de-Grace, occupied by the earl of 

arwick at the head of an Engliſh garriſon. The 
place was defended with uncommon courage and per- 
ſeverance, until the plague inſinuated itſelf among 
the beſieged; and then they were obliged to capitu- 
late, The remains of the garriſon carried over the 
infection to London, where it ſwept off above thirty- 
thouſand of the inhabitants; and the reduction of 
Havre- de- Grace was ſucceeded by a true between 
the two nations. _ 

The death of the duke of Guiſe produced a great 
change in the affairs of the Scottiſh queen. Charles 


IX. of France was now governed by the counſel of 


his mother, who ſubjected Mary to divers mortifi- 
cations. The payment of. her jointure was inter- 
mitted, the. Scottiſh guard diſbanded, and the duke 
of Chateleraud deprived of his French revenue. Her 
uncle the cardinal fearing that this treatment would 


provoke her to a ſincere coalition with Elizabeth, 


E her to marry Charles archduke of Aultria, 
rother to Maximilian king of the Romans; and 
ſhe ſeemed to reliſh the propoſal, which, as an in- 
ſtance of confidence, ſne communicated to the queen 
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of England. Elizabeth, alarmed at the proſpect of &. ©: 1563. 
ſuch a powerful match as might enable her rival to Elisabeth 
execute the ſcheme which the cardinal had prqjected, te ie. 
ordered Randolph, her miniſter in Scotland, to tell metch be- 
Mary in her name, that out 2 ſiſterly affection and 2 
regard for her intereſt, ſhe could not help exhorting 5 — 
her to conſider that ſuch, an alliance might remove augria, | 
her for ever from the throne of England; as the 
Engliſh would never run the riſque of being ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria : ſhe ought therefore 
to conſult her own, intereſt, . in conciliating the af- 
ſection of the Engliſh people, by matching, with 
ſome popular and Huren nobleman of their 
country. Though Randolph pointed at no parti. 
cular perſon, he infinuated to Mary's natural bro- 
ther, by this time created earl of Murray, and to 
ſecretary Lidington, that he believed his queen had 
lord Dudley, in her eye, as a proper huſband for 
their ſovereign. Mary, imparted this anſwer to her 
uncle the cardinal, who vehemently diſſuaded her 
from contracting a match ſo unworthy of her dig- 
nity, and flattered her with the promiſe of an alli- 
ance in her favour, to be formed by the pope, the 
kings of France and Spain, and the Engliſh Roman 
catholics, Mary was not a little perplexed by theſe 
oppoſite counſels ; at length ſhe reſolved to think 
no more of the match with the archduke, and to 
decline the hinted propoſal of Elizabeth, without 
interrupting the correſpondence between them, which 
afforded opportunities of cultivating her Engliſh 
friends; and theſe were now become very numerous 
by the death of Frances Brandon dutcheſs of Suffolk, 
who was her rival in the ſucceſſion, as having been 
grand-daughter of the ſeventh Henry. 

The truce between France and England was at 
length - improved into a peace, negotiated by Sir 
Thomas Smith, and Throgmorton, who had been 
arreſted in France at the declaration of war. The 
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226 HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
A. C. 1564. treaty, which was concluded at Troye in Campagne, 
Peace with made no mention of the reſtitution of Calais, but 
anc and imported that the hoſtages ſhould be ſet at liberty 
Countries. On the payment of one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand'crowns to Elizabeth; and that peace and amity 
ſhould ſubſiſt between the contracting powers, with 
full reſervation of their mutual rights and preten- 
ſions. Immediately after the ratification ' of this 
treaty, Charles IX. was created knight of the garter, 
and the lord Hunſdon ſent over to Paris to inveſt 
him with the enſigns of the order. England at this 
f _— enjoyed the moſt profound tranquillity. 
er trade with the Low- Countries had been inter- 
rupted by the intrigues of cardinal Granville, who, 
foreſeeing a war in the Netherlands, wanted to re- 


| move the Engliſh, and perſuaded the government fo 
| to ptohibit the importation of Engliſh broad cloth ſu 
l a branch of traffic which was carried on to a prodi- W 
il gious extent. But Philip perceiving this prohibi- fe 
1 tion was in all reſpects as detrimental to his own p 
1 ſubjects as to thoſe of England, deſired the old treaty, t 
4 made in the reign of Maximilian, might be renew- le 
i ed; and the affair was determined to the ſatis faction ſt 
| | of both nations. | | tl 
1 T he ' repoſe of queen Elizabeth was ſtill invaded 00 
| by the apprehenſion of Mary's defigns upon her h 

crown and dignity. She'could not bear the thoughts t 

of competition for the throne ſhe poſſeſſed : ſhe had b 


not forgiven that princeſs for having aſſumed her [ 
arms and title, and refuſing to ratify the treaty of 

Edinburgh : ſhe dreaded her marriage with ſome ] 
Roman catholic prince, who might be able to aſſert t 
her pretenſions; and ſhe was even weak enough to } 
repine at the fame of her beauty.and perſonal ac- 
compliſhments. On the other hand, Mary had been 
taught to conſider the queen of England as a baſtard, | 
an heretic, and uſurper, who intercepted her right to | 
one of the faireſt kingdoms of Europe, and gr 19 | 
DET” | rebellion 
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rebellion in the heart of her dominions. Theſe A. C. 1564. 


cauſes of aimoſity ſubſiſting, there was no room for 
ſincerity or friendſhip and mutual confidence; ne- 
vertheleſs, both found their account in diſſembling 
their real ſentiments. Elizabeth, in order to diſ- 
ſuade her from marrying the archduke, made uſe of 
ſome arguments which gave offence to Mary; and 
ſhe, in her anſwer, uſed expreſſions of diſguſt that 
incenſed the queen of England; ſo that, for ſome 
time, their correſpondence ſuffered an interruption. 
Mary reflecting how much it was her intereſt to 
maintain an intercourſe with Elizabeth, ſent Sir 


James Melvil to London, with a letter containing wevirs 
ſome conceſſions ; and a propoſal of renewing their Memoirs. 


former friendſhip. The queen of England, who 
ſurpaſſed her in diſſimulation, admitted her excuſes 
with great good humour, expreſſed the warmeſt af- 
fection for her royal kinſwoman ; and, in order to 
prevent her eſpouſing a foreign prince, endeavoured 
to engage her in a negotiation for a marriage with 


lord Dudley, to whom the plainly alluded, ' though Elizabeth 
ſhe never mentioned his name. Not that ſhe wiſhed propoſes lor! 


this match might really take effect: ſhe loved Dudley 


too well to part with him to a deteſted rival; but for the Se. 
her aim was to detach the queen of Scotland from ** quccn. 


the alliance with rhe houſe of Auſtria, and amuſe 


her with a treaty which never would be brought to 


perfection. ä 


Mary, far from thinking ſeriouſly of eſpouſing Mutual ani- 
Dudley, had already reſolved to give her hand to — 
the lord Darnley, ſon of the earl of Lennox, who. 
had married the daughter of Margaret queen of wens. 


Scotland, and Archibald Douglas her ſecond huſ- 
band. Henry VIII. who was this lady's uncle, be- 
ſtowed her in marriage upon Matthew Stuart earl of 
Lennox, who, in his reign, took refuge in England ; 
ſo that the queen of Scots purpoſed to unite the 
rights of the two families by her marriage with lord 

Darnley, 
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A.C. 564. Darnley, who, as well as herſelf, was a grandchild 
of the ſeventh Henry. Suſpecting that Elizabeth 
would thwart her in this deſign, ſhould ſhe diſcover |, 


Camden, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


it, ſhe acted with great circumſpection; and, as a 

revious ſtep, recalled the earl of Lennox into Scot- 
and, that he might be put in poſſeſſion of his lands, 
which had heen confiſcated during the regency of the 
duke of Chateleraud. The queen of England per- 
ceived her drift, though ſhe ſeemed entirely ignorant 
of her purpoſe; for ſhe was not ſorry to find ſhe had 
caſt her eyes on a young nobleman whoſe father 
poſſeſſed a great eſtate in England, conſequently 
would be ſo far ſubject to her will and pleaſure, that 
ſhe could prevent the marriage without interrupting 
the treaty. Mary diſguiſed her ſentiments with 
equal art : ſhe pretended to be guided entirely by 
the counſels of Elizabeth; and, even after ſhe re- 
ſolved to wed the lord Darnley, appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with thoſe of England on the ſubje& 
of her marriage, though ſhe very well knew that 
Elizabeth would propoſe Dudley, whom ſhe had by 
this time created earl of Leiceſter. Accordingly, 
the earl of Bedford being appointed commiſſioner, 
conferred with the earl of Murray, and ſecretary 
Lidington, at Berwick, where he recommended Lei- 
ceſter as a proper huſband for queen Mary : but 
the propoſal was received ſo coldly by the Scottiſh 
depuries, that he did not think proper to inſiſt upon 


it, eſpecially as the earl of Leiceſter had deſired he 


would not preſs the affair, either becauſe he knew it 
would be diſagreeable to Elizabeth, or would inter- 
fere with the deſign he harboured of eſpouſing his 


own ſovereign. Sir James Melvil, at his return to 


Scotland, aſſured his miſtreſs that there was no ſin- 
cerity in the profeſſions of Elizabeth, who never in- 
tended that ſhe ſhould marry Dudley; but only 
amuſed her with ſuch propoſals, that ſne might be 
diverted from the Auſtrian match. He gave her 

5 [0 
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to underſtand, that the queen of England had ſent A C. 1504. 
the earl. of Suſſex to the Imperial court, on purpoſe 
to prevent the marriage, by inſinuating that ſhe her- 
ſelf was well diſpoſed to accept the archduke for her 
husband; and this diſcovery did not diminſh the ha- 
tred of Mary towards Elizabeth. The emperor dy- 
ing in the courſe of this year, was ſucceeded by Ma- 
ximilian, who had been always averſe to the Scottiſh 
match; ſo that Elizabeth having nothing farther to 
fear from that quarter, began to diſcover her real 
ſentiments. Mary, in order to ſcund her inclina- 
tions, had promiſed to comply with her deſire in 
wedding the earl of Leiceſter, provided ſhe would 
declare her preſumptive heir of the Engliſh crown; 
and now Elizabeth inſtructed Randolph, her ambaſ- 
fador in Scotland, to tell her couſin Mary, that ſhe 
would raiſe Leiceſter to all the honours ſhe could be- 
ftow upon a ſubject, and favour the title of the queen 
of Scots in every thing but the inquiſition of her 
right, and the declaration of her ſucceſſion, in 
which ſhe would do nothing until ſhe herſelf ſhould 
either marry, or notify her determination on that 
ſubject. Though Mary had never repoſed any real 
confidence in her ſincerity, ſhe was ſo ſhocked at 
this meſſage, that ſhe could not help burſting into 
tears, and reviling Elizabeth for her double deal- 
Ing. 0 4 4h ©4 
By this time the queen of Scorland was in a great 
meaſure directed by David Riccio, an obſcure Pied- 
monteſe, who came to Scotland in the ſervice of the 
count de Moretto, the ambafſador of Savoy. He 
was firſt employed as muſician at the court of Mary, 
with whom he ſoon ingratiated himſelf by his inſi- 
nuating addrefs, and was promoted to the office of 
lecretary for the French language. She was weak 
enough to make him afterwards her chief favourite 
and counſellor; and he attracted the envy and hatred 
of the nobility, who. looked upon him as a pre- 
ſumpruous 
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A. C. 1564. ſumptuous upſtart, intoxicated and rendered inſolent 
by the favour of their ſovereign; and all the pro- 
teſtant lords deteſted him as an agent of the ; 
In all likeliſhood this ſtranger had a conſiderable 
ſhare in perſuading Mary to eſpouſe the lord Darn- 
ley, who was a profeſſed Roman catholic, and there. 
fore agreeable to the cardinal of Lorraine; though 
he affected at firſt to diſapprove of the marriage. 

Er aber Darnley having obtained leave from Elizabeth to 

in Scotland, make a journey into Scotland, was received by queen 
Mary with extraordinary marks of eſteem ; and the 
beauty of his perſon ſoon made an impreſſion upon 

her heart. He forthwith engaged in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy with Riccio; and now the credit of Mur- 
ray, who was at the head of the proteſtant party, 
viſibly decreaſed. All his enemies were called to 
court; and he entered into an aſſociation with the 
duke de Chateleraud, the profeſſed enemy of Len- 
nox, the earls of Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencairn, 
and ſeveral other noblemen, to oppoſe a marriage 
which they believed would be fatal to the reformed 

Camden. religion. Mean while Mary obtained a diſpenſa- 
tion from the pope, together with a formal appro- 
bation of the marriage, ſigned by the noblemen who 
were devoted to her intereſt and inclination ; then 
ſhe wrote a letter to Elizabeth, communicating her 
intention, againſt which ſhe ſeemed to think her 
ſiſter and couſin could have no objection, 

The queen of England immediately convoked a 
council to deliberate on this affair; and the reſult 
of their conſultation was, that the marriage would 
endanger the religion and ſafety of England, in 
eſtabliſhing the Roman catholic doctrine in Scot- 
land; and uniting the intereſt of two houſes which 
pretended to the Engliſh crown. Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton was immediately diſpatched with in- 
ſtructions to expoſtulate with Mary againſt the 


match; and repreſent that by ſuch a ſtep, which 
was 
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was extremely diſagreeable to the Engliſh nation, ſhe 4 C. 1564. 

would run the riſque of ſeeing all her hopes of the 

ſucceſſion defeated. Mary replied, that ſhe had 

gone too far to recede ; and that queen Elizabeth 

had the leſs reaſon to complain, as ſhe had followed 

her advice, in chuſing for a husband an Engliſh 

nobleman of the royal blood of both kingdoms. 

The queen of England finding her remonſtrances 

ineffectual, ſent orders to the earl of Lennox and his 

ſon to return, on pain of forfeiting their eſtate , but 

they did not think proper to obey her command : 

then ſhe directed Throgmorton to encourage the 

malcontents of Scotland, with the promiſe of her 

aſſiſtance and protection; but, notwithſtanding all 

her endeavours, the marriage between the Scottiſh an is m1-- 

queen and Darnley was celebrated on the twenty- c er 

ninth day of July. Mary putting herſelf at the char coun- 

head of ſome troops, purſued the malcoritents from *. 

place to place, until they were obliged to take re- 

fuge in England. Murray being choſen their de- The en of 

puty, repaired to London, and ſollicited the pro- Mau and 

tection of Elizabeth, who gave him to underſtand, ing Scottim 

by her emiffaries, that he had nothing to expect from e 

her, unleſs he would publicly own that ſhe had no England, 

concern in their revolt. Having extorted ſuch a Mell. 

confeſſion'from this mean-ſpirited nobleman, in pre- 

ſence of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, ſhe 

reviled them as rebels and traĩtors, and forbad them 

to appear before her face: nevertheleſs, they found 

protection in her dominions ; and the earl of Bed- 

ford, by her private order, ſupplied them with mo- 

ney for their ſubſiſtence. Mean while Mary con- 3 N 

voked an aſſembly of the eſtates of her kingdom, Oe. | 

that the fugitives might, by an edict, be degraded me. 

and baniſhed. wes 
As Mary and her new husband engaged in freſh 

ſchemes againſt the intereſt of Elizabeth, this prin- 

cels ſent a perſon called Tamworth, with a letter 

Nums, LVI. R to 
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A. C. 1564 to the queen of Scots, demanding that the lord 
Darnley ſhould be delivered into her hands, accord- 
ing to the ſtipulation ia the laſt treaty, by which 
the two queens obliged themſelves to give up the 
rebellious ſubje&s of each other. To this letter 
Mary replied, that ſhe would attempt nothing ia 
England during the life of Elizabeth, provided ſhe 
might be declared preſumptive heir of the crown by 

ce . act of parliament. She had, however, ſent Yoxley 
to the court of Spain, and put herſelf and her huſ- 
band under the protection of Philip. After the 
diſſolution of the council of Trent, the . pope had 
endeavoured to form a league with the courts of 
France, Spain, and the empire, for the extirpation 
of the reformed religion: at length, in a conference 
between the queen of Spain and her brother the 
French king, who met on the frontiers; and, by 
means of a correſpondence between the queen- mo- 
ther and the duke of Alva, the reſolution was taken, 
and meaſures were concerted for cruſning the Hugue- 
nots in France, the proteſtants in the Low Coun- 

tell. tries, and the reformation in all parts of Europe. 

n This league, thus formed at Bayonne, was ſent over 
dag in the to Scotland, and ſubſcribed by Mary; and her re- 
c:cholic lations, of the houſe of Guiſe, preſſed her to pro- 

—  ceed with rigour againſt the fugitive lords. Theſe 

ſolicitations were ſupported by her miniſter Riccio, 

Thuznus. Who maintained a correſpondence with the pope ; 

and Mary's council agreed that the forfeiture of 

the rebels ſhould be propoſed in the parliament, 

_ which had been prorogued immediately after its laſt 

meeting. In a word, the Roman catholic intereſt 
now prevailed at court: ſhe admitted the earls of 
Huatley and Bothwell into her council and confi- 
dence, and every thing ſeemed to portend the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the old religion. 

Almoſt all the common people of Scotland were 
proteſtant fanatics, The majority of the nobles 


7 5 had 


. 


had embraced the ſame religion, becauſe they found A. ©: 1565. 


their account in poſſefling the church-lands, which 
they ſeized at the beginning of the reformation. 
Some of theſe reformers ftill maintained an in- 
fluence at court; namely, the earl of Morton, and 
the lords Ruthven and Lindſay. They dreaded 
the forfeiture of the fugitive lords, which would 
have ruined the proteſtant intereſt in Scotland. They 
perceived the king was diſguſted at Riccio, on the 
ſuppoſition that he had hitherto prevented him 
from obtaining the matrimonial crown : that he 
engroſſed too great a ſhare in the queen's favour, 
and aſſumed the whole adminiſtration. Henry was 
weak, giddy, and inconftant ; diſfolute, proud, and 
imperious. He had ſolicited the matrimonial crown 
with the utmoſt impatience, and treated the queen 


in the moſt inſolent manner. Mary could not crawterd, 


help deſpiſing his character, and reſenting his pre- 
ſumption. The earl of Morton knew his diſpoſi- 
tion, and tampered with his paſſions, by means of 
his' emiffary George Douglas, the king's natural 
uncle. His reſentment was inflamed againſt Ric- 
cio, whom they repreſented as his inveterate enemy, 
who would alienate the queen's affection from him, 
and entirely ſuperſede his authority, unleſs he would 
form a balance of power in his own favour, by pro- 
curing the pardon of the exiled lords. In which caſe 


they would not only fix the matrimonial crown 


upon his head, but alfo paſs an act of partiament 
for continuing the royal ſucceſſion in his perſon, 


ſhould he furvive queen Mary. They reſolved up- Keith, 


on the death of Riccio, as a neceſſary ſtep towards 
the ſucceſs of this alliance. Henry took an oath of 
ſecrecy. Articles were drawn between him and the 
rebel lords. He bound himſelf to obtain their re- 
miſſion, reſtore them to their eſtates, eſpoule their 
Taſt quarrels, and concur with them in ſupporting 
and eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion, They 
R 2 obliged 
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A. C. 1565. obliged themſelves to procure for him the matri- 
monial crown, and to maintain his title to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſhould the queen die without iſſue. He 
likewiſe ſigned a bond, declaring, that as the mur- 
der of Riccio was undertaken at his own deſire, he 
would bear the perpetrators harmleſs. Theſe arti- 
cles being ſettled, the king, on the ninth day of 
March, about ſeven in the evening, entered the 
queen's apartment, while ſhe was at ſupper with the 
counteſs of Argyle, her natural brother the com- 
mendator of Holyrood-houſe, David Riccio, and ſe- 
veral other perſons. He was followed by Patrick 
Ruthven, who commanded Riccio to follow him, 
in the king's name, Mary aſking if her husband 
had given ſuch orders; and he anſwering in the ne- 
gative, ſhe ordered Ruthven out of her preſence, 
declaring that Riccio ſhould appear bofore the par- 
liament, and anſwer to what might be laid to his 
charge. Then Ruthven attempting to ſeize the ſe- 
cretary, he fled for refuge behind the queen's chair. 

David Ric- At that inſtant George Douglas, with a party of 

natedin the armed men, ruſhing into the apartment, ſtruck him 

preſent with a dagger over her ſhoulder, while the queen 
ao attempting to interpoſe in his defence, was with- 
wen. held by her husband. He was then dragged into 
another chamber, and butchered by the conſpira- 

tors. Ruthven returning to the queen, upbraided 

her with following the counſels of Riccio; with 

having favoured the Romiſh religion z admitted 
Huntley and Bothwell into her council; engaged 

with foreign powers for the deſtruction of the pro- 
teſtants; and with having attainted the fugitive 

lords, who were expected in Edinburgh next day, 

in conſequence of the king's pardon and meſſage. 

While the conſpirators acted this tragedy, the earl 

of Morton ſecured the gates of the palace with a 

body of troops. Huntley, Bothwell, and ſome 

others, eſcaped out at windows; but the earl of 

| Athol, 
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Athol, ſecretary Lidington, Tullibardin, and Sir A. C. 1565, 


James Balfour, were permitted to retire. The queen 
was detained all night a priſoner in her apartment. 
Next morning Henry iſſued a proclamation, com- 
manding all the lords ſpiritual and temporal con- 
vened in parliament to retire in three hours from 
Edinburgh; and, in the evening, the earls of Mur- 
ray and Rothes, with their friends, arrived from 
England. A council being held, it was reſolved 
that the queen ſhould be ſent under a guard to the 
caſtle of Stirling, to remain in cuſtody until ſhe 
ſhould approve in parliament of all they had done, 
eſtabliſh the proteſtant religion, beſtow the matri- 
monial crown upon the king, and reſign the whole 
adminiſtration into his hands. 

Mary, in this deplorable fituation, had recourſe 
to the friendſhip of her brother Murray, who, ra- 
ther than incur any ſhare of the odium reſulting 
from the murder of Riccio, refuſed to join the per- 
petrators. The king, who was extremely fickle 
and irrefolute, began to repent of that barbarous 
tranſaction; and the queen perceiving him fluc- 
tuating, propoſed an accommodation, which they 
were now glad to embrace. When the articles 
were drawn up, ſhe obſerved that it would be of no 
force ſhould ſhe ſign them while ſhe remained in 
captivity; and the guard being withdrawn, ſhe eſ- 


caped to Dunbar, whither ſhe was accompanied by cy er. 


her husband. Having thus recovered her liberty, <a? 
ſhe pardoned the earls of Murray, Argyle, Rothes, 
and Glencairn; as for the duke of Chateleraud, he 
had parted from them before their flight to Eng- 
land. Then ſhe gave vent to her indignation againſt 
the murderers of Riccio. Morton, Ruthven, and 
Dovglas, fled to Newcaſtle ; but ſome of their ac- 
complices were executed; and now ſhe laid aſide all 
marks of regard for Henry. Indeed, when we con- 
Ager, over and above the former provocations ſhe 
| R 3 had 
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A. C, 1565. had undergone from his inſolent behaviour, this laſt 
| additional outrage, we cannot ſuppoſe that any wo- 
man of ſpirit and ſenſibility could help looking 
upon him with abhorrence and deteſtation. He 
had even contrived the murder of her favourite in 
ſuch a manner as would moſt conduce to her hor- 
ror and affliction. He inſiſted upon Riccio's being 
aſſaſſinated in her preſence, although ſhe was at that 
time ſix months advanced in her pregnancy; al- 
lowed her to be inſulted by Ruthven, while her 
mind muſt have been in the ptmoſt agitation; and 
afterwards confined her in a chamber, ſecluded from 
her attendants, when moſt ſhe needed their aſſiſ- 
-aiſes a body tance and conſolation. No wonder then that ſhe 
Co now treated him in her turn with indifference and 
the difturb- diſdain, When ſhe afſembled a body of forces and 
1 returned to Edinburgh, he diſowned the tranſac- 
tion in the privy- council, and ſigned a declaration 
to this effect, which was publiſhed by way of pro- 
clamation; fo that he incurred the univerſal con- 
tempt of the people. The queen effected a formal 
reconciliation between the fugitive lords and the 
earls of Huntley and Bothwell ; though it does not 
ſeem to have been ſincere on the part of the latter, 
who endeavoured to perſuade her that Murray in- 
tended to bring back Morton and his confederates, 

while ſhe ſhould be confined in child-bed. 
A. C. 1366. On the nineteenth day of June, Mary was de- 
She is cel livered of a fon, in the caſtle of Edinburgh: and 
rince, af. Sir James Melvil immediately diſpatched to the 
bete court of England, to notify this event to Eliza- 
erg and. beth, who was deſired to ſtand godmother to the 
| mw of Scotland. The ambaſſador found Eliza- 
eth at Greenwich, where he was graciouſly re- 
ceived ; and the queen exprefſed uncommon joy at 
the news of Mary's delivery. But this was all af- 
fectation: for when Cecil made her acquainted with 
the event on the preceding evening, while ſhe was 
; engaged 


Melvil. 
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ged in a ball with the nobility, ſhe forthwith 4- C. 1865. 
diſmiſſed the company, and exhibited marks of ſor- 
row and mortification. She ſeemed to think Mary's 
pregnancy a reproach upon her own barrenneſs. 
She looked upon that princeſs with the eyes of jea- 
louſy. and envy. She had been lately ſeized with a 
diſorder; and during her indiſpoſition, the miniſtry 
began to cabal about the ſucceſſion. Both parties, 
though ignorant of each other's reſolution, had de- 
termined, in caſe of Elizabeth's death, to raiſe Mary 
to the throne of England. Perhaps the queen had hn. 
received ſome intimation of their deſign, and con- 
ſidered the birth of this child as an event that would 
corroborate the intereſt of her rival. Her fears from Secret prac- 
that quarter were lately increaſed by the intelligence mines 
received by one Rooksby, whom Cecil employed as inthe g. 
a ſpy at the court of Mary. This man pretended to dach ther, 
be a refugee from England, and profeſſed the deepeſt 
rancour againſt Elizabeth. He found means to 
infinuate himſelf into the confidence of Mary, and 
diſcovered all her practices in England to his patron 
Cecil. Sir Robert Melvil, the Scottiſh ambaſſador 
at London, was forbid the court, for having ca- 
balled in favour of his miſtreſs among the Engliſh 
malcontents, He, being informed of Rooksby's 
real character, gave notice to his miſtreſs, who or- 
dered the ſpy to be arreſted, and ſeized upon his 
papers, among which were ſome of Cecil's letters 
in cypher. Sir Henry Killigrew had been ſent to 
Scotland as ambaſſador- extraordinary, to congratu- 
late Mary upon her recovering her liberty; and to 
aſſure her that the queen of England had, by a pro- 
clamation, ordered the earl of Morton and his ac- 
complices to quit her dominions : notwithſtanding 
which proclamation, they were privately aſſured of 
her protection. Killigrew was likewiſe inſtructed 
to complain of ſome diſorders upon the border ; of 
Mary's correſponding with O'Neal of Ireland, to 
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A. c. 1566. ſpirit up a rebellion in that country; and of her pro- 
tecting Rooksby, who was a rebellious ſubject of 
England. This laſt article of complaint furniſhed 
the Scottiſh queen with a pretext: for arreſtin 
Rooksby ; but Killigrew hearing of the diſcovery 
ſhe had made, communicated the. particulars to 
Cecil, and Elizabeth thought proper to drop the 
affair. | 
- Theſe circumſtances conſidered, the two queens 
muſt have hated one another with the moſt impla- 
cable animoſity. Yet they ſtill preſerved the ex- 

Camden, ternal marks of friendſhip. Mary, in order to ef- 

face the impreſſions which Rooksby's intelligence 

muſt have made upon the mind of the Engliſh 
queen, wrote a letter to Sir Robert Melvil, forbid- 
ding him to maintain any correſpondence with the 
malcontents of England; and ſent another to ſe- 
cretary Cecil, proteſting that ſhe would give them 
no ſort of countenance. - Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, conſented to ſtand godmother to the young 
prince of Scotland, who was baptized by the name 
of James, at Stirling, in preſence of the ambaſſa- 
dors from France, England, and Savoy. After 
the ceremony, the earl of Bedford, who was Eliza- 
beth's ambaſſador, preſſed the queen of Scotland 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh : but Mary de- 
clined complying with this requeſt, Nevertheleſs, 
ſhe offered to ſign a new treaty, importing, that ſhe 
ſhould not aſſume the title or arms of the queen of 

England, during the life of Elizabeth and her 

Henry, king poſterity; By this time her husband was treated 

Agile by with ſuch indignity, that the earl of Bedford, when 

the queen he departed from Scotland, deſired Sir James Mel- 

ny ge. vil to tell the queen from him, that ſhe ought to, live 
neral. in another manner with the king, for the ſake of 

Melvil, her own reputation. He is even ſaid to have been 
kept deſtitute of decent apparel, ſo that he could 
not appear in public; while the earl of Bothwell 

- flouriſhed 


Walſing. 
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flouriſhed in the queen's favour, and ſhone with the & O. 1366. 
utmoſt magnificence, to the manifeſt diſſatisfaction 

of the people, who looked upon him as an ambi- 

tious and profligate nobleman, devoid of principle 

and decorum. 

About this period Elizabeth viſited the univer- The queen 
ſity of Oxford, where ſhe was magnificently enter- \niveficy 
tained for a whole week, during which ſhe aſſiſted of Oxford. 
at ſeveral academical exerciſes. She anſwered a Camden. 
Greek oration in the ſame language; and, in a 
Latin ſpeech, aſſured the univerſity of her conſtant 
favour and protection. She had been at Cambridge 
on a former occaſion ; and, in the ſame manner, 
teſtified her approbation of that univerſi:y. On her 
return to London from the ſummer progreſs, the 
parliament was aſſembled; and a motion was made 
in the lower houſe ſor petitioning her majeſty, that 
ſhe would be pleaſed to marry, and ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown. This motion was ſuggeſted 
by the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter, who had 
openly declared for the ſucceſſion of queen Mary, as 
well as by the duke of Norfolk, who acted more 
covertly in her behalf; yet, in the debates which it 
produced among the commons, no mention was 
made of that princeſs. Some maintained the claim 
of Catherine Grey counteſs of Hertford; others pro- 
poſed her younger ſiſter the counteſs of Cumber- 
land. Cecil oppoſed the motion, and was reviled 
without doors, in lampoons and defamatory libels. 

The populace inveighed againſt the queen's phyſi- 
cian doctor Huic, who was ſaid to have difluaded 
her from marrying, on account of ſome bodily in- 
firmity; and ſome members within the houſe ven- 
tured even to charge her with abandoning her coun- 
try and poſterity. The addreſs being preſented, Ty. parlia- 
ſhe ſignified her intention to marry ; but obſerved mentadrets 
that ſhe could not declare her ſucceſſor without dan- mas and 


marry, and 


Ser to her own perſon. The commons, diſſatisfied nde the 
* | ſucceſſion. 
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A.C. 1566. with this anſwer, began to reſume the matter; and 


ſhe ſent two meſſages, requiring them to proceed 
no further At length ſhe remitted the third pay- 
ment of a ſubſidy they had granted, in hope of pre- 
vailing upon her to declare her ſucceſſor; and dif- 
miſſed them with a ſpeech, in which ſhe reprimand- 
ed them harſhly for their officious interpoſition, 
She knew, that although they had not named Mary, 
ſhe was the perſon at whom they aimed: ſhe could 


diſtinguiſh the friends and abettors of that princeſs, 


and the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter were for 
ſome time diſgraced on account of their attachment 
to the queen of Scotland. Nor was it without 
reaſon that Elizabeth declined taking any open ſtep 
in favour of Mary's ſucceſſion, if there was any 
truth in the aſſertion of Melvil, who affirms the 
friends of the Scottiſh queen were increaſed to ſuch 
a degree in England, that ſome whole counties 
were ready to take up arms in her favour, under 
officers already named by the chief nobility. 

Theſe ſteps taken in behalf of Mary, by her 
friends in England, were fruſtrated by an unfortu- 
nate event which about this time happened in her 
own kingdom. She had for ſome time lived un- 
happily with her hufband, whoſe folly, caprice, 
and preſumption, ſeemed daily to encreaſe. He had 
loft all credit at court,” and of conſequence hated 
thoſe who ſeemed to have ſuperſeded his influence. 
Among theſe were Bothwell, Murray, and Liding- 
ton, who had by this time prevailed upon the queen 
to pardon Morton and Lindſay, for the murder of 
Riccio : Ruthven would have enjoyed the ſame fa- 
vour, had not he died at Newcaſtle before the re- 
miſſion could be obtained. Henry was ſo incenſed 
againſt Murray, that he threatened to take away 
his life; and the other receiving intimation of his 
deſign, is ſaid to have contrived a ſcheme for anti- 
cipating his purpoſe, by aſſaſſinating the king _—_ 
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ſelf. That this project might operate the more 
effectually for his own intercit, he is ſaid to have 
engaged Bothwell in the execution of the murder, 
by ſoothing his vanity and ambition with the hope 
of eſpouſing his ſovereign. He looked upon this 
nobleman as the rival of his intereſt ; and therefore 
ſought to raiſe him to a dangerous pinnacle of pow- 
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er, from which his fall would be the greater. Mor- 


ton and Lidington were the confidents and abettors 
of Murray in this enterpriſe. They had propoſed 
a divorce to the queen, and ſhe could not be averſe 
to a ſeparation from the man whom ſhe could nei- 


ther love or efteem : but ſhe charged them to take 


no ſtep which ſhould hurt her conſcience, or ble- 


miſh her reputation. The king being taken ill at 
Glaſgow, of a diſtemper which ſome people believ- 
ed to be the effect of poiſon, adminiſtred by theſe 
confederates, Mary haſted thither, and attended 
him with the moſt conjugal tenderneſs, until he 
was in a condition to travel; then he was conveyed 
in a litter to Edinburgh; and, as the air of Holy- 
roodhouſe was damp and unhealthy, lodged in a 
higher ſituation, at a place called the Kirkfield, 
on the ſouth ſide of the city. The houſe being 
undermined, was blown up with gunpowder in the 
middle of the night, and his body found at ſome 
diſtance under a tree. The earl of Murray had ſet 
out for St. Andrews on the preceding day, on a vi- 
ſit to his wife, who had miſcarried : but, as he de- 
clared to one of his attendants, that the lord Darn- 
ly would loſe his life before morning, many peo- 
ple ſuſpected that he was acceſſary to the murder. 
But the voice of the public became ſo clamorous 
againſt Bothwell, that he could not help taking 
ſome ſteps for his own juſtification. | 
Mean while Murray, being informed of the king's 
fate, returned to court, where he found the queen 
inconſolable : yet Bothwell ſtill engroſſed the _ 
e 


Henry, king 
of Scotland, 
is blown up 
with gun- 
powder, 
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A. C. 1566. eft ſhare of the adminiſtration. He offered to main- 


tain his innocence in ſingle combat; and a paper 
was fixed up in ſeveral public places, accepting his 
challenge, provided he would fight in a neutral 
place, where his own influence did not predominate, 
The earl of Lennox wrote a letter to the queen, im- 

ching Bothwell of the murder, and demanding 


juſtice of her majeſty : on the other hand, Murray, 


and ſeveral other noblemen, recommended him to 
the queen, as a proper perſon for her huſband, both 
on account of his ancient family, and faithful ſer- 
vices, A proclamation had been iſſued for detect- 
ing and apprehending the perpetrators of the king's 
murder; and Murray having concerted proper mea- 
ſures with his aſſociates, obtained leave to retire 
from the kingdom, that his abſence might the bet- 
ter ſcreen him from ſuſpicion. He accordingly ſet 
out for France, taking his way through England, 
where his conduct ſeems to have been countenanced. 
That he was concerned with the regicides, we may 
conclude from his declaration above mentioned, 
which the lord Herries affirmed to his face, at his 
own table, a few days after the murder ; from the 
proteſtation of the earls of Huntley and Argyle to 
queen Elizabeth, in which they accuſed Murray, 
Morton, and Lidington, as the contrivers of the 
aſſaſſination; and from many other circumſtances 
of Murray's character and conduct. At the ſame 
time we muſt own, it is very ſtrange that neither 
Bothwell on his death-bed, nor Morton in his con- 
feſſion, nor any one perſon concerned in the mur- 
der, directly accuſed Murray of being an accom- 
plice. The earl of Lennox continuing to impor- 
tune Mary for juſtice on Bothwell, and the other 
aſſaſſins of his ſon, this nobleman applied himſelf 
to the earl of Argyle, lord juſticiary of Scotland, 
deſiring that he might be brought to his trial, The 
day was accordingly fixed, and intimation given * 
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the earl of Lennox: but this accuſer, conſcious of 4. C. 1566. 
his own weakneſs in point of intereſt, did not think 
proper to appear againft Bothwell, who had the 
whole power of the kingdom in his hands. He de- Cine. 
ſired that the trial might be poſtponed; and his re- 
queſt being denied, contented himſelf with ſending 
an agent to proteſt againſt the proceedings of the 
court; notwithſtanding which proteſt, Bothwell was dannen 
acquitted, as no perſon appeared to carry on the the murder 
proſecution ; and his acquittal afterwards approved 
and confirmed by parliament. Then a good num- Keith, 
ber of the nobility engaged in a bond of aſſociation 
to maintain his innocence with their bodies, heri- 
tage, and goods, and to promote and advance his 
marriage with her majeſty. | 
Thus ſupported, Bothwell reſolved to marry the 
queen by force, provided he could not obtain her 
voluntary conſent : with this view he raiſed a body 
of eight hundred horſe, and intercepting her on 
her return from Stirling, conveyed her to his caſtle 
of Dunbar, where he completed his rape. He 
forthwith commenced a ſuit for a divorce from his 
wife, who was ſiſter to the earl of Huntley, on 
pretence of conſanguinity, in the court of the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews; and ſhe proſecuted him at 
the ſame time, before the commiffary-court for 
adultery with his maid-ſervant, - He was convicted 
of the adultery, and ſentence of divorce awarded 
againſt him; and the archbiſhop declared his mar- 
riage null and void, becauſe he had, without a diſ- Keith; 
penſation, married a perſon within the prohibited pe 
degrees of conſanguinity. Being now ſtparated from carics off 
his wife, in due courſe of law, he conducted the te „hem he 
queen to the caſtle of Edinburgh, where ſhe par- mae, 
doned him for the rape, created him duke of Ork- ll. 
ney, and finally married him, on the fifteenth day 
of May, contrary to the general ſenſe of her peo- 
ple, and that regard ſhe ought to have preſerved 
tor her own reputation, Notwithflanding the for- 
geries 
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A. C. 1566. peries and calumny of her enemies, ſhe appears to 
have been not only innocent and ignorant of the de- 
ſign againſt her huſband's life, but alfo convinced of 
Bothwell's integrity. Nevertheleſs, we cannot vindi- 
cate her from the charge of indiſcretion, in eſpouſing 
a profligate nobleman, equally notorious for inſo- 
lence and bad morals, ſuppoſed by the generality of 
her people guilty of her huſband's murder; one who 
had preſumed to raviſh her, while his wife was ſtill 
living, and his marriage in force ; and who was 
afterwards convicted of adultery with another wo- 
man. This was undoubtedly an imprudent and 
fatal ſtep, by which ſhe entailed upon herſelf 
numberleſs mortifications, miſery, and ruin. Both- 
well, not ſatisfied with the honour of eſpouſing 
his ſovereign, endeavoured to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of the perſon of the young prince, who had 
been committed to the care of the earl of 
Marr ; but this nobleman refuſed to part with 
his charge. On the contrary, he engaged in an 
aſſociation againſt Bothwell, with thoſe very lords 
who had bound themſelves to maintain his in- 
tereſt. 

He had now rendered himſelf odious to the na- 
tion; and Murray, by whoſe inſtigation they acted, 
thought it was high time to labour at his deſtruc- 
tion. Having formed a league at Stirling, they 
raiſed a body of troops, on pretence of defending 
the young prince from the machinations of his ſtep- 
father; and they had well nigh ſurpriſed the queen 
and her huſhand at Holyrood-houſe, from whence 
ſhe eſcaped with difficulty to the caſtle of Borthwick : 
there ſhe was beleaguered by the earl of Home; but 
he could not prevent her eſcaping to the caſtle of 
Dunbar. Mean while the rebel lords entering 
Edinburgh, declared by proclamation, their deſign 
was to take vengeance on Bothwell for murdering 
the king, raviſhing the queen, and conſpiring 
againſt the life of the prince, From hence they 

Pro- 


EL La ABST 
proceeded againſt the queen, who had levied forces, 
and advanced as far as Preſtonpans. The confede- 
rates found her poſted upon Carberry-hill, and both 
ſides prepared for an engagement. De Croc, the 
French ambaſſador, endeavoured in vain to effect an 
accommodation. After his miſcarriage, ſhe deſired 
to ſpeak with Kirkaldy, laird of Grange, who aſſur- 
ed her, the confederates deſired nothing elſe than 
that ſhe would ſend away the murderer of her huſ- 
band. Bothwell challenged any man that would 
tax him with that crime. His challenge was ac- 
cepted ſucceſſively by Kirkaldy, Tullibardin, and 
the lord Lindſay : but his heart failed, and he choſe 
to retire. The queen having complied with the 
conditions propoſed by the eonfederates, was con- 
duſted to Edinburgh, where the populace treated 
her with the utmolt indignity. From her palace 
of Holyrood-houſe, ſhe was ſent under a ſtrong 
guard to the caſtle of Lochlevin, belonging to Wil- 
liam Douglas, uterine brother to the earl of Mur- 
ray, who received an order ſigned by the affociated 
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Crawford, 


Queen Mary 


1s confined 


to the caſtle 


of Lochle- 
vin. 


lords, to detain her in ſafe cuſtody. She was accord- 


ingly cloſely immured, and cruelly inſulted by Mur- 
ray's mother, who pretended ſhe had been lawfully 
married to James V. and that Murray was the le- 
gitimate fruit of that marriage. 1 

The lords having taken this rebellious ſtep againſt 
their ſovereign, apprehended ſeveral perſons ſuſpect- 
ed of having been concerned in the murder of the 
king; and among theſe William Blackadder, who 


was convicted and condemned by a packed jury, 


and declared at his death that he was innocent of 


the crime laid to his charge; but that he believed 
Murray and Morton were the contrivers of it. 
They allowed Bothwell time to eſcape to the Ork- 
neys, and then they ſet a price upon his head by 
proclamation. The laird of Grange equipped two 
veſſels; and, being accompanied by the biſhop of 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
the Orkneys and the laird of Tullibardin, ſailed di: 


rectly to thoſe iſles, from whence Bothwell eſcaped 


with difficulty to Norway: but they took one 
of his ſhips, with ſome of his ſervants and adhe- 
rents, who were afterwards executed for the murder, 
Some noblemen, who diſapproved 'of the proceed- 
ings of the confederates, aſſembled at Hamilton, to 
deliberate upon means for releaſing their ſovereign; 
and to theſe the general afſembly of the kirk, then 
ſitting, ſent an invitation to come and aſſiſt in regu- 
lating eccleſiaſtical affairs; bur they refuſed to truſt 
themſelves in a place where they imagined their per- 
ſons would not be ſafe. The queen of England 
being informed of Mary's impriſonment, affected 
to reſent ſuch an outrage offered by ſubjects to their 
ſovereign ; and perhaps ſhe actually felt an emotion 
of jealouſy at their preſumption againſt the regal 
power, though from the beginning ſhe had certainly 
fomented the troubles of Scotland. She difpatched 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton to intercede for the cap- 
tive queen, and to expreſs her diſpleaſure at Mary's 
confinement. He was inſtructed to threaten, in her 
name, that ſhe would releaſe their queen by force, 
ſhould they refuſe to ſet her at liberty on reaſonable 
terms. He vas furniſhed with a plan of accommo- 
dation between their ſovereign and them ; and di- 
rected to propoſe that the young prince ſhould be 
educated in England. He was not permitted to 
ſee the queen, and all his endeavours proved inef- 
feftual. | | 
Knox and all the other preſbyterian preachers, 
exerted their talents and influence to inflame the 
minds of the people againſt the perpetrators of 
Darnley's murder; and did not ſcruple to accuſe the 
queen as an accomplice in that aſſaſſination. The 
rebel lords prepared three inſtruments to be ſigned 
by the queen; namely, her reſignation of the crown 
to her infant ſon; a commiſſion appointing the * 
| ; 0 
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of Murray regent during his minority ; and another &. C. 1557 

nominating a council to govern the realm in caſe 

of that nohleman's death, or his declining the of- 

lice of regear. Theſe deeds, ſhe was compelled, Cam". 

by the moſt brutal uſage, to ſubſcribe; and Mor- 

ton accepted her reſignation, in the name of the 

three eſtates of Scotland, though he was veſted with 

no ſach power by that aſſembly. ' Then they pro- 

ceeded to crown the prince, who was but thirteen 

months old; and the-ceremony was performed at 

Stirling, by Adam Bothwell biſhop of Orkney; 

but Throgmorton refuſed to aſſiſt at the corona- 

tion, and was, in a very little time after this tranſ- 

action, recalled by queen Elizabeth. The lords, 
aſſembled at Hamilton, now entered into an aſſo- 

ciation for effecting the queen's releaſe ; and had 

they been unanimous, they might have ſaved that 

unhappy princeſs from deſtruction: but when Mur- 

Tay returned, and reaſſumed the regency, they en- 

deavoured ſingly to make peace with him; and he 

perceiving their diſunion, compelled them to accept 

of ſuch terms as he thought proper to propoſe. In Tedd, 

his way through England, he was indulged with a 

penſion from queen Elizabeth. When he viſited his 

ſovereign at the caſtle of Lochlevin, far from com- 

forting her under her affliftion, he reviled her with 

the moſt injurious reproaches, and treated her fo 

barbarouſly, that from thence forward ſhe conſider- 

ed him as her mortal enemy. His regency being 

confirmed, in a parliament convoked by him at 

Edinburgh, he ſigned a warrant for the execution 

of Dalgleiſh, Powry, and two other ſervants of 

Bothwell, who had been tried and convicted of aſ- 

ifring in the king's murder. They ſolemnly pro- 

teſted before God and his angels, they had heard 

Bothwell declare that Murray and Morton were the 

contrivers of the murder; and that the queen was c:mzn, 

entirely innocent. Wo 
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A. C. 156. The French king being informed of Mary's miſ- 


fortune, was ſo incenſed at her rebellious ſubjects, 

for ſuch an outrage againſt the royal prerogative, 

that he ſent over Paſquier to London, to concert 
meaſures with the queen for compelling the Scottiſh 

rebels to ſet their ſovereign at liberty. Elizabeth 
declined uſing violent methods, on pretence that 

they would endanger the life of her dear couſin ; but 

ſhe propoſed that the Scots ſhould be entirely pro- 

hibited from trading with France and England, un- 

til their queen ſhould be releaſed. This was the on- 

Jy meaſure in which Elizabeth and the French king 

were likely to concur. The term of eight years 

ſince the treaty of Cateau being now expired, Sir 
Thomas Smith was ſent over to Picardy, with 

Winter malter of the ordnance for the fea-lervice, 

to demand the reſtitution of Calais, which they ac- 
cordingly claimed by ſound of trumpet, at one of 

the gates, in preſence of a notary, and ſeveral wit- 

The Fren® nefles. Then Smith proceeded to Paris, where, in 
o dener conjunction with Sir Henry Norreys, the Engliſh 
— reſident at that court, he made the like demand of 
cording to Charles, who appointed the chancellor de L'Hopi- 
ereaty* tal to ſignify the reaſons which hindered him from 
reſtoring Calais. Theſe arguments were anſwered, 

and refuted by Smith ; and the affair produced a 

long diſpute, which was not finiſhed when the civil 

wars broke out in France : but the place was never 
reſtored, Mean while the emperor Maximilian 

ſent the count of Stolberg into England, to renew 

the treaty for a marriage between his brother Charles 

the archduke, and queen Elizabeth, who had often 
expreſſed her approbation of ſuch an alliance: but, 

after long debates touching the maintenance ot 

» Charles, his aſſuming the title of king, and the 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, it was wholly broke off, 

on account of their differing in point of religion; 


and Charles eſpouſed Mary, daughter to the * 
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of Bavaria. At the ſame time ambaſſadors arrived 4: C. 1557 
from John Baſilowitz, emperor of Ruſſia, with rich Embay 
preſents of furs. to the queen, and aſſurances of 1711" 
friend{hip and protect ion to the Engliſh merchants, emperor of 
who. ſhould ſettle or trade in his dominions. An- — 
thony Jenkinſpn, an Engliſhman, who had travel - Bech. 
led through part of the Ruſſian dominions, accom- 
panied the ambaſſadors, with directions from the Czar 
to propoſe an offenſiye and defenſive alliance with 
the queen of England againſt all the world. 
Though ſhe civilly declined ſuch a league, he indul- ' 
ged the Ruſſia company with an excluſive trade to 
Archangel ; and the Engliſh merchants in general 
with a monopoly for their cloth and other commo- 
dities throughout all his dominions. 
About this period,, Sir Henry Sidney, the queen's 
lord lieutenant for Ireland, extinguiſhed ſome dan- 
gerous commotions which had ariſen in that coun- | 
try. Shan O'Neale had tyrannized over the inha- 09,90 
bitants of Ulſter, reduced Armagh to aſhes, expel- Shan 
led Macguire from his paternal inheritance, ravag- ee. 
ed the lands of Macguire and others, who were un- 
der the protection of the Engliſh, and openly rebel - 
led againſt Elizabeth. But, upon his ſubmiſſion, 
the created him baron of Dungannon, and earl of 
Tyrone. Not ſatisfied with theſe honours, he aſ- 
ſembled an army of his vaſſals, aſſumed the title of 
king of Ulſter, and offered to hold the kingdom of 
Ireland under the ſovereignty of Mary queen of 
Scotland. Randolph, a brave officer, being ſent 
againſt him by the lieutenant, routed him with 
great ſlaughter at Derry, though the victor loſt his 
lite in the engagement. Shan fled to the bogs and 
faſtneſſes, while Sir Henry Sidney built ſome forts 
to ſtraiten him in his quarters, and re-eſtabliſhed 
O'Donnel, who had been driven from his country. 
But Sidney being called away to compriſe a quar- 
rel between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, Ji 
Shan re aſſembled a body of troops, and attacked an 
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Dundalk, from whence he was repulſed by the gar- 


riſon. Then he carried off O'Donnel's wife, and 
retired to Clandeboy, to follicit the aſſiſtance of the 


| Scottiſh Highlanders, wh6thad formerly joined his 
enemies, and been defeated by his forces. He had 
even ſlain two brothers of the Highland thieftains, 


who received him with ſeemingcourteſy; but whether 
rhey had determined to make away with him, or he 
provoked them over his cups with brutal language, 
touching the chaſtity of their mother, they ſlew him 
with all his company. Though he left two legiti- 
mate ſons, his eſtate was confiſcated by the Iriſh 
parliament, and Tirlogh'O*Neile was, by the queen's 
permiſſion, elected chief of the ſept, by the appella- 
tion of O'Neile. Nevertheleſs, as a check upon 


this new chieftain, ſhe received into favour Shan's 


Camden, 


A. C. 1568. 


Civil u ar in 


France re- 


neu ed. 


nephew Hugh baron of Dungannon, a young man 
of a very intriguing genius. The diſorders of Ul- 
ſter being thus appeaſed, the quarrel between the 
earls of Ormond and Deſmond, who had fought a 
battle near Dromille, was partly quelled by the au- 
thority of the lieutenant, who was afterwards oblig- 
ed to ſurpriſe Deſmond and his uncle near Kilmal- 


loc, and fend them priſoners to England. 


By this time the kings of France and Spain ſeem- 
ed to have engaged in a league to exterminate the 
proteſtants from their dominions. The duke of 
Alva entering the Low Countries, at the head of a 
powerful army, committed unheard-of cruelties 
upon thoſe who profeſſed the reformed religion, 
The court of France levied fix thouſand Swiſs, in 
order to cruſh the Huguenots. The prince of Con- 
de and the admiral re aſſembling ſome forces lor 
their own defence, attempted to ſurpriſe the king 
at Meaux : but, failing in that enterpriſe, the prince 
blocked up Paris; and in the neighbourhood of that 
capital, engaged the conſtable, who was flain in the 
action. The prince was afterwards joined by Calt- 
mir count Palatine, with ten thouſand _— and 

cot: 
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foot: and La Noue, one of the chief of che — zue. A. C. 1568. 
nots, malte himſelf maſter of Orleans. Lli- 
zabeth, looking upon her own ſafety as ln eparably 
connected with the proteſtant intereſt, ordered Nor- 
reys, het ambaſſador, to intercede with. Charles in 
behalf of the Huguenots; and to aſſure him that 
ſhe would not tamely ſuffer them tobe oppreſſed; 

This inſinuation, together with the ſuceours they 
received from Germany, induced the French court 
to conſent to a pacification; the terms of which, 
however, they had norimention to obſerve. - Civhe, 
rine de Medicis, the queen-mother, >:foreſeeing 
a ſpeedy rupture, endeavoured to alienate Elizas 
beth from the intereſts. of the French proteſtants z 
and for that purpoſe propoſed a marriage between 
the Erigliſh queen and her ſun the duke of Anjov; 
who Was then but feventeen years of age. While Cu of 
this was im agitation; Philip king of Spain took oc ae 
caſion to manifeſt his diſguſt to the Engliſh nation. Ei-aterh 
Man, who: was Elizabeth's ambaſſador at Madrid, „ “ 
was forbid the court, and confined to a country vil: , 
lage, fot: having dropped ſome diſreſpectful expret- 
lions concerning the pope and the Roman catholic 
religion; and Sir Joha Hawkins, who commanded 
a feet of merchaht-fhips in the bay of Mexico, 
was attacked by the Spaniards, who ſlew a great 
number of his men, and took and plundered three 
of his veſſels. The queen was not a little incenſed 
at theſe outrages, though ſhe found it convenient to 
luppreſs ſome part of her reſentment! Her atten- 


tion was turned upon events that ſtilt more nearly — xt 1 
affected her intereſt. ; 1 

Mary queen of Scotland 8 eſcapkibfubert the Mary of .._. 1 
caltle of Lochlevin, by the means of George Douglas +, Ir | | 
the governor's brother, repaired to Hamilton, where h c<mine- 7 


the tound herſelf, in a few days, at the head of ſix i 
thouſand men, aſſembled by the earls of Huntley, 7 
5 3 Suther- 45 
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A, C 156% Sutherland, Errol, Montroſs, Crawford, Argyle, 


Caſſils, Rothes, and; Eglington, the lords Somer- 
ville; Meſter, Livingſton, Borthwick, Herries, San- 
qulidr; Roſs, Boyd, Ogilvy, Oliphant, Drummond, 
Elphliaſton, Sinclair, Cathcart, Claude Hamilton, 
and a great number of biſhops, abbots, lairds, and 
perſons of diſtinction. Theſe engaged in an affoci- 
ation for the defence of her perſon, and the ſupport 
of her royal authority: ſhe iſſued a proclamation; 
ceclaring that the inſtrument) ſhe had :figned at 
Lochlevin was extorted from her by the fear of 
death; and the lords there aſſembled adjudged her 
reſignation to be null and invalid, as the effect of 
compulſion. Murray was at that time within 
eight miles of Hamilton, holding a juſtioe- court 
at Glaſgow, attended by:. the earls of Morton; 
Marr, Glencairn, and the lord Sempily and others 
of the council. He forthwith ſent for a ſupply of 


five hundred: men from Stirling, and was joined by 
the earl of: Home, with ſix: hundred men from the 


i , 
1 1 
2 


Merſe and Lothian; ſo that he reſolved to give 
battle, though his army did not exceed the num! 
ber of four thouſand. The queen ſent John Beaton. 
to England to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth; 
and; he was ordered to proceed to the court of 
France on the ſame errand: but the queen of Eng- 
Jand, who did not reliſn her application to the 
French monarch, aſſured this envoy that ſhe would 
aſſiſt his miſtreſs; and, in her inſtructions to Leigh- 


ton, whom ſhe diſpatched to Scotland with offers 


May 1s de- 
feat ed at 


of her mediation, ſhe directed him to tell Mary's 


rebellious ſubjects, that the whole power of Eng- 
land ſhould be employed in her behalf. In the 


Langfide by mean time the loyaliſts adviſed the queen to march 


Murray an 
his confe- 
derates. 


towards Dumbarton, which was a ſtrong fortreſs, 


where ſhe could remain in ſafety, until all her 


faithful ſubjects ſnould aſſemble in arms for her 
- | defence. 
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defence. In their rout, they found Murray ad- 4. C. 1568. 
vantageouſly poſted at Langſide; and, attempting Keith. 
to diſlodge him, were defeated. Jeb. 

The queen fled wirh the utmoſt precipitation to she gies in- 
the abbey of Dundrenan, near Kirkudbright, in Gal- w Eveland. 
loway ; and embarking with the lord Herries, and 
a train of ſixteen perſons, landed at Wirkington in 
Cumberland. From thence ſhe was conducted to 
Cockermouth, and afterwards conveyed to the caſ- 
tle of Carlile by Lowther, deputy-governor of that 
fortreſs. On her firſt arrival in England, ſhe wrote 
a letter to Elizabeth, giving a detail of her misfor- 
tunes, intimating her confidence in her ſiſter's 
princely affection and aſſiſtance; and requeſting that 
ſhe might be conducted immediately into her pre- 
ſence. Sir Francis Knolles was ſent to comfort her 
with a verbal promiſe of aſſiſtance ; but ſhe declin- 
ed ſeeing her, on pretence of her being charged 
with divers attrocious crimes, of which it would 
be neceſſary to acquit herſelf. From Carlile, Mary 
ſent the lord Herries with another letter, renewing 
her requeſt of being admitted into Elizabeth's pre- 
ſence, that ſhe might anſwer to the crimes laid to 
her charge. It was but reaſonable, ſhe ſaid, that 
a princeſs ſo near to her in blood, ſhould hear and 
relieve her in her diſtreſs ; ſhe therefore deſired that 
Elizabeth would either aſſiſt her againſt her rebellious 
ſubjects, or allow her to ſollicit ſuccour in ſome other 
country ; obſerving it was unjuſt to detain her a pri- 
ſoner in the caſtle of Carlile, as ſhe had voluntarily 
come into the kingdom, confiding in the affection 
of her majeſty, ſo often expreſſed by meſſengers, 
letters, and remembrances. The council of Eng- 
land were not a little perplexed at this event. They 
foreſaw that ſhould Mary be allowed to retire, ſhe 
would find refuge in France, and the Guiſes would 
revive her claim to the crown of England ; the old 
alliance between France and Scotland would be re- 
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A. C. 156%: newed; and the Engliſh faction in this laſt. king- 


Mary is de- 
rained pri- 
ſoner at Car- 
li. e, 


27 a 15 ac 


dom be wholly ſuppreſſed. On the other hand, 
her detention in England would be condemned all 
over Europe as an act of the moſt flagrant inhu- 
manity and injuſtice : and perhaps excice the com- 
paſſion of the Engliſh, ſo as to produce ſome dan- 
gerous commotion in favour of a princeſs whom 
the majority of them eſteemed as the preſumptive 
heir to the crown. Notwithſtanding this apprehen- 
fon, they determined to detain her as a priſaner, 
until ſhe ſhould renounce her preſent claim to the 
crown of England, and vindicate herſelf from the 
charge of being acceſſary to the murder of lord 
- Parnly, who was a natural ſubject of England. 
TT his determination may be aſcribed to the political 
maxims of Cecil, whole conſtant aim was to em- 
broil all the neighbouring kingdoms; but in all 
probability it was influenced by the private paſſions 
ot Elizabeth, who hated Mary as her rival in royal- 
ty, and her ſuperior in beauty and other female ac- 
compliſhments. She wanted nothing but a pretence 
tor detaining this illuſtrious captive with ſome ſha- 
dow of juſtice; ; and ſhe ſeemed to be aſhamed of 
tounding her detention upon the accuſation of rebe]- 
{ious ſubjects, againſt whoſe treaſon it was her duty 
to have protected her kinſwoman. Beſides, ſhe had 
no right to exerciſe any juriſdiction over an inde- 
pendent ſovereign, who was moreover intitled to all 
the rights of hoſpitality ; aud, by admitting the 
charge of notorious rebels againſt their miſtrets, ſhe 
would have created a precedent equally diſgraceful 
and dangerous to regal authority. On thele conſi- 
Gerations, ſhe tampered with Margaret counteſs of 
Lennox, Darnley's mother, who had been impri- 
ſoned on account of her ſon's marriage, and releat- 


"es of her ed after his deceaſe, This lady, who entirely de- 


7 wi and's 
N. U dur. 


pended upon Elizabeth, was perſuaded to preſent 
a petition to the queen, praying that Mary of Sc . 
lab 
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land might be proſecuted for her huſpandꝭs murder. . S. 1553, | 
The counteſs, afterwards being convinced of Mary's 
innocence, implored forgiveneſs of thas, po ſs, 
aſſuring her ſhe had been deceived with fa 6 70 r= 
geſtions, by the expreſs command o Eliza 10 : 
and the perlyaſions of the Jords of the Privy copneil Keith, 
The earl of Murray in the mean time ꝑuniſ ed EO” 
the Hamiltons, and all who were concerned in the, 
queen's defence, with the utmoſt rigour W he. bad 
{ies among the pretended friends of queen Mary, 
who perſuaded her to forbid all her loyal ſubjects to [1 
carry on, hoſtilities in her behalf, and to rely entirely. Il 
oa the aſh{tance of Elizabeth, who ſent. Mr. Mid- | 
dlemore to ſummon. the earl, of Murray,, either in | 
perſon or by proxy, to appear | in, England, and ö 
45 cauſe for the cruel treatment to which he had if 
ſubjected his own ſovereign, and. her kinſwoman | 
otherwiſe ſhe would aſſiſt her to the utmoſt;of her 
power againſt all her enemies. Murray, who was "440 


414 4 % 


fermling, to meet the Engliſh deputies, and explain | i 
the reaſons which induced them to proceed in ſuch a 


pointed commiſſioners by Elizabeth, to hear and {un 


examine all diſputes between Mary and the regent. and her we- 


At the ſame time the Scottiſh queen ſent thither John 1j A, 


Leſley 
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Lefl&y biſhop of Roſs, the, lords Livingſtone, Boyd, 
and Herries, Gavin Hamilton conimendator of 
Kilwinning, with the fairds of Lochinvar, Kirling, 
Roſlin, and Gärntully, as her Friends ahd commit. 


_ fioners, to Rr an agreement, under the media- 


tion of R 


Leſley; 


zabeth; for they did not at all expect 
that the queen of En and'intended to act the part 
of a judge. When they were undeceived in this 
particular, they enteted a proteſt in the name of 
their ſovereign, importing that though ſhe had con- 


ſented ta her [couſins heating and terminating 


ih perſon or by commiſſioners, the differences be- 
eween her and her 'rebelfious fubjects, ſhe did not 
acknowledge herſelf fubject to any judge upon earth, 
being a free princęſs, and holding her imperial crown 
of God alone. The Engliſh commiſſioners made 
a proteft in their turn, or ſaving the ſuperiority 


_ which England claimed over Scotland. Next day 


before 
whom Mur- 
ray accuſes 
his ſove- 
reign, 


Mary's agents exhibired a paper, containing a de- 
rait of the rebellions which had been raiſed againſt 
her. This was anſwered by Murray, who alledged 
that the lords had taken arms to revenge the death 
of king Henry upon Borhwell ; and that the queen, 


being ry of the toils of government, had volun- 
tarily reſigned the crown to her ſon, and appointed 


the earl of Murray regent of the kingdom during 
tis minority. Mary's commiſſioners refuted theſe 
allegations, and requeſted that the queen of England 


would affift and ſupport their miſtreſs in the reco- : 


very of her crown, and the ſuppreſſion of ſuch re- 
beltious attempts : they likewife preſented an at- 


teſted copy of the proteſtation made by the earls of 


Huntley and Argyle, charging Murray and Mor- 


ton as the contrivers of the king's murder. 

The duke of Norfolk, a nobleman of an amiable 
character, who had ever been zealous for Mary's 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England, was ſo ſcanda- 
lized at this renunciation, and apprehenſive " its 

i eing 
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being uſed to the prejudice of the Scottiſh queen, &. C. 1568" 
that he contrived an expedient for putting a ſtop at 
once to the proceedings. He contracted a friend: emen 
ſhip with the regent ; and in a private conference, between the 
repreſented the diſgrace and injuty that would ae Norfall 
ere to him and his nation, as well as to the young nate 
prince, from this accuſation of his mother. He gave 
him to underſtand that queen Elizabeth would not 
determine either for or againſt the queen of Scots, 
whether ſhe ſhould be found innocent or guflty; 
and he advifed him to demand, at their next meer- 
ing, whether or not the Engliſh commiſſtonets had 
authority to pronounce a definitive ſentence, in caſe 
of conviction. Murray, who began to fear; not only 
that he ſhould fail in his endeavours to give an air 
of probability to his allegations, but alſo that 
Mary's agents would retort the guilt upon his own 
head, reſolved to comply with the duke's advice; 
and next day, when he was called upon to produce 
his evidence againſt Mary, he deſired to know 
whether they had power to pronounce the Scottiſh 
queen guilty, or not guilty; whether, in cafe of 
her conviction, ſhe ſhould” be delivered into his 
hands, or detained in England ; and whether or nor 
queen Elizabeth would maintain the authority of 
the young king, and his own regency? When the 
commiſſioners anſwered they had no ſuch power, 
but the queen's royal word was ſufficient, Murray 
refuſed to proceed, until he ſhould ſee the queen's 
hand and ſeal for the performance of what he re- 
quired ; and this- demur produced a delay, duting 
which the duke of Norfolk and the regent agreed Keith, 
that this laſt ſhould not accuſe queen Mary; that 
the duke ſhould reſtore Murray to the queen's fa- 
vour, and obtain her confirmation of his regency ; 
and that theſe two new friends ſhould labour jointly _ 
for the good of both nations. Elizabeth, without Mehl. 
taking the leaſt notice of Murray's demands, evoked 
the 


Camden, 
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A. C. ass. the whple affair to London, and conſtituted a new 
The cauſe a cOmmiſſion, from which the duke of Norfolk was 
evoked to excluded, becauſe the Scottiſh deputies repreſented 
Loaden-  * Him as a favourer of Mary, who.entertained thoughts 
of matrying that princeſs. She had been conveyed 
from Carliſle to Bolton in Lancaſhire: but this 
country being full of Roman catholics, who might 
raiſe a rebellion in her favour, ſnhe was now, at the 
requeſt of her accuſers, removed to the caſtle of 
Tutbury, in Staffordſhire, and committed to the 
charge of the earl of Shrewsbury. The duke of 
Norfolk had found means to make Mary acquaint- 
ed with what had paſſed between him and Murray; 
and ſhe communicated the tranſaction to one of her 
confidents, who was a ſpy employed by Morton, to 
whom it was immediately imparted. He forthwith 
diſcovered. it to the earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not 
conceal it from the queen; and ſhe was incenſed 
againſt Norfolk, who candidly owned the corteſ- 
pondence, and declared his zeal for the ſucceſſion 
of young James to the throne of England; while 
Morton was exaſperated againſt the regent for hav- 
ing taken ſuch a ſtep without his privity and con- 
Currence. nt of ui Dal? | 
_ - Murray wanted to return to Scotland, on pre- 
od ſtence of a ſcheme which he ſaid the earl of Argyle 
1 had formed for ſurpriſing; the caſtle of Stirling, in 
which the prince reſided: but pow the real cauſe of 
1 his back wardneſs to proceed in the accuſation being 
b diſcovered, he was importuned. in ſuch a manner by 
| 4 his own colleagues, who reproached him with his 
falling off, and ſo. artfully cajoled with the Engliſh 
miniſtry, that he at length, with an appearance of 
reluctance, exhibited his charge, containing the 
have = pretended confeſſions of Dalgleiſh, and thoſe whom 
So. he had put to death as acceſſary to the king's mur- 
ton, der; the queen's extorted reſignation of the crown ; 
the decrees of his own faction aſſembled in parlia- 
| | ment, 


£1743 2 mee 


out date or ſubfecription, faid to be written by the 
queen's own hand to Bothwell, and found in a box 
given by Sir James Balfour, governor of the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, to Bothwell's domeſtic Dalgleiſh, 


2359 
ment, and ſome copies of letters and verſes, with - 4. C. 1568. 


upon whom it was ſeized, before he could convey it Leſley. 


to his maſter, Theſe letters and verſes, produced 
in order to prove a criminal correſpondence. between 
the queen and Bothwell, even before the death of 
her former husband, were forged for the purpoſe 
by Murray and his confederates; and now rein- 
forced by a paper called The Detection, written by 
Buchanan, to the eternal diſgrace of that incompar- 
able genius. Ir contained a moſt virulent accuſa- 
tion of the queen's conduct, founded upon falſe and 
malicious miſrepreſentations, and the pretended con- 


feſſion of ſome unhappy people who were executed 


as acceſſaries to the king's murder. 

Elizabeth, although pleaſed with theſe calumnies, 
which ſtained the character of her rival, could not 
help deſpiſing and deteſting the authors of ſuch 
treachery and ſlander. She even wrote a letter to 
Mary, comforting her in her affliction, declaring 
ſhe believed the accuſation was falſe and malicious, 
and exhorting her to be patient under her gentle 
confinement, where ſhe was nearer the crown of 
England, than ſhe would have been in her own 
country. Notwithſtanding this profeſſion of friend- 
ſhip, ſhe payed no regard to the remonſtrances of 
Mary's commiſſioners, who deſired, in her name, 
that ſhe might be heard in perſon before the Eng- 
liſh nobility, and the ambaſſadors of foreign princes ; 
in which caſe, ſhe did not doubt of being able to 
clear her own innocence, and prove the guilt of 
her adverſaries. Perceiving ſhe had nothing to 
hope from the impartiality of Elizabeth, who treat- 
ed her ſo cruelly, ſhe inhibited her commiſſioners 
from proceeding farther in what related to the dif- 
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A. © 1868. ference, between her and her rebellious ſubjects of 
Scotland. The commiſſion for hearing the cauſe 
| was diſſolyved; but the queen of England did not 
ſes the re. think proper to pronounce any ſentence. Before 
gent as the à ſtop was put to the proceedings, the biſhop of 
der hl. Roſs delivered to the council a meſſage. from his 
band's mul miſtreſs to queen Elizabeth, importing, that ſhould 
w ſhe be admitted to the preſence of her good ſiſter, 
as her adverſaries had been, ſhe would undertake not 
only to vindicate her own character from their aſ- 
perſions, but even to prove that they themſelves 
were the authors of that murder which they had laid 
A. c. 569. to her charge. The accuſers were not a little ſtartled 
at this declaration; and lord Patrick Lindſay ſent a 
rſon to give lord Herries the lie, and challenge 
im to ſingle combat, ſhould he charge him with 
os the king's murder. Herries replied, that he did 
dn. not charge Lindſay in particular; but the names 
of the guilty ſhould be ſpecified in proper time; 
and then, if Lindſay would — ws their de- 
fence, he (Herries) ſhould be ready to accept his 
challenge. The biſhop of Roſs perſiſted in his 
propoſal, and demanded a copy of the proceſs and 
allegations produced againſt his miſtreſs, that ſhe 
might know how to frame her anſwers z but the 
council excuſed themſelves from complying with 
theſe . demands. M. de la Mothe Fenelon, the 
French ambaſſador, interpoſed in her behalf, and 
importuned Elizabeth and her miniſters to grant 
Mary's requeſt ; but he was amuſed with evaſive 
anſwers, and general profeſſions of Elizabeth's good 
will towards her gentle ſiſter, 

By this time Murray, through the mediation of 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and ſecretary Liding- 
ton, was admitted again into the favour of the duke 
of Norfolk, who communicated his intention of 
marrying the queen of Scots, and effecting a match 
between young James and his only daughter Mar- 
garct, 


Mc&v1:l, 


ELIZABETH, 


| K 

garet. He likewiſe became bondſman tg Eliza: 
beth, for two thouſand pounds lent to the regent, 
which he was afterwards obliged to pay.,, He made 
Mary acquainted with this new bond of friend- 
ſhip; and, as he had, in the firſt emotion pf his 
reſentment, engaged the earl of Weſtmoreland to 
cut off the regent in his return to Scotland, he now 
deſired that nobleman to let him paſs unmoleſted. 
In return for all this , generoſity, the perfidious 


Murray te- 


Murray betrayed the correſpondence to Elizabeth, «ay: the 


who engaged in a verbal league with the traitor, for 
the defence of the young prince, and the mainte- 


nance of his own adminiſtration. She accommo- & 
returns ints 
his own 


dated him with the loan of five thouſand pounds, 


duke of 
Norfolk; 


mer. 


promiſed to ſupply him with three times the ſum, counuy, 


and permitted him to retire into Scotland. Before 
his departure from London, the duke de Chatele- 
raud arrived in that city from France, where he had 
reſided during the late troubles in his own country, 
and demanded of the Engliſh court that Murray 
ſhould be degraded from the regency, on account of 
his ſpurious birth, and ambitious practices. He 
told Elizabeth, that ſhould the regency be con- 
ferred upon him, to whom it of right belonged, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, he would 
ſoon put an end to the civil war, and reſtore his ſo- 
vereign, without bloodſhed. This propoſal was 
tar from being agreeable to the queen of England, 
who declared ſhe would oppoſe him by force of 
arms, ſhould he pretend to any ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration, or refuſe to acknowledge the young 
prince's authority. She would not even allow him 
to ſee his captive miſtreſs at Tutbury, but cauſed 
him to be detained at York, until he was releaſed, 
at the inſtances of Mary and the French ambaſſa- 
dor. When he returned to Scotland with the lord 
Herries, and the commendator of Kilwinning, he 
raiſed ſome forces, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
his 
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A.C. 1569. his fovereigh: but in à conference held at Fdin: 

burgh, with Murray and his partiſans, touching 4 

paciſication, he was arreſted, and, with the lord 

erries, committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edin- 

burgh, 1 it 4 
u 


and impri- 
ſons the 
duke of 
Chatele- 
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uring theſe tranſactions the coutt of F rance, 


notwit anding the late accommodation with the 


Huguenots, formed tlie deſign of ſurpriſing the 


prince of Coride in his'own houſe ; but lie received 


intimation of the ſcheme, and efcaped to Rochelle. 
Then the king forbade the exerciſe of the proteſ- 
rant religion, and baniſhed all the miniſters who 


155 preached up that doctrine. The petſecution raged 


Crawſor d. 
Camden. 


Rupture 
between 
Philip and 
Elizabeth. 


at the ſame time in the Low Countries; and the 
prince of Orange was obliged to take refuge among 
the French Huguenots, whom Elizabeth ſuccoured 
with a ſupply of one hundred thouſand crowns, and 
a fine train of artillery. A great number of Fle- 
miſn families removed to England, and ſettling un- 
der the queen's protection, in different parts of the 
kingdom, contributed greatly to the improvement 
of commerce. Towards the latter end of the laft 
year ſome Biſcayan veſſels being taken by French 
pirates, who carried them into Engliſh harbours, 
Elizabeth underſtanding that there was a conſider- 
able ſum of money on board, for the uſe of the 
duke of Alva, who was the great enemy of the pro- 
teſtants in the Low Countries, ſeized it for her own 
purpoſes, by way of loan, and gave ſecurity to the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador for the payment. The duke of 


Alva demanding it in a peremptory manner, and 


receiving nothing but evaſive anſwers, cauſed al! 
the Engliſh merchants in the Netherlands to be ar- 


reſted, and ſeized upon their effects. Elizabeth re- 


torted this act of hoſtility upon the Flemings in 
England, and publiſhed a proclamation on this 
ſubje&, which was anſwered by the Spaniſh ambal- 
ſador, who likewiſe circulated ſcandalous 3 

WIC 


ELIZABE 17 f. 
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aſperſing the queen's reputation. She ordered him &. ©: 56g. 


to be put under a guard for two days, and com- 
plained of his inſolence to Philip; from whom, 
however, ſhe received no ſatisfact ion. This quar- 
re] having interrupted all commerce between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries, the Engliſh mer- 
chants ſent their commodities to Hamburgh ; and 
the duke of Alva not only forbade all communica- 
tion between the Flemings and Elizabeth's ſubjects, 
but appointed ſpies to inform him of whatever 
ſhould be tranſacted contrary to this prohibition. 
Among theſe was an Engliſh papiſt called Story, 
who had been a violent perſecutor in the reign of 
Mary, and taken refuge in the Low Countries, at 
Elizabeth's acceſſion. He was now extremely active 
againſt his countrymen; till at length being decoyed 
on board of a veſſel, ſaid to be loaded with contra- 
band goods,” he was brought over to England, and 
afterwards executed for treaſon. Mean while the 
Engliſh ſhips in Spain were confiſcated, and the 
crews either confined in the inquiſition, or ſent to 
the gallies. Philip prohibited the importation of 


oil, allom, ſugar, and aromatics, from his domi- | 


nions into England; and tampered with the duke 
of Norfolk and the earl of Ormond to excite do- 
meſtic diſturbances : but they rejected his propoſals, 
and diſcovered his deſigns to their ſovereign, who 
granted letters of marque againſt the ſubjects of 
Philip, until ſuch a number of prizes were taken, 
that ſhe found it neceſſary to recal the commiſſio- 
ners, rather than involve herlelf in a war for which 
ſhe was not provided. | 


At this period, a ſtorm was brewed againſt Cecil, eee 
by the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Nor- 110 


thampton, and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke. 
They reſented his great influence in the council; 
and, on the ſuppoſition that his deſign was to inter- 
rupt the advantageous commerce with the Low 

. * Coun- 
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A. C. 1569. Countries, and engage the nation in an expenſive 


war with a powerful enemy, they reſolved to call 
him to account for his evil adminiſtration, and the 
falſhoods by which they affirmed he had miſled her 
majeſty. They were even joined by the earl of 
Leiceſter, who complained to the queen of Cecil's 
management ; but he met with a very cold reception 
from Elizabeth, who eſpouſed the cauſe of Cecil, 
becauſe he had always flattered her private animo- 
ſity againſt the queen of Scotland. The earl of 
Murray, in his return to Scotland, had ſent Sir 
Robert Melvil to Mary, with proteſtations of the 
moſt dutiful regard, and a propoſal of marriage 
betwen her and the duke of Norfolk, which could 
not but be agreeable to queen Elizabeth, as well as 
to her own ſubjects, and be attended with her im- 
mediate reſtoration. To this meſlage he received a 
favourable anſwer from his miſtreſs, who confided 
in his ſincerity, which had been vouched by Nor- 
folk; and ſhe not only ſent orders to Chateleraud, 
Argyle, and Huntley, to diſmiſs the forces they 
had raiſed againſt the regent ; but alſo furniſhed 
lord Herries with inſtructions to accommodate mat- 
ters with him in a private treaty. Elizabeth, with 
whom Murray correſponded, had begun a treaty for 
the releaſe and reſtoration of Mary, with monſieur 
de Fenelon and the biſhop of Roſs, who acted as 
the ambaſſador of the captive princeſs. This pre- 
late preſented articles to the council, which were 
deemed not unreaſonable, though ſome few alte- 
rations were made. To theſe Mary took no ex- 
ceptions; but ſhe deſired time to procure the ap- 
probation of the French king, without which her 
triends in Scotland would not agree to the treaty. 
In this interval, her Engliſh partiſans, at the head 
of whom were the earls of Leiceſter, Arundel, and 
Pembroke, ſent Mr. Candith to Mary, with a let- 
ter recommending Norfolk to her as an * 
0 | an 
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and aſſuring her of their attachment and aſſiſtance, 4. C. 569. 
touching her ſucceſſion to the crown of England. 
When ſhe accepted of their recommendation in 
good part, they ſecured the approbation of the earls 
of Derby, Suſſex, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
and Cumberland : the duke of Norfolk proſecuted his 
ſuit with Mary by letters, meſſages, and tokens ; the 
French ambaſſador obtained the conſent of his ma- 
ſter, of the duke and dutcheſs, and cardinal of .,.... ge. 
Lorrain z and Mary ſigned the contract, which was eociar. ex 
depoſited in the hands of monſieur de Fenelon, = derben. 
Mean while the public treaty between Elizabeth Elizabeth is 
and the Scottiſh queen was interrupted by the mu in the nego- 
tual jealouſy and diſtruſt of the parties. Mary ſuſ- {97 #018 
pected Elizabeth of a deſign to ſecure the perſon May, 
of her ſon, together with — of the fortreſſes in 
Scotland. Her couriers had been intercepted, 
and her letters ſeized upon the Engliſh border, 
while thoſe of her adverſaries pail-d to and fro un- 
moleſted. On the other hand, the queen of Eng- 
land dreaded Mary's intriguing with the kings of 
France and Spain, in conſequence of the league of 
Bayonne, formed for the deſtruction of the proteſ- 
tant religion. She apprehended a double invaſion 
from France and Flanders ; and pretended to have 
received intimation that Mary had ceded her preten- 
ſions to the crown of England, in favour of the duke 
of Anjou, whom ſhe propoſed to marry. The 
Scottiſh queen not only denied this ceflion and pur- 
poſed alliance, but even procured a declaration 
from the French king, the queen-mother, the duke 
of Anjou, and the cardinal of Lorraine, importing 
that no ſuch ceſſion had ever been made or intend- 
ed. Then the French ambaſſador Fenelon, and 
the biſhop of Roſs, inſiſting upon the performance 
of Elizabeth's promiſe to releaſe and reſtore queen 
Mary, ſhe delayed giving her final anſwer, until 
ſhe ſhould have conſidered this declaration; and 
| 1 2 aſter- 
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4. C. 1559. afterwards craved longer reſpite, until ſhe could 


hear from the earl of Murray. She accordingly 
received letters from that nobleman, intimating 
that the eſtates of Scotland would net conſent to 
their queen's reſtoration upon any terms whatſo- 
ever; and making her acquainted with the pro- 
greſs of the projected match between Mary and the 
duke of Norfolk. | 
Elizabeth was equally chagrined and perplexed 
at this intelligence. She wiſhed that Mary was 
removed from her dominions, where ſhe acquired 
new intereſt every day ; and ſhe could not bear the 
thoughts of releaſing a princeſs, who might join her 
enemies and endanger her royalty. Leiceſter, who 
attended'the queen in her progrels, pretended to be 
taken ill at Titchfield; and, when the queen vi- 
ſited him in his apartment, he in conſequence of 
the meaſures he had taken with his confederates, 
diſcloſed to her the whole deſign of the marriage. 
On all other emergencies, ſhe could diſſemble her 
ſentiments; but, when Mary was the ſubject of the 
diſcourſe, ſhe could not command her temper. 
Even in preſence of foreign ambaſſadors, her paſ- 
ſion ſometimes vented itſelf in very indecent terms. 
On this occaſion ſhe ſtormed with extraordinary 
violence. Arundel and Pembroke had retired from 
court ; but Nortolk was loaded with reproach, for 
preſuming to treat of ſuch. an alliance without her 
knowledge, and ordered to deſiſt from the purſuit, 
on pain of her higheſt diſpleaſure. He retired 
abruptly from the court at Southampton to Lon- 
don, where, being appriſed of the queen's menaces, 
he repaired to his houſe of Kenninghall in Nor- 
folk. He was ſo much beloved in that country, 
that he could have aſſembled a conſiderable army 
in his own defence : but he piqued himſelf upon his 
loyalty, and quietly accompanied a lieutenant of 
the band of penſioners, who was ſent to bring him 


* 
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up to London. He was confined at Burnham near 4 C. 569. 
Windſor, where he underwent divers examinations paxe x 
touching the marriage : his coffers were ſearched, Norfolk 
his papers ſeized, and then the queen committed tete he 
him priſoner to the Tower of London. Leiceſter, Tower. 
after an examination, obtained his pardon. Pem- 
broke, Arundel, and Lumley, were confined to Scherie, 
their houſes ; Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and Ro- blemen are 
bert Ridolphi, a Florentine merchant, were im- es. 
priſoned ; the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland made their ſubmiſſion to the earl of Suſ- 
ſex, lieutenant of the northern Marches. All theſe 
noblemen, as well as the biſhop of Roſs, agreed 
in declaring that the marriage had been propoſed 
by the earl of Murray; and that neither the queen 1. g., 
of Scots nor they would have concluded the Nel. 
match without the knowledge and conſent of Eliza- © 
beth. 

The queen did not think proper to declare all ſhe 
knew relating to this confederacy: but hearing that a 
deſign was formed for the eſcape of Mary from Wink- 
field, ſhe iſſued orders for removing that princeſs 
to Tutbury, where ſhe was cloſe confired, under 
the joint charge of the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Huntingdon ; notwithſtanding the remonſtrance of 
the biſhop of Roſs, who repreſented the injuſtice 
of putting the perſon of his miſtreſs in the hands 
of the earl of Huntingdon, he, as a pretender to 
the ſacceſſion, having an intereſt in her death. The 
icheme for her eſcape was projected by Leonard 
Dacres, uncle to the lord Dacres of Gilleſland, who 
undertook to conduct her ſafely into Scotland. But, 
when ſhe communicated this deſign to the duke of 
Norfolk, he oppoſed it with all his mfluence, fear- 
ing that ſhould ſhe eſcape by means of the papiſts, 
they would difluade her from marrying him, who 
was a proteſtant, and promote a match between 
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A. C. 1:69. her and don John of Auſtria, which had been pra- 
Sebeme of poſed by Philip king of Spain. This plot miſcar- 
an ipfurree- rying, Mary ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
ron in bes Alva towarcis her deliverance : and that nobleman 
ſuo ported by promiſed to ſupply her with a body of forces, and a 
me Sure fum of money, to ſupport any inſurrection that 
Leficy's ne. ſhould be railed in her favour. But this expedient 
gotiations. Was Uceclined by her Engliſh friends, who declared, 
that whatever inclination they had to releaſe her 
from captivity, and ſettle her ſucceſſion to the 
crown, they would never aſſiſt the Spaniards in 
making a conquelt of their country. Nevertheleſs, 
the duke of Alva aſſembled a body of forces, to be 
traniported to England, in cafe of any diſturbance. 
La Mothe, governor of Dunkiik, was ſent to ſound 
the Engliſh harbours, in the diſguiſe of a failor 
and the marquis of Cetona was diſpatched to Lon- 
don, in the character of a public miniſter, on pre- 
tence of demanding the money which Elizabeth 
had intercepted, and compromiling the differences 
between the two nations; though his real errand 
was to watch the progreſs of the expected rebel- 
lion, and take the command of the Spaniſh forces 

on tneir arrival from the Netherlands. 
The earls of I he malcontents of the North were certainly 
3 ripe for revolt. The earl of Northumberland, a 
Weltmore- bigotted Roman catholic, had been exaſperated 
$:elellicn, Dy the queen's ſeizing a copper mine which was 
tound on his eſtate. He and Weſtmoreland had 
been concerned in the ſcheme of Norfolk's mar- 
Tiage with the queen of Scots; and though they 
had excuſed themſelves in ſuch a manner as to ſa- 
tisfy the earl of Suilex, they were ſtill ſuſpected by 
Elizabeth, who had received ſome dark hints of an 
intended rebellion. She ſent an herald to ſummon 
the two earls to appear at court, on pain of being 
deemed rebels; but, before they reccived this cita- 
tion, the earl of Northumberland was beſet in his 


houſe 
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houſe by ſome gentlemen of the country, who re . e. 1559. 
ſolved to ſignalize their loyalty on this occaſion. 
He found means, however, to make his eſcape to 
Brancepath, the ſeat of the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
where the Roman catholics flocked to them in great 
numbers, and preſſed them to take arms in their 
own defence, Thus ſtimulated, they publiſhed a 
proclamation, declaring their deſign was to re eſta- 
bliſh the catholic religion : but this was ſoon fol- 
lowed by another manifeſto, in which they pretend- 
ed their motive for taking arms was to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, and prevent the deſtruction 
of the antient nobility. They diſpatched an officer 
to Bruſſels, to implore the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
Alva; but they had engaged in the rebellion fo 
precipitately, that he had not provided veſſels for 
tran{porting his troops, and he liſtened to their ſo- 
licitations with great coldneſs and indifference. -In 
the mean time, the infurgents entering Durham, 
cauſed the Bible and book of Common Prayer 10 
be torn in public, a crucifix to be erected in the 
cathedral, and maſs to be ſolemnly celebrated. They 
propoſed to ſeize York and Newcaſtle; but were 
prevented by the vigilance of the earl of Suſſex. 
Their numbers daily increaſing, they detached five 
hundred horſe to releaſe the queen of Scots; but, 
before their arrival, ſhe was removed to Coventry. 
Then they reduced Bernard-caſtle, and fortified 
Hartlepool. Their army now amounting to eigh- 
teen thouſand men, they made excurſions to the 
gates of York, in which the earl of Suſſex, the lord 
Hunſdon, and the marſhal of Berwick, were ſhut 
up with five thouſand men, who could not pretend 
to keep the field againſt ſuch numbers: but, as 
they were deſtitute of money, they neither could 
1 their ſcheme of marching to London, nor 
cep their forces together. A conſiderable deſer- 
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tion enſued among their troops ; notwithſtanding 


which, they made a ſhift to maintain their ground, 


which is 
cruthed by 
the earl of 


Warwick, 


Strype. 
C mden. 
Fenelon. 


In ſurtectlon 


by Leonard 


Pacres. 


until Suffex was reinforced with a ſtrong body of 
forces raiſed by Sir George Bowes in the palatinate 
of Durham; and the earl of Warwick, with the 
lord admiral Clinton, approached at che head of 
another army, levied in the midland counties. Then 
the rebels being intimidated, retired to Hexham, 
and from thence to Naworth in Cumberland, where 
they diſperſed. The two chiefs, with the principal 
gentlemen, and five hundred horſe, took refuge in 
Scotland, where Northumberland was apprehended 
by the regent, and ſent priſoner to the caftle of 
Lochlevin; but the earl of Weſtmoreland eſcaped 
to Flanders. | 


The inſurrection being thus ſuppreſſed, Eliza- 


| beth affected to laugh at it as a ridiculous enter- 


prize, while the earl of Suſſex, and Sir George 
Bowes, cauſed a great number of the infurgents to 
be tried by martial law, and hanged in different 
places. Leonard Dacres had raiſed three thouſand 
men, on pretence of aſſiſting the government: but 
he privately encouraged the rebels with a promiſe 
of joining them, after he ſhould have cut off the 
lord Scroop, warden of the weſtern Marches, and 
the biſhop of Carliſle. Finding himſelf, however, 
pnequal to this enterprize, he ſurpriſed the caſtles 
of Greyſtoke, Naworth, and other houſes belong- 
ing to the Dacres family, as his right of inhert- 
tance, though they were in effect the property of 


his two nieces, contracted to the ſons of the duke 


of Norfolk their father-in-law. As he had now 
pulled off the maſque, and appeared a declared re- 
bel, the lord Hunſdon marched againſt him with 
the garriſon-troops of Berwick ; and Leonard meet- 


ing him at the little river Gelt, was defeated after 


2 very obſtinate engagement. He retired to the 
| p nearel; 
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neareſt part of Scotland, from whence he was con- 4 ©: 1569+ 
veyed to Holland, and ended his days miſerably at 
Louvain. a 

In the courſe of the war that ſtill raged between the aof 
French miniſtry and the Huguenots, the prince of h 
Conde was lain in the batttle of Jarnac; and the Countries. 
admiral receiving a reinforcement of Germans under 
count Mansfeldt, engaged the king's troops at 
Montcontour, where he was defeated. Then he 
demanded ſuccours of Elizabeth, who lent him 
ſome money, on the jewels of che queen of Na- 
varre, and permitted a company of Engliſh gentle- 
men to ferve as volunteers in his army : but not- 
withſtanding all his efforts, the king made himſelf 

maſter of St. Jean d' Angely; with the conqueſt of 

which the campaign ended. In the Low Countries, Mezerai, 
the duke of Alva eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, and 

ſeized, in behalf of the king, all the privileges of 

the towns, univerſities, and provinces. He laid 

grievous impoſitions on the people: thoſe who pre- 

tumed to complain were ſeverely chaſtiſed: in a 

word, the provinces were treated as a conquered 

country, and the {ſubjects driven to deſpair. 

Queen Elizabeth had engaged in a treaty with Grotius, 

the regent of Scotland, obliging herſelf to deliver 

Mary into his hands, on condition of his ſurrender- 

ing ſome of the Scottiſh fortreſſes, and the perſon 
of the young prince, to the queen of England : but 
the execution of this treaty was prevented by the 
northern inſurrection. Murray having ſeized the * © 1570, 
perſon of Northumberland, ſent Sir Nicholas El- 
phinſton to London, to propoſe that queen Mary 
ſhould be exchanged for this nobleman, and ſome 

Scottiſh hoſtages as a ſecurity for Murray's adhering 
to the intereſt of England, in caſe of a war between 
France and Elizabeth. This ſcheme being vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed by the biſhop of Roſs, Murray ac- 4 
culed him of having maintained intelligence with the may 
re- 
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A.C. 1570! rebels; and he was committed priſoner to London. 
Fenelon, houſe, where he remained four months in cuſtog 
of the biſhop. The propoſal of Murray was de- 
bated in council, and all the members being ene. 
mies to the Scottiſh queen, it was favourably re. 
ceived ; but the effect of their deliberation was pre- 
vented by the death of the regent, who, in palling 
through Linlithgow, was ſhot by James Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh, who had been forfeited after the 
Crawford. battle of Lang-ſfide. The eſtate of his wife, who 
was an heireſs, Murray gave away to one of his 
favourites; and the officers who took poſſeſſion act. 

ed with ſuch inhumanity as deprived the unhappy 
puckanan, woman of her ſenſes. The huſband was fo exa(- 
pPerated againſt the regent, on account of this me- 
lancholy event, that he vowed revenge, poſted him- 

Death of ſelf at a window, before which he knew Murray 
Mura would paſs, ſhot him in the belly, took horſe, and 
Scotland, eſcaped into France. Elizabeth was tranſported to 
an exceſs of grief, when ſhe received the tidings of 
Murray's death. She ſhut herſelf up in her cham- 

ber, weeping and lamenting that ſhe had loſt the 

moſt ſerviceable friend ſhe had in the world. 

Montluet ambaſſador- extraordinary from France, 

ſent over to preſs the concluſion of the treaty for 

the reftoration of the Scottiſh queen, having an au- 

dience at this juncture, the queen complained of Ma- 

ry's practices with the earl of Northumberland; ſaid 

ſhe was not obliged to give an account of her actions 

to any perſon upon earth; that the queen of Scots 

ſhould be tenderly treated; and with reſpect to her be- 

ing ſet at liberty, ſhe (Elizabeth) would ſignify her te- 

Carr ef Fu- folution to the French king by her own ambaſſa- 
piheri ane dors. Immediately after Murray's death, Thomas 
eleven, Carr of Ferniberſt, and Walter Scot of Buccleugi, 
_—_— ſtaunch adherenrs to Mary, aſſembled a number of 
England. borderers, and joining the Engliſh rebels, laid . 
che 
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the frontiers with fire and ſword. Elizabeth, who 4. C. 1570. 
would let ſlip no opportunity of maintaining the ci- 
vil war in Scotland, diſpatched Thomas Randolph 
with complaints of this outrage to the aſſembled 
ſtates of Scotland, and with intimation that if they 
could not ſuppreſs thoſe diſturbers of the peace, on 
account of the diſorders of their kingdom, ſhe would 
ſend forces to chaſtiſe the offenders. In the mean 
time, ſhe ordered the earl of Suſſex to raiſe an ar- 
my, and invade Scotland, on pretence of puniſhing 
Carr and Scot, though her real deſign was to fo- 
ment the troubles of Scotland. The laird of Grange, 
who commanded in the caſtle of Edinburgh, had 
ſet at liberty the duke of Chateleraud, lord Herries, 
and others of the queen's party, who had been con- 
fined by Murray in that fortreſs; and the chiefs of 
the two factions engaged in a negotiation, on pre- 
tence of re-eſtabliſhing the peace of the kingdom; 
though nothing was farther from their thoughts 
than a coalition for the good of their country. 
Mary's partiſans expected aſſiſtance from the king 
of France, and the duke of Alva; and the other 
party, headed by Morton; depended upon the pro- 
tection of Elizabeth. When Huntley and Argyle 
heard of her preparations, they endeavoured to di- 


vert her from her purpoſe, by demanding a truce, .» 8 
which ſhe refuſed. 1 
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In the month of April, the earl of Suſſex, with The earl of 
the lord Hunſdon, and Drury marſhal of Berwick, dd Sen. 
entered Scotland at the head of an army, ravaged land. 
the lands of Ferniherſt and Buccleugh, burned a- 


bout three hundred houſes, and fifty caftles ; and 


Home, who had hitherto obſerved a kind of neu- 
trality. The eſtates of Scotland aſſembling in the 
beginning of May, deputed Robert Pitcairn to con- 
ciliate the favour of Elizabeth, and aſſure her they | 
were diſpoſed to elect ſuch a regent as ſhould be a | 

. | | agree - 


| 

| 

* i 
garriſoned Home and Faſtcaſtle, belonging to lord | | 
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A.C. 1570. agreeable to her inclination. This aſſembly, how. 


The ai 


ever, was compoſed of Mary's enemies. Thoſe 
who adhered to that unfortunate princeſs, con- 
vened in the Weſt, and attacked the caſtle of Glaſ- 
gow, that it might not ſerve as a retreat or fortreſs 
to the earl of Lennox, who was expected from Eng 
land, where he had for ſome time reſided. The 
place was vigorouſly defended by the friends of that 
earl, until Suffex ſent Drury to its relief. The be- 
ſiegers retiring at his approach, he joined a party 
of the Scots who were averſe to Mary, ravaged the 
lands of the Hamiltons, and took the caſtle of that 
name, plundering and burning the adjacent country, 
During theſe tranſactions, Pitcairn returned with 
Elizabeth's anſwer to the eſtates, propoſing a con- 
ference for an accommodation between the two 
parties; in which caſe ſhe offered herſelf as media- 
trix; and ſhe deſired they would poſtpone the elec- 
tion of regent, until they ſhould ſee the ſucceſs of 
that expedient : but, as the nation could not be go- 
verned without a chief, they choſe the earl of 


The ene Lennox lieutenant or interex ; and he was after- 


chieſen re- 
rent of the 
Kingdom. 


wards confirmed regent, with the approbation 
of Elizabeth, who knew he would not venture to 
act contrary to her inclination, while his wife re- 
mained as an hoſtage in England. The duke of 
Alva, by order of Philip, -ſent a ſupply of arms 
and ammunition to the duke of Chateleraud, the 
earls of Huntley and Argyle, who acted as Mary's 
lieutenants in Scotland; fo that they were enabled 
to take the field, and Huntley fortified the caſile 
of Brechin, which, however, was ſoon reduced by 
the regent. They at this juncture diſpatched lord 
Seaton, as their queen's ambaſſador, to the duke 
of Alva, whom they follicited for further aſſiſtance 
in troops and money; and he amuſed them with 
tair promiſes, while a truce was con.luded in Scot- 
land, at the deſire of Hlizabeth, n 
ie 
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The biſhop of Roſs, having recover ed his liberty, 4. C. 1570. 
ſtill laboured for the releaſe of his ſovereign; and Ml 
the French and Spaniſh monarchs ordered their am- 1 
baſſadors to join him in his remonſtrances to the | 
court of England. Elizabeth's hatred to the queen iq 
of Scots was now become habitual : ſhe imputed 
all the dangers and diſquiets ſhe had undergone 
ſince her acceſſion to the throne, to the ill offices of 
Mary and her adherents; and ſhe was in particular 
irritated by the conduct of pope Pius V. who, with- 
out any previous admonition or citation, iſſued a 
private bull againſt her and her heretical adherents, 
excommunicating herſelf, abſolving her ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance, and denouncing an 
anathema againſt all who ſhould yield her obedi- 
ence, This bull was fixed on the gate of the bi- 
ſhop's palace in London, by one Felton, who being 
detected and apprehended, gloried in the fact, and 
was hanged for his officiouſneſs. The ſame puniſh- 
ment was inflicted upon John Throgmorton, and 
two other perſons, who formed a ſcheme to ſet the 
duke of Norfolk at liberty, by aſſembling forces 
at Hurleſton fair. That nobleman owning he had {1 
been guilty of indiſcretion, and giving bond and 4 
ſecurity that he would proceed no farther in the 
marriage between him and Mary, without his queen's 
conſent, was releaſed from the Tower, and permit- 
ted to reſide in his own houſe, under the eye of Sir 
Humphrey Nevil. About the ſame time Thomas coiracy F 
and Edward Stanley, ſons to the earl of Derby, to- in Erelaad . | 
gether with Thomas Gerard, Rollſton, Hall, and j;vcrance x 9 
other natives of Derbyſhire, contrived a ſcheme for we Scortith 
delivering the queen of Scots; but this being diſ-- 
covered by Rollſton's ſon, wha was one of the 
band ot penſioners, the conſpirators were impriſon- 
ed heiore they could execute their reſolution. 

Notwichſtanding theſe provocations, Elizabeth 
contented to the renewal of the treaty for the Scot- 
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Mary. 
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Fenelon, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C 1579. tiſh queen's releaſe and reſtoration : but the true 


motive of this condeſcenſion was her apprehen- 
ſion from France, where a peace was likely to en- 
ſue between the king and the Huguenots. In that 
caſe, ſhe knew Charles would be more at libert 

to take effectual meaſures for the aſſiſtance of the 
captive queen: ſhe knew he was well diſpoſed to- 
wards that princeſs; and, in order to amuſe him, 
ſhe conſented to a renewal of the negotiation, tho” 
ſhe was determined againſt ſetting Mary at liberty, 
She affected great good humour and affection for 
her kinſwoman, favoured the biſhop of Roſs with 
a moſt gracious reception, and ſent by him certain 
propoſals to his miſtreſs, who forthwith diſpatched 
the lord Livingſton to communicate them to her 
friends in Scotland. That nobleman, after having 
been detained twenty days at Alnwick by the earl 
of Suſſex, who had returned from his Scottiſh ex- 
pedition, at length found the queen's lieutenants, 
with fome other noblemen of her party, at Strath- 
tay in Athol, where they conſidered the articles, 
and appointed deputies to aſſiſt at the treaty in Lon- 
don, Mean while Elizabeth pretending to have 
received intimation that a body of troops was ready 
to embark in France for Scotland, ſhe ordered ad- 


miral Clinton to put to ſea with a ſquadron of ſhips 


of war; and the earl of Suſſex to re-enter Scotland, 
where he ravaged Annandale with fire and ſword, 
until the queen's lieutenants, Chateleraud, Hunt- 
ley, and Argyle, obliged themſelves by bond to 
abſtain from all acts of hoſtility againſt the Engliſh: 
then he returned to England, and was appointed 
one of the queen's privy-council, Fenelon aſſuring 
Elizabeth that the report of the French armament. 


was entirely without foundation, ſhe revoked het 


order to the admiral, received with uncommon ct- 
vility M. de Joigny, whom the French king had 
ſent over to preſs the concluſion of the treaty, and 

- de- 
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declared her reſolution to reſtore her dear couſin. 
Nevertheleſs, when ſhe heard the peace between 
Charles and the Huguenots was concluded, and 
that ſome of the articles were kept ſecret, ſhe ſent 
Sir Francis Walfingham to the French court, on 
pretence of aſſuring the king of her good will to- 
wards Mary; but he had inſtructions to learn the 
tenour of thoſe private articles; and, if poſſible, to 
diſcover the real intention of Charles with regard 
to the queen of Scotland. At the ſame time ſhe 
ſent Sir Henry Cobham to Bruſſels, with compli- 
ments to Anne of Auſtria, daughter to the emperor, 
who arrived in the Low Countries in her way to 
Spain, as a wife to Philip; and Howard, with a 
ſquadron of ſhips, eſcorted this princeſs through 
the Engliſh channel. Cobham proceeded to the 
court of the emperor, to make him acquainted with 
the affairs of Scotland, the differences between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries, to obtain his protection 
for the Engliſh merchants ſettled at Hamburgh, 
and endeavour to renew the negotiation for a 
match between Elizabeth and his brother Charles ; 
though ſhe certainly had no intention to conclude 
ſuch an alliance. | 

Theambaſſadors of Mary, France, and Spain, conti- 
nuing ſtill to importune her on the ſcore of the trea- 
ty, ſhe appointed Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay 
chancellor of the exchequer, her commiſſioners to 
treat with the queen of Scots ; and they accordingly 
ſet out for Chatteſworth, where that princeſs was 
confined, Walſingham returning from France im- 
mediately after their departure, aſſured her that the 
French king was warmly attached to the intereſt of 
Mary; and he extolled the capacity of Charles in 


A, C. 1570» 


ſuch a manner, that Elizabeth being afraid of em- 


broiling herſelf with ſuch an antagoniſt, diſpatched 
an expreſs to Cecil, with orders to proceed in ear- 
neſt on the treaty. The miniſter thus inftructed, 
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HISTORY or ENG LAND. 


A. C r570. offered the following propoſitions for effecting 2 


laſting peace between the two kingdoms : That the 
treaty of Edinburgh ſhould be ratified : That Ma. 
ry ſhould renounce her claim to the crown of Eng. 
land, during the life of queen Elizabeth, and her 
heirs lawfully begotten : That ſhe ſhould not enter 
into any confederacy againft England; nor permit 
foreign forces to land in Scotland; nor maintain cor- 
reſpondence with the Engliſh or Iriſh, but with the 
knowledge of. Elizabeth : That ſhe ſhould deliver 
up the Engliſh fugitives who had taken refuge in 
Scotland, and repair the damage done to the Eng- 
liſh frontier : That ſhe ſhould puniſh the murder- 
ers of her huſband and the earl of Murray, and ſend 
her ſon to be educated in England : That ſhe ſhould 
not marry an Engliſhman, without the conſent of 
Elizabeth, nor any other . perſon, except ſuch as 
ſhould be approved by the eſtates of Scotland : 
That her ſubjects thould not croſs the ſea into Ire- 
land, without permiſſion from the queen of Eng- 
land: That this treaty ſhould be ſigned by Mary 
and her delegates : That, for the ratification of the 
articles, ſix hoſtages, to be named by Elizabeth, 
ſhould be ſent into England: That Mary, by en- 
gaging in any attempt againſt the queen of Eng- 
land, ſhould forfeit all title to the ſucceſſion of the 
crown: That Hume-caſtle and Faſt-caſtle ſhould 
remain three years in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and 
ſome other fort in Galloway or Cantyre be deliver- 
ed up to Elizabeth, for preventing the Scots 
from infeſting Ireland : and, laſtly, That the eſtates 
of Scotland ſhould ratify theſe articles by act of par- 
liament. Queen Mary referred Cecil and Mildmay 
for an anſwer to the biſhop of Roſs, her ambaſſa- 
dor, the biſhop of Galloway, who was uncle to the 
earl of Huntley, and William lord Levingſton, de- 
legates from her lieutenants in Scotland. Theſe 
agreed to ſome of the articles, but refufed to re- 
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queen would loſe her dowry, and the Scottiſh na- 


tion forfeit the valuable privileges they enjoyed- 


in that kingdom. They promiſed that no foreign 
troops ſhould be admitted into Scotland, except in 
caſe of a rebellion, which could not be ſuppreſſed 
by the domeſtic forces of the nation. That the 
queen of Scots ſhould not maintain any correſ- 
pondence with the ſubjects of England to the 
prejudice of Elizabeth, provided this laſt would 
enter into the ſame engagement with reſpect to 
the ſubjects of Mary. They faid they could not 
deliver the prince to Elizabeth, . becauſe they were 
not maſters of his perſon. That the demand with 
reſpect to their queen's marriage was altogether un- 
reaſonable, conſidering ſhe was an independent 
princeſs. That the Scots ſhould not moleſt Ireland, 
provided the Iriſh were prohibited from making 
deſcents on Scotland. That any hoſtages required 
ſhould be given, except the duke of Chateleraud, 
the earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Athol. That 
Mary ſhould forfeit her title to the crown of Eng- 
land, according to the propoſal on that ſubject, pro- 
vided queen Elizabeth ſhould be reſtrained by the 
ſame penalty from attempting aught to the pre- 
judice of the Scottiſh queen: but they abſolutely 
inſiſted on Elizabeth's reſtoring Hume-caſtle, and 
Faſt-caſtle to the proprietor, and refuſed to deliver 
any fortreſs either in Galloway or Cantyre into the 
hands of a foreigner. After theſe articles had been 
debated twenty days ſucceſſively, the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners returned, and made ſuch a report to Eli- 
zabeth, that ſhe declared herſelf perfectly well ſa- 
tisfied with the anſwers of the Scottiſh queen; and 
ſaid ſhe did not doubt that the only difference re- 
maining would be removed at the arrival of the 
commiſſioners from the regent of Scotland, with- 
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A. C. 1571. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


out whoſe conſent the young prince could not be 
conveyed to England. | 1 

In the mean time the propoſals and anſwers were 
by Mary communicated to the kings of France and 
Spain, with intimation, that ſhe ſhould be obliged 
to ſubmit to the conditions, unleſs they would ſend 
immediate ſuccour to her friends in Scotland. But 
all ſne reaped from this remonſtrance was their in- 
terceſſion with Elizabeth, whom they preſſed by 
letters and embaſſies to haſten the concluſion of the 
treaty. Charles of France had never heartily en- 
gaged in the intereſts of Mary, and at preſent his 
whole attention wes employed in lulling the Hugue- 
nots into a falſe ſecurity by an inſidious peace. 
And the duke of Alva ſaw himſelf on the brink of 
a ſevere war, maintained by the prince of Orange, 
who had raiſed an army in Germany to join the mal- 
contents of the Netherlands. Mary queen of Scots 
being ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, Elizabeth 
ſent two eminent phyſicians to attend her; and, up- 


on her recovery, preſented her with a ring, as a to- 


ken of her friendſhip renewed ; but, in fact, ſhe 
had no intention to relieve that unfortunate princeſs, 
The commiſſioners appointed by Lennox and his 
faction arriving in London, refuſed to give up the 
prince on any conditions; and deſired the treaty 
might be laid aſide. Elizabeth was not only reſolv- 
ed againſt releaſing her rival, but alſo averſe to the 
ſon's being educated in England, where his preſence 
might 1 COM his mother's intereſt ; and Lennox 
and his confederates now acted by her particular di- 
rection. | 

When the Scottiſh commiſſioners arrived, with 
Morton at their head, the conferences were opened 
in preſence of the lord keeper, the lord chamberlain, 
the lord admiral Clinton, the earls of Leiceſter and 
Suſſex, Cecil lately created lord Burleigh, Sir James 


Crofts, Knolles, Mildmay, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
| now 
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now appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the room of Ce- 4 C. 1571. 
cil. Theſe, in the name of their ſovereign, demand- 
ed that the duke of Chateleraud, the earls of Hunt- 
ley and Argyle, the lords Hume and Herries, 
ſhould be detained three years as hoſtages in Eng- 
land, and the caſtles of Dumbarton and Hume be 
delivered for the like cauſe, to be kept as a ſecuri- 
ty for the performance of articles. The biſhop The neroti- 
of Roſs and his colleagues rejected theſe demands, {a1 
alledging that a compliance with them would rob 
their miſtreſs of her beſt friends and places of ſecu- 
rity. The lord-keeper told them, in a contemptu- 
ous manner, that their whole kingdom, though de- 
livered up, would not be a ſufficient ſecurity; ard 
declared, that if his advice might be followed, the 
queen ſhould not releaſe Mary upon any condition 
whatſoever. The biſhop obſerved, that if queen 
Elizabeth was of the ſame opinion, it would be 
needleſs to procted in the treaty, and deſired to 
know her reſolution in that particular. The Eng- 
liſh deputies promiſed to conſult her majeſty on the 
ſubject; and in the mean time, having conferred 
with Morton and his aſſociates, declared at their 
next meeting, that the commiſſioners from Lennox 
refuſed to treat about the delivery of the prince, 
or the reſtoration of his mother, alledging that their 
commiſſion did not extend ſo far; but that Morton 
would return to Scotland, in order to procure full 
powers from the parliament of that kingdom. The Cemdes, 
bilbop of Roſs could not help recapitulating the 
particulars of Elizabeth's evaſive conduct and in- 
ſincerity, ſince the beginning of this diſpute ; and 
then declared he and his followers had no power to 
agree to any further delay. The Engliſh commil- ,,q,,, 
fioners infiſted upon having the concurrence of the 
whole Scottiſh nation for their ſecurity. The con- 
ferences were broke up: the biſhop of Roſs was 
ordered to withdraw from London; but his miſ- 
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HISTORY oe ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1571. treſs commanded him to remain in that city, as her 


Propoſal of 
marriage be- 
tween Eli- 
zabeth and 
the duke of 
Anjou. 


Fenelon. 


Camden. 


ambaſſador and agent. 

After the miſcarriage of this negotiation, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, queen mother of France, propoſed 
a match between her ſecond ſon Henry, duke of 
Anjou, and queen Elizabeth, who expreſſed no 
averſion to the alliance. She agreed to beſtow up- 
on him a matrimonial crown, with a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs; but ſne would no: 
conſent to his hearing maſs even in private; and 
this difference was the pretext for breaking off the 
treaty : but indeed there was no ſincerity on either 
ſide. The queen mother of France wanted to di- 
vert Elizabeth from a rumoured match between her 
and the king of Navarre, and to create a falſe con- 
fidence in the chiefs of the Huguenots, whom ſhe 
devoted to deſtruction ; while, on the other hand, 
Elizabeth's aim was to amuſe the king of France 
with a negotiation, which would prevent him from 
ſending ſuccours to Mary's friends in Scotland. 
After this treaty was laid aſide, Francis duke of 
Alengon, younger brother to Henry of Anjou, was 
propoſed as a huſband to the queen of England; 
but the ſame difficulties about religion recurred, 
Elizabeth objected to his youth; and declared ſhe 
would not engage in any contract of marriage 
before the ſhould have ſeen the perſon propoſed for 
hir husband. The plague, which had raged two 
vears in London, being now abared, the queen made 
a public entry into that capital; and viſiting the 
ſtructure which Sir Thomas Greſham had raiſed for 
the convenience of merchants, it was denominatec 
the Royal Exchange, by ſound of trumpet. 

In the beginning of February *, the lord ** 

urk 

On the ſeventeenth day of Febru- Hereford, was moved from the plac? 


ary, at Cx o'clock in theevening, Mar- where it ſtood, and continued in mo- 
cley hill in the neighbourhood of tion from Saturday till Mond 
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France, en his marriage with Elizabeth of Auſtria, 
daughter to the emperor Maximilian; and a new 
parliament was ſummoned to meet on the ſecond of 


April. The firſt law enacted was levelled at thoſe Statutes en. 


| f Red agai 
who ſhould attempt any thing againſt the queen, or the pats, 


queſtion her right to the crown, or call her heretic, 
{chiſmatic, infidel, or uſurper, either by word or 
writing, or maintain during her life, that any per- 
ſon was or ought to be her ſucceſſor, except the na- 
tural iſſue of her body. Another law denounced 


the pains of high-treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould 


obtain, publiſh, or execute, any papal buil or writ- 
ing, or reconcile any perſon to the church of Rome; 
it likewiſe decreed the penalties of a pemunire againſt 
the aiders and abettors of ſuch offenders, and thoſe 
who ſhould introduce into the kingdom, or receive 
agnus dei, croſſes, pictures, beads, or any thing 
hallowed by the biſhop of Rome; and all thoſe 
who ſhould conceal ſuch bulls and offenders were 
pronounced guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. By a 
third ſtatute, all natives and denizons of the realm 
departing the kingdom, and not returning within 
ſix months of the proclamation, were ſubjected to 
forfeiture of perſonal or real eſtate, to be reſtored 
however on their ſubmiſſion; and it annulled all 
fraudulent deeds and conveyances, executed in order 
to prevent the queen's enjoying the benefit of their 


confiſcation. The attainders of the earl of Weſt ry. 


moreland and fifry-ſeven other,perſons, concerned 
in the northern rebellion, were confirmed, and the 
forfeited eſtates veſted in the queen, to reimburſe 
her for the expence of quelling that inſurrection. 
Some other acts were paſſcd, to prevent the fraudu- 


when it reſted, It carried along the an opening where it ſtood, forty fret in 
trees, hedges, and ſheep, that grew and depth, ang eight ells in length, and form- 
fed upon ĩts. ſurface; everturned Kyna- ed a large hill twelve fathom high, in 
Kon chapel, which ſtood inits way, left the place where it reſted, Camden. 
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HISTORY or ENGL AND. 


4. C. 1571 · jent deeds of ecclefiaſtics, defrauding their ſucceſ- 


Crawiord . g 


ſors of remedy for dilapidations; to regulate the 
leaſes of lands belonging to ſpiritual promotions, as 
well as the admiſſion of perſons preſented to benefi- 
ces. The commons voted a large ſubſidy, and the 
convocat ion followed their example, after having 
reviſed the thirty- nine articles, which were ſubſcrib- 
ed by all the members of both houſes. 

Mary, queen of Scotland, having loſt all hopes 
of being delivered from her confinement by fair 
means, refolved to avail herſelf of the aſſiſtance 
which the pope and the king of Spain had offered 


during the treaty. The lords of her party in Scot- 


Jand had loſt the fortreſs of Dumbarton, which was 
ſurpriſed by Lennox; and John archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, brother to the duke de Chateleraud, being 
found in the caſtle, was ſhamefully put to death, for 
having rebelled againſt the young prince in behalf 
of his mother. The war being renewed between 
the two parties, Lennox was worſted in ſeveral en- 
1 the friends of Mary convoked a par- 
lament at Edinburgh, in which the queen's reſig- 
nation was declared of no force or effect; and all 
ſubjects were enjoined to obey the queen as their 
lawful ſovereign. Sir William Drury, marſhal of 
Berwick, was ordered by Elizabeth to march with 
a body of forces to the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where he found both parties drawn up in 
order of battle : he interpoſed his good offices to 
prevent miſchief; and they conſented to wheel about 
and retire from each other, when he ſhould throw 
up his hat for a fignal. Accordingly, the queen's 
party turned their faces towards Edinburgh; when 
Morton perceiving that they marched in a carelels 


and tumultuous manner, fell upon their rear, and 


purſued them to the gates of the city. This trea- 

chery the Scots aſcribed to the inſtigation of Dru- 

ry, It was denominated Drury's peace, «a - 
ac 
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black Saturday; and that officer became extreme- © *57* 
ly odious to the Scottiſh nation. Mary's friends 
had diſpatched one Mr. Chiſſolme to ſollicit ſuc- 
cours from the French king, who ſent M. Verac 
with a ſupply of money, arms, and ammunition, part 
of which fell into the hands of the regent ; . but. he 
did not long ſurvive this good fortune. While he 
held a parliament at Stirling, he was ſurpriſed by 
the earl of Huntley and lord Claud Hamilton, who, 
at the ſame time, ſeized the earls of Morton, Glen- 
cairn, Caſſils, Eglington, Montroſs, and Buchan, to- 
gether with the lords Sempill, Cathcart, and Ochil- path orthe 
tree; but the earl of Marr, ſallying from the caſtle, re- carl of Len- 
took all the priſoners alive, except Lennox, who Was auer Ae 
ſlain in the tumult; and his death being known, the eee e 
lords choſe their deliverer Marr regent in his place, ie 
At this period a new conſpiracy, was hatched in 
England, by Robert Ridolphi, a Florentine mer- cas, 
chant and banker, who long, reſided in London, and * OP 
acted privately as agent for the pope. . He had, at 
the- deſire of the Scottiſh queen, conferred with 
the biſhop- of Roſs about the offers which had 
been made to her by the pope and the king of 
Spain; and the ſubſtance of this converſation was 
ſent in cyphers to the. duke of Norfolk. They were 
conveyed to him by Baniſter and Barker, two of his 
domeſtics, in whom he chiefly confided, and decy- 
phered by his ſecretary Hickford. Ridolphi, being 
introduced to the duke, preſſed him to head an enter- 
prize which he had projected for the releaſe of Ma- 
ry. This was no other than an inſurrection at home, 
raiſed by the friends of that princeſs, and ſupport- 
ed by an invaſion of Spaniſh troops from the Low 
Countries. The duke of Norfolk, who was a 
good proteſtant and a loyal ſubject, could not reliſn 
a ſcheme patronized by the pope and the catholic 
intereſt; , but he civilly told Ridolphi, that he 
would do every thing in his power for the relief of 
Jet U 4 : the 
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A. C. 1571. the Scottiſh queen; and that his project was fea- 


fible. He abſolutely refuſed to ſign letters of cre. 
dence, which Ridolphi had prepared, to the pope, 
the king of Spain, and the duke of Alva. He 
would not even confer with the noblemen whom 
the Italian repreſented as friends to the undertaking, 
and he ordered Hickford to burn the papers which 
he had received; though, in this particular, the ſe- 
cretary did not obey his maſter's command. Ri- 
dolphi, repairing to Bruſſels, imparted the project to 
the duke of Alva, who promiſed to recommend it 
in the ſtrongeſt manner to his maſter the king of 
Spain. Then the Italian explained the reſult of his 
converſation with the duke of Alva, to one Charles 
Bailiff, in the ſervice of queen Mary, who was at 
that time in Bruſſels, and ready to depart for Eng- 
land. This man he likewiſe intruſted with letters 
to the queen of Scatland, the duke of Norfolk, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, the lord Lumley, and the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs. Being ſearched at Dover, he was 
committed to the Marſhalſea, after all his packets 
had been ſeized. When put to the torture, he con- 
feſſed the whole tranſaction. The biſhop of Roſs 
was immediately examined; and, though he had 
previouſly ſecreted all the letters of any conſequence, 
the council diſmiſſed all his ſervants but two, and 
confined him to Ely-houſe in Holbourn. 

While he continued in cuſtody, the French am- 
baſſador having occaſion to ſend a ſupply of money 
to Verac the agent in Scotland, it was intruſted to 


the care of one Browne, a domeſtic to the duke of 


Norfolk, in order to be forwarded to the frontiers. 
This man, being a ſpy in the family, delivered the 


money to the- council, declaring he had received it 


from Hickford; and that it came from the French 
ambaſſaJor. ' Hickford being committed to the 
Tower, and aſked if he knew of any letters which 
had paſſed between the queen of Scots and 5 

maſ- 
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maſter, owned that he had ſecreted ſome papers 4 C. 2571. 
under the mats of the duke's bed, where they were 
immediately found; and the whole correſpondence 
was diſcovered. Barker being apprehended - and 
threatened with the rack, confeſſed all he knew of 
the tranſaction between Mary, the duke of Nor- 
folk, the biſhop of Roſs, and Ridolphi. The duke 
himſelf, ſuppoſing all the letters had been burned, 
according to his directions, denied at firſt that he 
maintained any correſpondence with the queen of Fenelon, 
Scotland by letters. Nevertheleſs, he was ſent pri- Tue duke 
ſoner to the Tower, together with lord Cobham of Norfolk 
and his brother lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, een 
the earls of Arundel and Southampton, Sir Henry Tower, 
Piercy, and many other gentlemen. The queen $uyze. 
returning from her ſurmer-progreſs, ordered the 
duke to be re-examined. When he heard the con- 
feſſions of his ſervants, and knew that the letters 
were diſcovered, he expreſſed great aſtoniſhment ; 
deſired the council to intercede with the queen in his 
behalf, and aſſured them he would explain all his 
tranſactions, affirming, that whatever might have 
been propoſed to him, he had never agreed to any 
ſcheme which might tend to the prejudice of his ſo- 
vereign, or diſturb the quiet of her kingdom. He 
owned, that the greateſt part of the deſigns formed 
for ſetting the queen of Scots at liberty had been 
imparted to him, but that he had always declared 
againſt their being put in execution: and that he 
was no ſtranger te Ridolphi's project; in which he 
had never engaged. The ſubſtance of the duke's and his cor- 
confeſſion, together with thoſe of his domeſtics, was, ii F 
with many exaggerating annotations, drawn up in 
a kind of narrative, and delivered in the Star-cham- 
ber to the lord mayor and aldermen, who after- 
wards communicated the contents, in a common- 
hall to the citizens. Another tract of the ſame im- 
port was publiſhed and diſperſed over the nation, 

in 
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Biſhop of 
Roſs harſhly 
treated, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


in order to diminiſh the duke's popularity, and pave 
the way for his deſtruction. 

The next ſtep of the council was to extort a con- 
feſſion from Leſley biſhop of Roſs, who was brought 
before the council, and told he was a falſe traitor 
Scot, to whom no credit ſhould be given. He 
pleaded his own cauſe fo ſtrenuouſly, that his exa- 
miners were puzzled ; and, after having threatened 
him with the rack, committed him priſoner to a 
dungeon called the Bloody Tower, where he was 
deprived of light and freſh air, and debarred the 
nſe of pen, ink, and paper. From thence he was, 
in a few days, brought to the houſe of the gover- 
nor of the Tower, where Burleigh, and the other 
counſellors, renewed his examination. They gave 
him to underſtand, that the queen looked upon him 
as the author of all the conſpiracies which had been 
hatched againſt her government : nevertheleſs, he 
ſhould ſuſtain ho hurt, if he would freely declare 
the part which he had acted in thoſe deſigns. They 
did not deſire him to own any thing which was not 
already confeſſed. They aſſured him his evidence 
ſhould not be uſed to the prejudice of any perſon 
whatever: whereas, ſhould he refuſe to anſwer, ſhe 
would, without heſitation, cauſe him to be exe- 
cuted, as one of her own ſubjects who had ſought 
the ſubverſion of her eſtate. The biſhop being 
allowed to peruſe the depoſitions of the other priſo- 
ners, and finding all the papers were diſcovered, 
confirmed their confeſſions, except in the article of 
breaking up the parliament and ſeizing the queen, 
which he denied, in oppoſition to Barker, with 
whom he was confronted. Elizabeth ſuſpecting 
that there was ſomething more in reſerve, which 
he had not confeſſed, he was again examined, and 
required to tell the names of the noblemen who 
had treated with him about bringing over foreign 
troops into England; but he ſolemnly declared, 

that 
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that no nobleman of England had ever ſpoke to 4 © 157% 


him of ſuch a deſign. 
On the ſixteenth day of January, the duke of 


Norfolk was brought by water from the Tower to >f Nor folk 


Weſtminſter-hall, in order to be tried by his peers 
George Talbot earl of Shrewsbury being appointed 
high-ſteward for the occaſion. He was arraigned 
for having entered into a treaſonable corteſpon- 
dence againſt the queen's dignity and life : for hav- 
ing treated of a marriage with the queen of Scot- 
land, contrary to his ſolemn engagement: for hav- 
ing ſupplied the earls of Northumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, and other traitors, with money : for 
having craved auxiliary forces of the pope, the 
king of Spain, and the duke of Alva, to ſet the 
queen of Scots at liberty, and reſtore che popiſh 
religion in England : and, laſtly, for having re- 
lieved the lord Herries, and others of the queen's 


enemies, in Scotland. He was denied the privi- Fenda. 


lege of council; and though no part of the charge 
which amounted to treaſon could be proved againſt 
him, he was found guilty, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
wiſe and unprejudiced perſons, and the unſpeakable 
regret of the nation in general. About this time 


the Spaniſh ambaſſador was ordered to quit the fador com- 


kingdom, on account of his connexion with Ridol- 


phi, and the part he had acted in other conſpiracies. kingdom. 


He had exerted all his endeavours to prevent the 
match between Elizabeth and the duke cf Anjou. 
He offered, in the name of Philip, to acquit her 


of the money ſhe had detained ; and to repair the 


damage ſuſtained by the Engliſh merchants in the 
Spaniſh territories. He propoſed a marriage be- 


tween the queen and the emperor's lon Rodolphus : 


he attempted to bribe the ladies of the court, and 
the lords of the council; and all his efforts miſ- 
carrying, he charged Cecil as the cauſe of all the 


miſunderſtanding between the courts of 3 
an 


HISTORY os ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1572. and Madrid. Borgheſe, his butler, was accuſed of 


having hired Kenelm Barney, and Edmund Mather, 
to-murder the lord Burleigh, and they being con- 
victed of the undertaking, were executed according 
to law; but Borgheſe's life was ſpared in conſide- 
ration of his being ſervant to an ambaſſador. | 

The diſgraceful diſmiſſion of the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador was ſo highly reſented by Philip, that he or- 
dered all the Engliſh ſubjects in Spain to be impri- 
-ſoned, and their effects confiſcated, and prohibited 
all commerce between the two nations. His re. 
ſentment was very little regarded by Elizabeth, 
who, in the month of April, concluded a defenſive 
league at Blois, with Charles IX. of France, by 
which both parties engaged to aſſiſt each other 
againſt all invaſion. They agreed that no innova- 
tion ſhould be made in the kingdom of Scotland; 
but that they would jointly defend it from all 
foreigners; and it was ſtipulated, that in caſe any 
Engliſh ſhips ſhould. be taken or ſeized in the Low 
Countries, or in Spain, the French king ſhould ſol- 
licit reſtitution at the. court of Madrid ; or that in- 
terceſſion failing, make repriſals upon the Spaniſh 
and Flemiſh ſubjects in his dominions, Elizabeth 
engaging to act in the ſame manner in his behalf. 
The earl of Lincoln, lord-admiral, was ſent with a 
magnificent train to Paris, to ſee this treaty ratified 
by Charles; and the marechal de Montmorency 
arriving in England to procure Elizabeth's ratifi- 
cation, was inveſted with the order of the garter. 
Immediately after this event, the poſt of lord trea- 
ſurer, vacant by the death of the old marquis of 
Wincheſter, was conferred upon lord Burleigh ; 
the privy-ſeal was given to lord Effingham; the 
earl of Suſſex was appointed lord-chamberlain of 
the houſhold, and ſecretary Smith created chancel- 


gotiations. lor of the order of the garter, 


The 
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The ſatisfaction produced by this alliance was 4 C. 1572» 
ſoon interrupted by an event which evinced the 
French king and his mother two monſters of per- 
fidy and diſſimulation. They had invited the ad- 
miral de Chatillon, and the count de Rochefoucault, 
the chiefs of the Huguenots, to Paris, on pretence 
of their aſſiſting at the marriage of the princeſs 
Margaret with the king of Navarre, and there they 2 poet. 
were cruelly butchered on St. Bartholomew-tide, tante maſla- 
together with about two thouſand other perſons pie, nd 
who profeſſed the reformed religion. The ſame o her parts 
maſſacre was perpetrated upon the Huguenots of 
Rouen, Meaux, Troyes, Orleans, Anjou, Bourges, 
Lyon, Tholouſe, and other places, where above 
thirty thouſand were ſacrificed. This butchery, 
which was highly approved at Rome, overwhelmed 
all the proteſtants in Europe with ſorrow and con- 
ſternation. Elizabeth, in particular, looked upon 
it as the firſt overt- act of the league of Bayonne, 
which was formed for the extinction of the proteſ- 
tant religion. Charles perceiving that the maſſacre 
had driven the remaining Huguenots to deſpair, 
inſomuch that they began to take up arms in ſeve- 
ral provinces, while the city of Rochelle refuſed to 
admit his forces, reſolved to cajole Elizabeth, in 
order to prevent her aſſiſting thoſe malcontents. 
When her ambaſſador Walſingham told him, in her 
name, that no confidence could be repoſed in a 
prince who could be guilty of ſuch an infamous 
action, he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by alledg- 
ing that the admiral had formed a conſpiracy to 
afſaſſinate him and his whole family; and he pro- 
teſted that he had nothing ſo much at heart, as to 
live in friendſhip with Elizabeth. This princeſs 
found it convenient to diſſemble in her turn. She 
received intimation from Walſingham, that there 
was an intimate union between the kings of France 
and Spain, notwithſtanding the profeſſions _= 
Charles, 
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A.C.r572. Charles, who pretended to dread the deſigns of 


Fenelon, 


Camden, 


Philip: that the duke of Guiſe had frequent con- 
fetences with the Scots in Paris; and that the 
queen- mother conferred in private with the biſhop 
of Glaſgow, who feſided at the court of France as 
Mary's ambaſſador. From this information, Eliza- 
beth and her council concluded, that the friendſhip 
of France was not to be depended upon; but that 
it would be neceſſary to diſſemble, until they ſhould 
procure farther intelligence touching the deſigns of 


the catholic princes. The queen therefore admitted 


of the excuſes made by Charles; aſſured him of the 


continuance of her friendſhip; conſented to the re- 
newal of the treaty for a match between her and the 
duke of Alengon; and the queen of France being 
delivered of a datighter, ſtood godmother to the 
infant, which was chriſtened by the name of Mary- 
Elizabeth, in preſence of the earl of Worceſter, 

who acted as proxy for the queen of England, 
Notwithſtanding this mark of her confidence, ſhe 
iſſued orders for fortifying Portſmouth, and other 
ſea-port towns; for exerciſing the militia; and 
keeping a ſtrong fleet ready equipped for ſervice 
and by popular acts ſhe ſecured the affection of her 
ſubjects. She continued to foment the troubles in 
Scotland, where ſhe _—_— the intereſt of Mor- 
ton againſt the friends of Mary, publicly declaring 
that ſhe would never ſee that princeſs at liberty; 
but would maintain the government of the young 
prince with all her power. Her agent, Sir W. 
Drury, and the French miniſter Du Croc, on pre- 
tence of mediating a pacification, found means to 
keep up a diſſention between the two parties. The 
earl of Marr, and the laird of Grange, governor of 
Edinburgh-caſtle, were fo ſincerely diſpoſed to an 
accommodation, that Morton, who gaped after for- 
feitutes, and found his account in the troubles of 
the kingdom, knowing no other method for pre- 
| venting 
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venting a reconciliation} and coalition, is ſaid to & ©2572, 
have poiſoned the regent at a banquet. ” Certain it The earl of 
is, the earl of Marr was ſuddenly taken ill at Mor- Mer | 
ton's houſe, and dying in a few days, was ſucceed- gent of 
ed by this nobleman in the regency. - | en 

The parliament, meeting in May, the commons Mw 
addre ſſed her majeſty, that the duke cf Norfolk 
might be put to death without further delay, alledg- 
ing this ſtep was neceſſary for her own preſerva- 
tion, and the peace of the kingdom. This addreſs 
furniſhed her with a pretence for doing that which 
ſhe had hitherto affected to poſtpone, from conſide- 
rations of pity ;. ſhe granted a warrant for his exe- The duke of 
cution ; and he was. beheaded on Tower-hill, where de ke 
he ſuffered with great fortitude, proteſting the in- 
nocence of his intention towards the queen, and 
profeſſing the proteſtant religion. He was the 
worthieſt and beſt beloved nobleman of all Eng- 
land. The tears ran down the cheeks of the earl 
of Shrewsbury when he pronounced his ſentence ; 
and the multitude wept bitterly at his death. The 
queen dreaded his popularity ſo much, that ſhe did 
not think herſelf ſafe while he. exifled, conſcious 
as ſhe was of his attachment to the intereſt and per- 
ſon of Mary, This unfortunate queen was the 
other great object of her jealouſy and apprehenſion. 
She had ſent rhe lord Delawar, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Sir T. Bromley, and doctor Wilſon, to expoſtulate 
with her upon her aſſuming the Engliſh arms, up- 
on her intrigues with the duke of Norfolk, the 
pope, and the rebels of England ; and ſhe acquitted 
herſelf of every imputation. Mary had been more 
chearful than ordinary on the eve of the maſſacre of 
Paris; a circumitance from which her keepers con- 
cluded that ſhe knew of their deteſtable enterprize 
before it was executed: they ſignified their ſuſpi- 
cion to the miniſtry, and ſhe was more cloſely im- 
priſoned. | 
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Rancour of 
the Engliſh 
parliament 

againſt Ma- 
ry queen of 


: Scots, 


D*'Ewe*'s 


Journal, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


The commons of this parliament were chiefly pu- 
ritans; a ſect which had ſtarted up ſince the refor- 
mation, pretending to greater purity in doctrine and 
worſhip, than they could find in the eſtabliſhed 
church. They were the moſt rancorous enemies of 
queen Mary, as a popith princeſs ; they were returned 
to this parliament on that account, and tutored for 
the occaſion. They reſolved to proceed againſt 
Mary as a perſon guilty of high treafon ; and had 
actually made ſome progreſs in a bill of attainder, 
when the French ambaſſador remonſtrating againſt 
their outrageous preſumption, the queen ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe, thanking them for the care they 
took of her ſafety, and approving their method of 
proceeding, in concurrence with the lords: but, 
for certain reſpects, ſhe deſired they would poſtpone 
thardeſign, and bring in another bill to ſecure her 
from the machinations of the Scottiſh queen, with- 
out either impairing or confirming her title to the 
crown of England. An act was accordingly paſſed, 
importing, that whoſoever ſhould deviſe the en- 


largement or eſcape of any priſoner committed for 


treaſon, or ſuſpicion of treaſon, againſt the queen's 
perſon, ſhould be held guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
even before the ſaid priſoner's indictment. Another 
ſtatute declared it felony to take, detain, burn, 
or ruin any of her majeſty's ſhips, fortreſſes, or 

harbours. | 
Elizabeth, at this juncture, had very little to 
fear, either from her domeſtic or foreign enemies, 
All the malcontents of England were intimidated 
into ſubmiſſion, by the fate of the duke of Nor- 
folk; and the duke of Alva was ſo embarraſſed in 
the Low Countries, that he could not ſpare the 
leaſt aſſiſtance to the friends of Mary queen of Scot- 
land. The cities of the Netherlands, that refuſed 
to pay the exhorbitant taxes which he impoſed, 
were deprived of their privileges, and garrifoned 
With 
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with Spaniſh ſoldiers, who lived at diſcretion among &. © 572. 
the inhabitants; ſo that all the provinces were ripe 
for revolt. The prince of Orange, who was at progreſs of 
the head of the oppoſition, ſollicited the aſſiſtance the priaceof 
of Elizabeth, offering to cede Holland and Zea- the Low - 
land to her, if ſhe would join the inſurgents in ex- Counties. 
pelling the Spaniards : but ſhe declined engaging 
in an expenſive war; though ſhe granted refuge to 
the Gueux Marins, a conſiderable party of noble- 
men, and others, who had fled from the Low 
Countries, and ſubſiſted by exerciſing piracy on the 
ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of Philip. They 
ſold their prizes in England, and their veſſels Jay 
at anchor in the Downs, or ſome harbour in that 
neighbourhood, until the duke of Alva agreeing with 
Elizabeth to expel all the Engliſh refugees from 
Flanders, ſhe ordered the Gueux to quit her ports, 
and forbad her ſuhjects to furniſh them with pro- 
viſions. In This emergency they united under the 
count of La Marche, to whom the prince of Orange 
granted a commiſſion; and failing for Holland, 
made themſelves maſters of the Brille, which afford- 
ed them. the convenience of a good harbour. The 
count de Boſſu, governor of Holland, attempted to 
retake it, but miſcarried. Fluſhing and Campvere 
revolted from the Spaniards; Delfr, Rotterdam, 
and Dort, ſoon followed their example ; and Enck- 
huyſen, with all the rowns of North Holland, de- 
clared for the prince of Orange, who reduced ſeve- 
ral towns in Frieſland, as well as upon the Meuſe; 
while Mons was ſurpriſed by count Lewis of Naſ- 
ſau. The duke of Alva immediately inveſted the 
place; and the prince of Orange attempted in vain 
to raiſe the ſiege. Failing in that enterprize, he Grius, 
marched into Holland, and convening an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, ſettled a plan for the eſtabliſhment of 
good order. Then he took Haerlem, Alckmaer, 
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Leyden, and Middleburgh ; and, in a little time, 
cleared all Zealand of the Spaniſh forces. 

Philip, in this low ebb of his affairs, ſolicited an 
accommodation with Elizabeth, who, with a view 
to obtain ſome advantages in trade to her ſubjects, 
agreed to adjuſt the differences ſubfiſting between 
the two crowns. Commiſſioners were appointed 
for ſettling the accompts of the ſeizures made on 
both ſides : the balance was paid to the king of 
Spain, and the commerce between England and 
his territories renewed, by a treaty concluded at 


Briſtol. The queen took care that the Engliſh 


merchants ſhould be indemnified for the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained ; ſhe likewiſe diſcharged the debts 
which had been contracted by her father, brother, 
and ſiſter ; and the bonds granted by the city of 
London, for the payment of thoſe incumbrances, 
were now delivered up, to the incxpreſſible joy of 
the inhabitants. | 

Rechelle, the great bulwark of the proteſtants, 
being beſieged by the duke of Anjou, and reduced 
almoſt to extremity, for want of powder and pro- 
viſions, large contributions were raiſed in London, 
to equip an armament for its relief. When're- 
monſtrances were made to the queen on this ſubject 
by the French ambaſſador, ſhe ſaid ſhe did not be- 
lieve ſo much money as he mentioned could be 
found in the city of London ; but that. it was very 
natural for the merchants to ſell their proviſions and 
commodities where they could find the beſt marker. 
T he count of Montgomery was at the head of this 
armament, conliſting of tive and fifty ſhips, that 
failed in April for Rochelle; but finding it imprac- 
ticable to ſuccour the place, they returned next 
month to England, in order to raile a greater num- 
ber of forces. The biſhop of London, and the 
earl of Eſſex, in the name of the clergy and _ 
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lity, demanded her majeſty's permiſſion to levy ten 4 C. 1573. 
thouſand men, by private collection, for the ſup- 
port of the inhabitants of Rochelle; but this ſhe 
refuſed, as an act contrary to her laſt treaty with 
France. M. de Fenelon demanded that Montgo- 
mery and his accomplices ſhould be delivered into 
the hands of his maſter, that they might be puniſh- 
ed for their rebellion : but ſhe told him ſhe would 
repeat the anſwer which Henry II. of France made 
on the like occaſion to her ſiſter Mary: She would 
not be the French king's executioner. The duke The duke 
of Anjou loſt four and twenty thouſand men before — ki 
Rochelle, which was defended with ſuch deſperate of Poland. 
obſtinacy, that he had made bur little progreſs in 
the ſiege, when he received the tidings of his being 
elected king of Poland. This event affording him 
a ſalvo for his reputation, he concluded a treaty 
with the inhabitants, in which their allies of Niſ- 
mes and Montauban were comprehended. Queen 
Elizabeth rook offence at her lover, the duke of 
Alencon, for acting as volunteer at this ſiege, againſt 
the French proteſtants ; but he excuſed himſzIf, on 
account of his honour's being engaged in ſuch a 
manner, that he could not quit the ſervice without 
a blemiſh on his reputation. He proſecuted his ſuit 
in a great number of letters : his picture was ſent 
over to England; and the queen granted a ſafe- 
conduct, by virtue of which he might ſafely viſit 
the court of London: another was expedited for 
the duke of Anjou, who purpoſed to paſs through 
the Britiſh ſeas to Poland: but no uſe was made of 
either. The duke of Anjou repaired to Poland by 
land; and his brother's intended voyage was pre- Fenelon- 
vented. | 

By this time the friends of Mary in Scotland 
were compelled to ſubmit to Morton the regent. 
They conſiſted of two parties, one of which had 
adhered to her from the beginning, and the other 
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A. C. 1573. favoured her cauſe that the troubles of their coun- 
try might be the ſooner pacified. The firſt was 


Morton be- 
feges the 
caſtle of 
EAinburgh, 


headed by the duke de Chateleraud and the earl of 
Huntley. The chiefs of the other were the earl of 
Home, ſecretary Lidington, and the laird of Grange, 
governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, in which they 
reſided. Morton employed Sir James Melvil to 
effect a ſeparate accommodation with theſe laſt, and 
propoſed ſuch terms as they would have willingly 
embraced, provided the reſt of the queen's friends 
might have been comprehended in the treaty. But 
Morton did not deſire to be at peace with the whole 
party: his view was to enrich himſelf with forfei- 
tures, He therefore propoſed a ſeparate peace or 
none; and Grange rejected his propoſal from mo- 
tives of honour, Then the regent had recourſe to 
the duke and Huntley, who were not ſo ſcrupulous. 
They accepted of a ſeparate peace ; and now he 
would not indulge Grange and his affociates with 
the terms he had offered before. Sir W. Drury 
marched from Berwick with a reinforcement, and 
a train of artillery, to aſſiſt him in reducing the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, which was very ill provided 
with ammunition ; and the number of the ſoldiers 
in garriſon did not exceed one hundred and ſixty. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, the governor, 
who was a man of great courage, conduct, and ex- 
perience, made a vigorous defence for three and 
thirty days, during which the water in the draw- 
well failed. Then the beſieged were fain to let 
down the ſoldiers by ropes over the walls, to fetch 
water from a neighbouring fountain, which being 
poiſoned by the enemy, the garriſon that drank of 
it fell ſick and died; ſo that it was now reduced to 
fifteen individuals. In this emergency, Grange 
ſurrendered to Sir W. Drury, upon an honourable 
capitulation: hut Elizabeth refuſing to accept of 
him and his friends as her priſoners, they 1 7 
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livered to Morton, who cauſed the governor, and 


his brother Sir James Kirkaldy, to be hanged on a 
gibbet, at the markert-croſs of Edinburgh: ſecre- 
tary Lidington is ſaid to have died at Leith like an 
old Roman; and Home, paying ten thouſand 
pounds to Morton, was put in poſſeſſion of his 
caſtles. The regent, not yet ſatisfied with blood, 
demanded that Elizabeth would deliver into his 
hands the biſhop of Roſs, who had been releaſed 
from the Tower, at the interceſſion of the mare- 
chal de Montmorency, and committed in cuſtody 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter. But the French am- 
baſſador remonſtrating againſt ſuch an outrage upon 
good faith, and the Jaw of nations, the queen of 
England rejected Morton's demand, and allowed 
the biſhop to withdraw himſelf into the French do- 
minions. 

Charles IX. of France being ſeized with a lin- 
gering diſtemper, the queen- mother ſuſpecting that 
the duke of Alengon intended to ſupplant his bro- 
ther Henry in his abſence, in caſe the king ſhould 
die, prevailed upon this monarch to confine him, 
and the king of Navarre, his ſuppoſed confident 
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and puts the 
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death, 


Fenelon. 
raw ord, 


Leſey, 


and counſellor. Charles dying in May, his mo- 4. © '57t, 


ther reſumed the regency by virtue of his will, and 


The euke of 


Anjou ſue- 


governed the kingdom until the king of Poland ceets to tae 


arrived, and ſucceeded him on the throne of France, 
by the appellation of Henry III. This was a for- 
tunate event for Elizabeth, as the new monarch 
was extremely averſe to the family of Guiſe, and 
to Mary queen of Scorland as their relation. Every 
thing ſeemed to conſpire for the quiet of the Eng- 
liſh queen. The duke of Alva was recalled from 
Flanders, and ſuccerded in command by don Lewis 
Zuniga de Requeſenos, who ſent an envoy to aſſure 
her of his endeavours to cultivate a good under- 
ſtanding between England and the LO Countries. 
Scotland was united und-r her creature the earl of 
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Eamden, 
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fectually quelled; and the nation enjoyed the moſt 
profound tranquillity. In the preceding year, 
Walter Devereux, lately created earl of Eſſex, had 
been ſent into Ireland with ſome forces, to ſuppteſs 
Brian Macphelim in Claneboy, who had rebelled, 
together with Tirlogh Leinigh, ſupported by the 
Scottiſh highlanders. The earl advancing againſt 
Macphelim, defeated and took him, with his wife 
and brother-in-law ; but finding himſelf thwarted 
by the earl of Leiceſter, in the plans he had formed 
for keeping the Iriſh in awe, he deſired leave to re- 


turn to England. Being ordered to reſume the 


command next year, he made peace with Tirlogh, 
and drove the Scots out of Claneboy. Then he 
was required to reſign his authority: Sir Henry 
Sidney was ſent over as lord lieutenant, and re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh chieftains in Ul- 
ſter and Leinſter. 

Elizabeth no ſooner underſtood that Henry III. 
of France was returned to Poland, than ſhe ſent an 
ambaſſador to compliment him upon his acceſſion 
to the throne, and know his ſentiments with re- 
gard to the treaty of Troyes; Which he readily con- 
firmed, and was elected knight of the garter. 
Nevertheleſs, as he renewed hoſtilities againſt the 
Huguenots, ſhe furniſhed John Caſimir, fon to the 
elector palatine, with a ſum of money to levy a bod) 
of German auxiliaries for the ſervice of the duke of 
Alengon, who had made his eſcape from court, 
and joined the malcontents. The queen of Eng- 
land had now accompliſhed all her aims, but that 
of having the prince of Scotland in her hands ; and 
the earl of Morton would have willingly gratified 
her in that particular, had not young James been 
carefully protected by his governor, Alexander 
Erſkine, in the caſtle of Stirling, who refuſed to 


give up his charge without an order of parliament. 


Eliza- 
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Elizabeth ſent large ſums to Scotland with Sir H. 4 C. 2573. 
Killewrew, to facilitate this event; but the Scots 

would not ſuffer their prince to be carried out of 

the kingdom. Sir John Carmichael warden of the 

Scottiſh Marches, meeting, ac a place called the 
Redſquair, with Sir, John Foſter, who acted in the 

ſame capzcity on the Engliſh borders, and was be- 

ſides governor of Berwick, the Scottiſh warden de- 

livered up the Engliſh Fugitives who were in his 

hands, according to cuſtom ard convention; and, 

when he demanded the Scortiſh refugees in return, 

Sir John Foſter treated him with intolerable info- 

lence. A ſkirmiſh immediately enſued, in which Skirmiſh on 
the Engliſh were worſted. Sir George Heron and between the 
four and twenty perſons were ſlain on the ſpot : Sir Caglig and 
John Foſter, Francis Ruſſel, ſon to the earl of Bed- wardens of 
ford, Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, James Ogle, be marches, 
Henry Fenwick, and other gentlemen, were carried 
priſoners to Edinburgh, where they were ſumptu- 

ouſly entertained and diſmiſſed by the regent. Nay, Crawford , 
at Elizabeth's defire, he ſent Carmichael to Lon- 

don to aſk her majeſty's pardon ; but, upon in- 

quiry, ſhe found Foſter had been the aggreſſor, 

and the Scot was gratified with an honourable re- 

ward, 

The commerce between the Engliſh and Philip's 4+ C. 1575. 
ſubjects in the Netherlands had been reſtored, to- Affair pf 
gether with the good underſtanding between that — 
prince and Elizabeth. Zuniga, in conſequence of 
this harmony, deſired leave to hire ſhips and mari- 
ners in England; and demanded that all the Dutch 
rebels ſnould be expelled from the kingdom. Al- 
though ſhe refuſed to comply with theſe requeſts ; 
yet, upon his ſending away the ear] of Weſtmore- 
land, and the Engliſh fugitives, from the Low 
Countries, and diſlolving the ſeminary at Douay, 
ſhe baniſhed all the Dutch who carried arms againſt 
the king of Spain, and prohibited her ſubjects from 
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receiving any ſuch perſons into any of the ports or 
harbours of England. The prince of Orange, and 
the eſtates of Holland and Zealand, finding them- 
ſelves unable to ſupport the war much longer againſt 
the wealth and power of Philip, ſent deputies to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, and offer to her 
the ſovereignty of their country, as the lineal heir 
of Philippa, wife of Edward III. and daughter of 
William cour:t of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Frieſland. Theſe deputies were kindly received by 
Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 


Champigny, whom the governor of the Netherlands 


ſent over to traverſe their negotiation ; but ſhe was 
very loth to engage in a war upon their account, 
The governor of the Low Countries dying ſuddenly, 
the council of ſtate took the government into their 
own hands, until the arrival of don John of Auſtria, 
who was appointed governor of rhoſe provinces. 
The Walons in garriſon at Ziriczee, expelled the 
Spaniſh troops, who, to the number of two thou- 


ſand, plundered the villages of Brabant, and even 
made themſelves maſters of Antwerp. The ſpirit 
.of mutiny ſpreading among their countrymen, they 


rendezvouſed at Aloft, being now increaſed to ix 
thouſand infantry, and twelve hundred horſe; and 
ſome German regiments joined them in this rebel- 


lion. They plundered Maeſtricht and Antwerp, 


where they maſſacred ſeventeen thouſand perſons, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex. At length the 
eſtates of the Walon provinces called in the prince 


of Orange to their aſſiſtance. They engaged with 


the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, in a treaty tor 
driving the Spaniards, and other foreign troops, out 
of the country, and holding a general aſſembly for 
regulating the ariicle of religion, and eſtabliſhing a 
ſolid union among all the provinces. Accordingly, 
the Spaniards were expelled from many towns and 
caſtles, when don John of Auſtria arriving at Lux- 
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embourg, demanded the ſole command of their 4. C. 1576. 
ſtanding forces, and a certain number of hoſtages 
for his ſafety. The eſtates, alarmed at theſe marks 
of diſtruſt, inſiſted upon having a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. They reſolved that no forces ſhould be 
levied; nor towns garriſoned, without their conſent ; 
they demanded that he ſhould take an oath to main- 
tain their antient privileges; and refuſed to treat 
with him, until the Spaniſh and other foreign troops 
ſhould be ſent our of the country. In order to ſup cru. 
port theſe reſolutions, they began to levy forces, 
and ſent an envoy to England, to repreſent their 
grievances to queen Elizabeth, who ſupplied them 
with a loan of twenty thouſand pounds, and pro- 
miſed to advance four times the ſum on the credit 
of the ſtates-general. She at the ſame time diſ- 
parched agents to the king of Spain and don John, 
preſſing the departure of the foreign troops from the 
Low Countries ; declaring, that ſhould they re- 
fuſe to comply with this remonſtrance, ſhe would 
aſſiſt the natives in expelling them by force. 
She was the more enabled to ſuccour the ſtates at 
this juncture, as the parliament, which met in 
February, and the convocation, had granted a con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy. In return for theſe ſuccours, the 
queen renewed the treaty of commerce with Portu- 
gal, by which her ſubjects were allowed to trade to 
Madeira and the Azores. The ſucceſs of the Por- |. _ 
tugueſe had inſpired the Engliſh with a ſpirit of ad- biber fails | 
venture by ſea ; and Martin Forbiſher now ſet ſail ee! 
from Harwich with five ſhips, on the diſcovery of paſſage ta 
a north- weſt- paſſage to the Eaſt Indies; but this fate“ 
enterprize did not ſucceed. “ In the courſe of this : 
year too, Walter Devereux earl of Eſſex died Camden. 
in 


The earl of Leiceſter, who had, two hundred thouſand crowns in the 
in the courſe of this laſt year, re- revenues of vacant biſhopric*, and 


ccived from the queen's bounty above other grants, entertained the queen at 
| : Kenil- 
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A. C. 1576. in the caſtle of Dublin, not without ſuſpicion of 


Camden, 


having been poiſoned by the direction of the earl of 
Leiceſter, who repudiated his own wife, and mar- 
ried the widow of Eſſex. Several inſurrections were 
raiſed in Irejand, by the ſons of the earl of Clanri- 
card in Connaught, and by Rory Oge in Leinſter ; 
but the rebels were reduced by the valour of Sir 
Henry Sidney, the lord deputy, and Sir W. Drury, 
now preſident of Munſter. 

The court of France was not leſs embaraſſed 
than the new governor of the Low Countries. The 
duke of Alengon had levied an army againſt the 
king, in favour of the Huguenots; and he was 
Joined by the prince of Conde, with the troops of 
prince Caſimer: in a word, the proteſtants were 
ſupported by the duke of Alengon, the king of Na- 
varre, and the prince of Conde, with an army of 
thirty thouſand men. Nevertheleſs, the queen 
mother found means to diſunite their councils, and 
then offered ſuch terms of peace as they did not 
think proper to refuſe. The treaty was confirmed 
by the parliament of Paris; the duke of Alengon 
repairing to court, was detached from his party, 
and aſſumed the title of the duke of Anjou. The 
peace was no ſooner ratified, than the queen-mother, 
in conjunction with the pope's legate, the duke of 
Guiſe, and don John of Auſtria, began to concert 
meaſures for exterminating the proteſtant religion. 
The zealous catholics all over the kingdom engaged 
in aſſociations againſt the enemies of the ancient re- 
ligion. Theſe were known by the appellation of 


Kenilworth-caſtle, ſor nineteen days table were cloathed in velvet, Six- 


ſucceſſively, with ſorprifing magnifi- 
cence, One and thirty barons, be- 
fides the ladies of the queen's hou- 
ſhold, were lodged in the caſtle, and 
attended by four hundred ſervants be- 
longing to Leiceſter, all in new live- 
ries, His gentiemen who waited at 


teen hogſheads of wine, forty of beer, 
and ten oxen, were conſumed every 
day, beſides a vaſt quantity of fruit 
and comfitures. Their paſtime con- 
ſiſted in hunting, ruſtic revelry, co- 
medies, concerts, and maſquerades» 
Strype, 


the 
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the holy union, or league. Of this, the king of “. © 1576, 
Spain aſſumed the title of protector, and the duke 7 king of 
of Guile declared himſelf the chief. It was promoted France fub- | 
by the pope, patronized by the queen- mother; and —— = 
Henry himſelf, an indolent and effeminate prince, gain the 
was hurried into the ſcheme by the torrent of evil Hasencts. 
counſel. He was even inflamed with extraordinary 
zeal upon this occaſion. Being jealous of the duke 
of Guiſe, he declared himſelf chief of the league, 
which he ſigned with his own hand. All the gran- 
dees followed his example, and it was ſent through 
the provinces to be ſubſcribed by all the catholics. 
- The ſtates aſſembled at Blois fent a deputation, de- 
firing he would not ſuffer any other worſhip bur 
that of the old religion; and he aſſured them it Mezerd. 
was his intention to aboliſh all innovation. | 
Don John of Auſtria, waoſe great aims were to A. C. 1577, 
ſubdue the Low Countries, and become maſter of 
Great Britain, by a marriage with the queen of 
Scotland, was obliged to ſign the pacification of 
Ghent, which Philip thought proper to confirm by 
edict. Then it was reſolved, in an aſſembly of the 
itates convened at Marche en famine, to publiſh a 
perpetual edict for compelling the Spaniſh troops to 
quit the country. Theſe troops were accordingly 
ſent into Italy, and all the places remained in the 
hands of the ſtates. At length don John pulled 
off the maſque, and ſurpriſed the caſtle of Namur. 
Then he attempted to gain over the German troops, 
who waited for their arrears, to deliver the places 
where they were in garriſon : but his ſucceis was 
anticipated by the ſtates, which engaged thoſe troops 
in their ſervice. "Thoſe of Brabant conferred the 
ſuperintendency of their country with the title of 
Ruart, upon the prince of Orange; and this ſtep 
excited the jealouſy of the duke de Arſcot, and 
ſome other Brabantine noblemen, who, in order to 
diminiſh the credit of the prince, propoſed to the 
: confederate 
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confederate provinces that they ſhould elect one go- 
.vernor-general. The election fel} upon Matthias, 
brother to the emperor Rodolphos II. and the 
prince of Orange was declared his lieutenant. Mat- 
thias, pretending to eſcape from the imperial court, 
repaired to the Netherlands, where he was invefted 
with his office; and then the eſtates declared war 
againſt Non John, who had already prepared for 
the rupture, by ſending for the troops from Italy. 
Elizabeth being informed of the ſcheme which Don 
John had projected, with regard to her dominions, 
intereſted herſelf ſo warmly in the cauſe of the con- 
federates, that ſhe inſiſted upon being made ac- 
quainted with every material deliberation of the 
ſtates- general: but, at the very time when ſhe lent 
them money to maintain the war againſt Philip, ſhe 
aſſured him by letters, that'ſhe had no intention to 
infringe the ancient alliance between England and 
houſe. of Burgundy, alledging that her ſole view in 
ſupplying the contederates with money, was to hin- 
der them from throwing themſelves into the arms 
of France. Philip was not at all ſatisfied with this 
argument; but, he diſſembled his real ſentiments, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be tempted to engage more effectu- 
ally in their behalf. With reſpect ro the affairs of 
France, the Huguenots ſeeing the king bent upon 
their deſtruction, formed a counter league for their 
own, preſervation, declared the king of Navarre 
their general, and the prince of Conde his lieute- 
nant. The edict of pacification being revoked, hoſ- 
tilities recommenced, though greatly to the diſad- 
vantage of the Huguenots, : but, as the duke of 
Guiſe derived great credit from the management of 
the war, the king, who hated that nobleman, grant- 
ed another peace to his proteſtant ſubjects. From 
this period Henry abandoned himſelf to effeminate 
pleatures, and the moſt exceſſive expence, by which 
conduct he loſt the eſteem and affection of his people. 
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England mean while enjoyed peace and plenty “. C. 1577- 

under the wiſe adminiſtration of Elizabeth; though Black atze 
in the courſe of this year, the nation was alarmed * N 
with the fear of a contagion, from an accident that 
happened at the ſummer aſſize in Oxford, where the 
ſtench and putrid air brought from the jail by the 
priſoners, affected the bench, juries, and ſpectators 
in ſuch a manner, that three hundred perſons were 
taken ill and died of the infection. The plague a- en. 
bout the ſame time broke out in the temple at Lon- 
don; but was hindered from ſpreading, by the 
great care of Fleetwood the recorder. Cuthbert 
Maine, a Romiſh prieſt, was condemned and exe- 
cuted at Launceſton in Cornwall, upon the laſt ſta- 
tute enacted againſt the pope's emiſſaries; and Tru- 
geon, a gentleman who entertained him in his houſe, 
was confiſcated, and ſentenced to perpetual impri- 
ſonment. Philip of Spain being appriſed of Eliza- 
beth's connection with the confederate ſtates of the 
Low Countries, to whom ſhe had promiſed by trea- 
ty a loan of one hundred thouſand pounds, and a 
reinforcement of five thouſand foot, and one thou- 
ſand horſe, endeavoured to retort her ill offices by 
exciting a rebellion in Ireland, by means of Tho- 
mas Stukely, an Engliſh fugitive, on whom 
Gregory XIII. conferred the titles of 'earl of Wex- 
ford and marquis of Leinſter. ' The deſign of his &. C. 1578. 
holineſs was to procure the crown of Ireland for 
his own ſon or nephew James Buon Campagno ; and 
eight hundred Italians were levied for the enterprize. 
With theſe Stukely ſet fail from Civita Vecchia, and 
arriving at Liſbon was perſuaded to engage in the 
ſervice of Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, juſt 
ready to embark for Africa, where both he and 
Stukely periſhed in the battle of Alcazar. 

In the Netherlands, Don John of Auſtria being 
reinforced by the Spaniſh troops from Italy, and 
another body of forces from that country, under 
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the command of Alexander Farneſe, obtained a ſig- 
nal victory at Gemblours over the confederates, 
whoſe affairs began to decline in conſequence of re- 
ligious diſputes. The towns of Amſterdam, Haer- 
lem, and Utrecht, expelled their magiſtrates and put 
the government into the hands of the proteſtants. 
The catholics, alarmed at theſe events, which ſeem- 
ed to portend the deſtruction of the old religion, 
propoſed to confer the government of the ſtate up- 
on the duke of Anjou, who was accordingly declar- 
ed protector of the Belgic liberty. The proteſtants 
demanded that they ſhould be admitted to the ex- 
ercife of public employments, as well as the catho- 
lics. This demand was granted by the ſtates, on 
condition that the catholics ſhould enjoy the ſame 
privilege in Holland and Zealand. Theſe two pro- 
vinces eluded this article, and hence difſentions aroſe 
among the confederates. This diviſion was increa- 
fed by the inhabitants of Ghent, who expelled the 
Roman prieſts from their city ; while the people of 
Artois and Hainavlt baniſhed the proteſtants in their 
turn. Don John, in hope of profiting by this ani- 
moſity, attacked the army of the ſtates in their camp 
at Rymenant in Brabant, and was repulſed after a 
very obſtinate engagement, in which Sir John Nor- 
reys, ſecond ſon of the lord Norreys of Rycot, and 
colonel Steuart, at the head of two regiments of 
Engliſh and Scottiſh volunteers, ſignalized them- 
ſelves by remarkable acts of valour. This attempt 
miſcarrying, Don John endeavoured to amuſe them 
with propoſals of peace, until his army ſhould be 
reinforced. They agreed to the negotiation for the 
ſame reaſon; for they expected to be joined by 
prince Caſimer, and a conſiderable body of Ger- 
mans; and the duke of Anjou had already advan- 
ced to the frontiers of Hainault, with eight thou- 
ſand auxiliaries. By theſe junctions on both ſides, 
Don John found himſelf at the head of fifty _ 
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ſand men, including infantry and cavalry; and the A. c. 1578. | 


army of the eſtates amounted to threeſcore thouſand ; 
but this laſt was rendered uſeleſs by the diſputes be- 
tween the inhabitants of Ghent, and the provinces 
of Hainault and Artois, Some of their troops mu- 
tinied, and, joining the people of Artois, mage in- 
curſions into Flanders; and the inhabitants of Ghent 
brought over prince Caſimer to their intereſt, by 
promiſing to pay his ſoldiers, he having ſquandered 
away the money which Elizabeth had remitted to 
to him for that purpoſe. Daviſon was ſent over 
by the queen to make ſevere remonſtrances on this 
ſubject; but, he made ſuch an apology as ſhe ad- 
mitted ; for in the winter he viſited her court, where 
he was graciouſly received, and inveſted with the 
order of the garter. Don John dying ſuddenly, pon joe 
not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, was ſucceeded in dyine, is 
command by the prince of Parma, ro whom the oo note 
eſtates of Artois and Hainault ſubmitted; and the of Parma, 
duke of Anjou ſeeing this defection, diſmiſſed his grows. 
troops, and retired to France. While he reſided in n, beck 
the Low Countries, he had difpatched Martel de receives a 
Bacqueville to England, in order to renew the ne- Ta 
gotiation of his marriage with Elizabeth: afterwards France, 
the king of France ſent over Rambouillet for the — 
ſame purpoſe ; and both theſe envoys were received with the 
in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to denote her approba- — —— 
tion of the propoſal. This was thought to be the 
more ſincere, as ſhe had now no caule to diſſemble 
her ſentiments. | 

Morton, the regent of Scotland, had by this 
time rendered himſelf odious to the whole nation, 
by his lewd life, perfidy, oppreſſion, and rapaci- 
ouſneſs. Elizabeth, whoſe creature he was, alarm- 
ed at his conduct, ſent Randolph into Scotland, on 
pretence of congratulating the young king upon the 
progreſs he had made in his ſtudies: but his real 
errand was to recommend moderation to the re- 
| gent, 
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A, C. 1578. gent, and to exhort him to live in good underſtand. 
ing with the earis of Argyle and Athol, and ſome 
other malcontent noblemen, who might otherwiſe 
excite freſh diſturbances in the kingdom. Notwith- 
Morton bs ſtanding this ſalutary advice, he ſtill perſiſted in his 

oObli ged to . , . 

reſign the Own way, until Erſkine the king's governor, and 
eeencyof his four preceptors, inſpired him with an antipathy 
to that nobleman. The earls of Argyle and Athol 
being apprized of this circumſtance, repaired pri- 
vately to court, and perſuaded him to take the reins 
of government into his own hands, though he was 
no more than twelve years of age; and meaſures 
were taken for this purpoſe ſo expeditiouſly that 
Morton could not prevent the execution of their 
ſcheme. The parliament aſſembling, confirmed 
what the king had done, and appointed twelve no- 
blemen for his privy council. Morton was one of this 
number; but he feigned himſelf diſguſted with the 
- world; and retired. to his caſtle of Lochlevin, where 

be employed his time in cultivating his garden. 
James» „, The young king ſent an embaſſy to make Eli- 
ſucceſſion of Zabeth acquainted with his having aſſumed the ad- 
ee. miniſtration, to renew the alliance between the two 
of Lennox. nations, and demand the ſucceſſion of his grandfa- 
ther the late earl of Lennox. The queen had no 
intention to deprive him of this eſtate; but that he 
might ſee his ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
depended in a great meaſure upon her good will, 
ſhe pretended that the effects of the earl of Lennox 
were claimed by Arabella Stuart. This lady, 
though the daughter of the earl's younger brother, 
was a native of England, and therefore conceived 
herſelf preferable to James, who was a foreigner. 
The eſtate, however, was ſequeſtred in the hands of 
lord Burleigh. : The commiſſioners appointed to 
treat of the alliance, demanded that the king of Scot- 
land ſhould not engage in any treaty or contract of 
er Sana the conſent of the queen of ef 
and: 
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land: but the ambaſſadors rejected this propoſal. In A C. «5788 
the mean time, theearl of Morton, who entertained 
ſpies about the king's perſon at Stirling, entered that 
town in the night with a troop of armed men, and 
reſumed the poſt which he had been obliged to reſign. camden. 

The queen of England ſeemed now more than 
ever intent upon her marriage with the duke of An 
jou; beſides Bacqueville and Rambouillet, the Meare 
French king had ſent over Simier, a ſubtle agent, queen and 
poſſeſſed of the moſt infinuating addreſs, who gain e of 
ed ſuch an aſcendency over the paſſions of Eliza- teminglyin 
beth, that ſhe ſeemed to have conceived a very Su. 
warm affection for the perſon of the duke of Anjou; 
inſomuch that Leiceſter and others affirmed ſhe was 
infatuated by the arts of incantation. Simier, in 
revenge, did the earl ill offices with the queen; and 
was the firſt who informed her of that noble- 
man's private marriage with the widow of Eſſex. 
She was ſo incenſed at this information, that ſhe 
ordered the earl to be confined in the caſtle of 
Greenwich, and would actually have committed 
him to the Tower, had not the earl of Suſſex, tho? 
his enemy, generouſly interpoſed in his behalf, and 
repreſented the injuſtice of puniſhing any ſubject for 
contracting a lawful marriage. Leiceſter, enraged 
to find his influence thus ſuperſeded by an obſcure 
foreigner, is ſaid to have employed one Teuder, 4 
life-guard man, to aſſaſſinate Simier; and the queen 
being apprized of his reſentment, iſſued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding all perſons to injure or affront this a- 
gent or any of his attendants. In a few days after this 
proclamation, Elizabeth, being in her barge upon the 
Thames, with Simier, the earl of Lincolo, and the 
vice-chancellor Hatton, one of the rowers was 
wounded in the arm with a muſket bullet, diſcharg- 
ed from a ſhip-boat; and the young man who fired 
the piece was apprehended and convicted of trea- 
lon: but proteſting even at the gallows, that the 
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e. 157g. ſhot was merely accidental, the queen pardoned 
him, declaring that ſhe could not believe any thing 
of her ſubjects which a mother would not believe 
of her own children. The duke of Anjou, flatter- 
cd by the intelligence he received from his agent, 
came over to England incognito, attended by two 
domeſtics only. He was introduced to Elizabeth, 
who expreſſed great ſatisfaction at his unexpeCted 
arrival; and, after they had conſerred ſeveral times 
together in private, he returned to France, in full 
hope of ſeeing his aim accompliſhed. This match 
was very diſagreeable to great part of the nation, and 
to the puritans in particular. John Stubbs of Lin- 
coln's Inn publiſhed a virulent invective againſt it, 
called the Gaping Gulph, for which he was ſenten- 
ced to loſe his right hand, and underwent a long 
impriſonment. The queen appointed a ſelect com- 
mittee of her council, to confider and draw up in 
writing the advantages and inconveniences Which 
might attend the match, and to confer with Simier 
on the articles. Theſe, however, they neither re- 
Jed nor app:oved ; but referred the diſcuſſion of 
them eicher to a parliament, or a conference be- 
tween the queen and the duke of Anjou. 

While Elizabeth was employed in theſe meaſures 
for cementing her friendſhip with the French king, 
the duke of Guiſe reſolved to embroil her with the 
Eſme Stuart Prince of Scotland. For this purpoſe, he made ule 
„ of Eſme Stuart, baron D'Aubigny, ſon of John 
um Scailinc, Stuart, ſecond brother to Matthew earl of Lennox. 

This young nobleman, who was educated in France, 
repairing to Scotland, on pretence of paying his 

reſpæcts to king James, who was his near kinſman, 
inſinuated himfelf into the good graces of the Scot- 

and bechmes iſh monarch. He was created earl, and afterwards 
_—__ _ = duke of Lennox, and divided the king's favour with 
James. another youth called James Stuart, fon of the lord 
Ochiltree. Theſe two uniting their intercſt for be 
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deſcruction of Morton, eaſily found means to render 
that nobleman odious and deteſtable in the eyes of 
his ſovereign. The regent perceived the progreſs 
they had made againſt him, and endeavoured to 
baffle their arts, by repreſenting Lennox as a papiſt, 
and creature of the duke of Guile, come over for 
the deſtruction of the reformed religion. The mi- 
niſters of the kirk were tutored to thunder theſe aſ- 
ſertions from their pulpits, as well as to impeach 
the morals of Stuart, who was certainly a youth of 
a moſt diſſolute life and converſation z but Morton 
was fo univerſally hated, that theſe ſermons produ- 
ced very little effect, and he now ſaw his ruin ap- 
proaching, | 

Nothing elſe remarkable happened during this 
year in England, except the execution of Matthew 
Hamont for blaſphemy at Norwich; the eſtabliin- 
ment of the Turkey company, by virtue of a treaty 
with Amurath ſultan of the Turks, managed by 
William Harbourn; the death of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, keeper of the great ſeal, who was ſucceeded 
by Thomas Bromly, appointed lord- chancellor of 
England; and the deceaſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
who built the Royal Exchange, and dedicated a 
large houſe to the purpoſes of learning, where he 
tounded lectures on divinity, the civil law, medi- 
cine, aſtronomy, geometry, rhetorick, and muſic, 

In the Low Countries, the prince of Parma amuſ- 
ed the confederates with a negotiation at Cologne; 
and, in the mean time, fomented their diſſentions 
and mutual animoſity. The prince of Orange, far 
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from being diſpirited by the defection of Hainaulr, © 


Artois, and ſome other provinces, which ſubmitted 
to the dominion of Philip, exerted all his influence 
and induſtry in ſtrengthening the confederacy of 
tnoſe provinces, which ſtill perſiſted in the reſolu- 
tion to throw off the Spaniſh yoke. At length he 
clieted the famous union of Utrecht, between Hol- 
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A. C. 1579. land, Zealand, Frieſland, and Utrecht, to which 
The prince Ghent, and Ypres afterwards acceded; and the 
eff:&ts the prince was elected governor of Flanders. Mean 
union of = While the prince of Parma reduced Maeſtricht, and 

then diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his Spaniſh and 

Italian troops, according to his engagement with 

the ſtates who had ſubmitted: an act of honour and 

good faith, which was attended with the ſubmiſſion 
of Mechlin, Lifle, and Valenciennes. 

A. C. 1580, The Roman catholics in Ireland, being excluded 
from offices under the government, inſtigated by 
popiſn prieſts, and encouraged by foreign potentates, 

Belang th were now upon the eve of a general revolt. James 

James Fitz. Fitzmorris repairing to Rome undertook to reduce 

worris. the kingdom of Ireland to the obedience of the ho- 
ly ſee, and was furnifhed by the pope with a ſmall 
ſum of money, a conſecrated banner, and letters of 
recommendation. to the king of Spain, who ſup- 
plied him with a party of foldiers, and three ſhips, 
in which they arrived at Kerry. They were accom - 
panied by the two prieſts, one of whom was digni- 
fied with the title of nuncio. They built a fort at 
Smerwick : but the veſſels were deſtroyed by Tho- 
mas Courtney, captain of an Engliſh ſhip of war; 
and Fitzmorris was ſlain by his own kinſmen, the 
ſons of W. Burgh of Caftle-Conell. The rebels 
were joined by John and James, the brothers of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Deſmond, who likewiſe 
engaged to raiſe his vaſſals for the ſame ſervice. 
Sir W. Drury, the lord deputy, being taken ill 
at Waterford, the command of his troops devolv- 
ed to Nicholas Malby, preſident of Conaught, who 
routed John Fitzgerald; but his commiſſion expir- 
ing at the death of the deputy, Sir W. Pelham 
was appointed lord juſtice of Ireland, and Thomas 
ear] of Ormond governor of Munſter. The earl of 
Deſmond declaring for the rebels, was proclaimed 
a traitor, His — was laid waſte by a 

while 
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while Pelham marched into Munſter. The princi* &. © 1580. 
pal inhabitants were obliged to give e e for 
their fidelity; and the Spaniards being taken in 
Carig-foyle, were hanged with Julio their comman- 
der, contrary to the law of nations, and the dictates 
of common humanity. James Fitzgerald being 
defeated and mortally wounded by Donel, brother 
to Cormac Maccarty, was delivered to Worham St. 
Leger, and Walter Raleigh an officer lately ſent 
over, then tried and executed as a traitor ; while his 
brother the earl of Deſmond fled from one lurking- 
place to another, ſuing in vain for pardon. The 
ſpirits of the rebels, dejected by this bad ſucceſs 
were raiſed by a reinforcement of ſeven hundred 
Spaniſh and Italian ſoldiers, with arms for five thou- 
ſand men, who arrived at Smerwick, under the com- 
mand of an officer called San Joſeph. There they were 
beſieged by the earl of Ormond, the lord lieutenant, 
Raleigh, Mackworth, Denny, and other officers, 
while a ſquadron of ſhips commanded by Winter 
blocked them up by ſea. After a ſiege of five days, 
San Joſeph, though his garriſon, reinforced by the 
natives, amounted to fifteen hundred men, ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. All the Spaniſh fo|diers were 
maſſacred, and the Iriſh hanged as rebels, by or- 
der of a council of war, to the eternal diſgrace-of 
the victors. At the fame time an inſurrection was 
raiſed in Leinſter by Fitz- Euſtace, and Pheogh 
Mac Hugh, chief of the O Byrnes. The lord lieu- 
tenant marching thither, had the mortification to 
ſee the beſt part of his troops cut off by an ambuſ- 
cade in the vale of Glandelough: but the lord Grey 
ſuppreſſed the O Connors, the O Carrols, and Mac- 
geoghans, who had engaged in a conſpiracy to maſ- 
ſacre the lord lieutenant and all the proteſtants in 
Ireland. The O Byrnes, the O Moores, and the 
Kavenaghs, were obliged to ſubmit and give hoſ- 
tages; and Tirlogh Leinigh, who had begun to ex- 
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A, C 15%. cite diſturbances in Ulſter, following their example, 
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the tranquility of Ireland was reſtored. 
Elizabeth was not free from the apprehenſion of 
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When Pacheco expelled the Engliſh fugitives from 
the Low Countries, the members of the colleges at 
Douay retired to Rheims and Rome, where they 
eſtabliſhed ſeminaries, under the protection of the 
pope and the cardinal of Lorraine; and from theſe 
a number of prieſts were ſent over to England, 
where they preached up ſedition. Four of these 
emiſſaries were executed, for having publickiy main- 
tained that the queen had been lawfully depoſed by 
his holineſs. Theſe examples were followed by a 
proclamation, enjoining all perſons who had chil- 
dren, wards, or relations, in foreign ſeminaries, to 
deliver their names to the ordinary in ten days; to 
bring them home in four months; to certify the or- 
dinary of their return; or ſnould they refuſe to come 
home, to with-hold from them all ſupplies cf mo- 
ney ; to forbear maintaining, relieving, or lodging, 
any prieſt or jeſuit, on pain of being reputed and 
pun.ſhed as favourers cf rebels and ſedition. Among 
thoſe who came over, were Edmund Campian ard 
Robert Parſons, the firſt jeſuits that ever ſet foot in 
England. Campian, who publiſhed a treatiſe called 
the Ten Reaſons, in favour of the church of Rome, 
was taken and executed; but Parſons making his 
eſcape to the continent, joined the Engliſh refugees 
in ſolliciting the king of Spain to invade England. 
A new ſect, founded by Nicholai, a Dutchman, 
and termed the family of Love, began at this time 
to gain ground in Norfolk and Suffolk : they reject- 
ed the Lord's prayer, the ſacraments, and the out- 
ward admittion of miniſters. They confined ſalva— 
tion to themſelves, holding all the reſt of the world 
as reprobates: they were guilty of the molt fcan- 
dalous impurities and libertiniſm, and publiſhed 
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apologies filled with all the abſurdities of fanaticiſm ; A. © 1550: = 
till at length a proclamation being publiſhed againſt * 
them, they were proſecuted and ſuppreſſed. Ano- 
ther proclamation was iſſued to reform extrava- 1 
gance in apparel; and a third to prevent the increaſe - 
of Londen with new buildings, the enormous bulk 1 
of that city being already attended with many incon- 1 
veniencies to itſelf, as well as wich conſequences Camden, 1 
to the prejudice of the kingdom in general. = 
In the courſe of this year, Francis Drake return- Francis '* 
ed to England from a voyage in which he had encir- ee, e. = 
cled the terreſtrial globe. He had entered the South bi v 
ſ:a or Pacific ocean through the ſtraits of Magellan, ,,;.. on 1 
taken a prize at Lima of immenſe value, diſcover- 1 
ed New Albion, failed over to the Moluccos, and ® | 
returned by the cape of Good Hope to his own on 
country. Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſſador com- 1 
plaining of his depredations, and demanding reſti- 0 
tution of the money which he had plundered from = 
the ſubjects of Spain in a piratical manner; the | 
queen juſtified what he had done, by recriminating i. Bi 
upon Philip, who had fomented rebellions among ne 
her ſubjects in Ireland. She ſaid Drake was ready 1 
to anſwer at law for any ching that ſnould be laid to (i 
his charge; ſhe dined on board of the ſhip at Dept- 
ford, and honoured him with the order of knight- 
hood. Bur, notwithſtanding theſe allegations, this 
countenance, and all his merit and ſucceſs as a ſea- | 
officer, it muſt be owned that Drake had been a i 
© downright pyrate. The treaſure was ſequeſtered ; 
and great ſums were payed to Pedro Sebura, a Spa- 
nard, impowered by letters of attorney to ſue for 
the prizes which Drake had taken without a com- 
niſſion. Bur this money, inſtead of being reſtored 
to the prop! ietois, was employed by Philip in main- 
taining the war of the Netherlands. | 
the pleaſure which the queen enjoyed on this oc- 
caſion Was interrupted by the diſtreſs of the earl of 
X 4 | Mor- 
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time created earl of Arran, ſent Bowes into Scot- 
land to open the eyes of the young king with reſpect 
to theſe favourites; and to accuſe Lennox of hold- 
ing correſpondence with the court of France, and 
with the duke of Guiſe in particular, to the preju- 
dice of England and Scotland. This envoy being 
refuſed audience, was immediately recalled; and 
Alexander Hume, ſent to England by James to ex- 
cuſe his conduct, was treated with the ſame indig- 
nity. The Scottiſh council being aſſembled in 
Holyrood houſe, James Stuart, a younger ſon of 
lord Ochiltree, falling on his knees before the king, 
accuſed the earl of Morton of conſpiring the death 
of his majeſty*s father. In conſequence of this 
charge, Morton was apprehended, and conveyed to 
the caſtle of Dumbarton. Elizabeth no ſooner heard 
of his arreſt, than The diſpatched Randolph to inter- 
cede in his behalf. This miniſter endeavoured to 
intimidate James, by repreſenting the danger of a 
quarrel with England. Being allowed to harrangue 
the ſtates when they met, he told them, in the name 
of his miſtreſs, that the duke of Lennox had en- 
deavoured to deſtroy the friendly correſpondence 
between the two nations, to alienate the heart of 
the king from his faithful clergy, and even prac- 
tiſed with foreign princes to invade England. In 
ſupport of this charge, he produced ſome letters, 
the forgery of which was ſo palpable, that nothing 
but his character of ambaſſador ſaved him from be- 
ing ſent priſoner to the caſtle. Thus diſappointed, 
the engaged the earls of Argyle, Montroſs, Glen- 
cairn, Angus, and Marr, in a ſcheme of rebellion = | 
the 
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the deliverance of Morton; an Engliſh army com- 4 ©. 2881. 
manded by the earl of Huntingdon and lord Hunſ- f 
don lay ready on the frontiers to join the revolters i} 
but the conſpiracy being diſcovered, Argyle, Mon- 1 
troſs, and Glencairn, returned to their duty, on pro- | 
miſe of being pardoned : the king's guards were || 
doubled, his troops and garriſons augmented, and { 
his ſubjects ordered by proclamation to hold them- [1 
ſelves in readineſs to attend the royal ſtandard. The 1 
Engliſh generals being appriſed of theſe particulars, 

diſmiſſed their forces in Northumberland : Angus 

was confined beyond the river Spey, and afterwards 

denounced a traitor : Marr was obliged to deliver up 

the caſtle of Stirling; other friends and relations of 

Morton were declared rebels. Randolph withdrew 

himſelf to Berwick : Sir John Seaton was ſent. to com- 

plain of his conduct, and to know if Elizabeth intend- [1 
ed to engage in a war with Scotland; but he was de- Fi 
tained at Berwick by an order from the court of | 
England. Morton, being brought from Dumbar- Tue carl of 
ton, was tried at Edinburgh, and being convicted Morton is 

as an accomplice in the murder of king Henry, was aud behead. 
condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. es in Scot- 
The ſentence, however, was changed into decapita- 

tion, which he next day underwent with great com- Crawford, 1 
poſure, after he had owned that he knew of the 1 
king's murder, though he was not an actor in that i 
tragedy ; that the queen had no concern in the af- 1 
fair; and that he had ſigned an aſſociation for de- 
fending Bothwell, who was the perpetrator. But Melvil, 
he would nor diſcover the place in which his natu- % 
ral ſon James, and one Macmorran had depoſited 1 | 
his treaſure; and all the money, amounting to a 7 
prodigious ſum, was loſt to the nation. He died 
unlamented ; and ſo little regarded, that after he 
was beheaded, his body lay all day upon the ſcaf- 
fold, covered with an old blue cloak, without at- 
tracting 
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87. tracting the compaſſion, or even the notice of the 
people. Morton being thus removed, the two fa. 


vourites reigned without controul, not only over 
the, people, but alſo over the mind of their ſove- 
reign, who, with ſome capacity and inclination for 
ichool- learning, was a filly, weak, irreſolute prince, 
of a very deſpicable character. Lennox was not 
deſtitute of good qualities; but he was giddy and 
unexperienced, a profeſſed Roman catholic, and a 
{uppoſed adherent of the duke of Guiſe ; fo that he 


foon became odious to the nation. His colleague 


Arran was a young man void of principle and reli- 
gion, who, under the maſque of friendſhip, encou- 
raged Lennox io follow unpopular courſes, that he 
might i incur the hatr-d of the people, and ſo con- 
tribute to his own deſtruction. 

During theſe tranſactions, the court of France vi- 
gorouſly preſſed the execution of the marriage be- 
tween the duke of Anjou and Elizabeth. Simier 
having agreed with her upon the principal articles of 
the contract, Henry III. ſent over to England a 
very honourable embaſly ; and the lord Burleigh, 
with theearls of Lincoln, Suſſex, Bedford, and Lei- 
cefter, Chriſtopher Hatton, and Francis Walſing— 
ham, lately appointed ſecretary of ſtate, were com- 
miſſioned to confer with the French plenipotentia- 
ries, ſo that the treaty might be brought to perfec- 
tion. They accordingly agreed that the marriage 
ſhould be conſummared in ſix weeks. Among the 
articles to which they gave their aſſent, the moſt re- 
markable were theſe : That, in caſe the king of 


France ſhould die without male iſſue, and the duke 


of Anjou ſhould have two ſons by this marriage, 
the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to the crovin of France, and 
the other aſcend the throne of England: in caſe of 
one {on only, he ſhould inherit both realms; and 
of every two years, reſide eight months in Eng- 
land; 
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land: That the duke ſhould not fill up any poſt or 4+ C. 1581. 

office in England with a foreigner : That he ſhould | 
not convey the queen out of the kingdom, without | 
the expreſs conſent of the nobles : That he ſhould U 
not tranſport the jewels of the crown to any other | 
country : And that all the ſtrong holds of the king- | 
dom ſhould be garrifoned by Engliſh troops com- | | 
manded by Engliſh governors. By a ſeparate ar- | 
ticle both parties agreed, that the queen ſhould nor | 
be obliged to conſummate the marriage, until ſhe if 
and the duke of Anjou ſhould have explained 1 
certain circumſtances to each other, which they 

ould in fix weeks communicate to the French mo- 

narch. 

Theſe articles were no ſooner ratified, than Eli- on queen 
zabeth ſeerned to repent of her bargain. In order IE 
to protract the concluſion of the marriage, ſhe ſent France to 
over Sommers to Paris, to infiſt upon Henry's en- Lonelaben 
gaging with her in a league offenſive as well as de- o mar- 
fenſive. This envoy was followed by ſecretary © 4 
Walſingham, who told the French king, that, it 
notwithſtanding the treaty, it would be neceſſary to 
poſtpone the conſummation of the marriage, until 
her ſubjects ſhould be better reconciled to the 
match : and until ſhe herſelf ſhould have more ma- 
turely weighed certain circumſtances of impor- 
tance which had happened fince the concluſton of 
the treaty. He obſerved that the duke of Anjou 
had accepted the ſovereignty of the Low Countries; 
a dignity which might involve England in an ex- 
penſive war with Spain: that therefore the queen 
indged it convenient to delay the match, until the 
luke ſhould have extricated himſelf from this diffi- 
culty; and a league offenſive and defenſive ſhould 
be concluded between France and England. To | 
this remonſtrance Henry anſwered, That he was : 
ready to renew the defenſive league, and would ; 
treat 
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4. C. 1581. treat about a league offenſive after the conſumma. 
tion of the marriage. | 

Walfingham, in his return, paſſed through the 

Netherlands, and viſited the duke of Anjou, who 

had compelled the prince of Parma to raiſe the 

blockade of Cambray, reduced Arleux, and other 

places, and driven the Spaniards out of the Cam- 

breſis. His troops, amounting to fixteen thouſand 

men, conſiſted chiefly of gentlemen and their vaſ- 

fals, who engaged in the ſervice as volunteers, with- 

out thinking themſelves ſubject to military diſci- 

ecrype  Pline, and dropped off occaſionally, for want of pay 

Rymer. Or neceſſaries; ſo that the duke was diſabled from 

joining the army of the eſtates, which waited for 

Anton r. him betwixt Lifle and Queſnoy. He therefore 

rives ia Poſted himſelf under La Catelet, with the remains 

England, of his army; and in the latter end of November, 

ſed by Eli- arrived at the court 'of London. There he was re- 

2ath; ceived by Elizabeth with all the demonſtrations of 

t the warmeſt affection. On the anniverſary of her 

coronation, ſhe with her own hand fixed a ring up- 

on his finger, in token of pledging her troth, ac- 

cording to the contract. She even proceeded ſo far as 

whobrez to take up the pen, in order to ſubſcribe the articles; 

match with When all of a ſudden ſhe threw it away, with violent 

indigaation. marks of indignation ; and, turning to the lords of 

the council, aſked if they did nor know that the 

marriage would put an end to her days; and that 

after her death they would cut one another's throats 

about the ſucceſſion? Leiceſter, Hatton, and Wal- 

ſingham, were averſe to this match. After ſhe had 

delivered the ring to the duke of Anjou, the ladies 

of the bed-chamber conſumed the night in weeping 

and wailing. Next morning, when ſhe was viſited 

by the duke, ſhe told him three ſuch nights would 

bring her to the grave; that the averſion of her 

ſubjects to a French prince was ore 

that 
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that he would derive little or no advantage from the “. C. 1583. 
alliance; but that in all probability it would pro- 
duce great evils; and numberleſs inconveniencies 
would ariſe from their differing in point of religion. 
She was ſeconded by vice chamberlain Hatton, who 
diſſuaded him from proceeding further in the affair, 
as the queen, being now in the forty- ninth year of 
her age, was not likely to have children; and, as 
the king of France had not yet ratified the arti- 
cles of the marriage. The duke retired to his 
lodgings, in the utmoſt mortification of diſappoint- 
ment ; he daſhed the ring upon the ground, ex- 
claimed againſt the fickleneſs of the female ſex, and 
curſed the inconſtancy of the Engliſh people. 

Elizabeth was no leſs afflicted with various con- 
ſiderations. The duke's perſonal accompliſhments 
had actually made an impreſſion upon her heart. 
She had conceived a paſſion which ſhe was reſtrain- 
ed from gratifying by ſome bodily infirmity, by the 
fear of diſobliging her ſubjects, and the apprehenſion 
of parting with fame ſhare of her authority: ſhe 
dreaded the reſentment of Anjou, who might eſpouſe 
a daughter of Spain, and multiply the dangers to 
which her kingdom was expoſed. Such an alliance 
was even ſaid to be upon the anvil ; and therefore 
ſhe would not allow the duke to return to the 
Netherlands, though the eſtates preſſed him to go 
thither and oppoſe the progreſs of the prince of 
Parma. He was flattered with new hopes of the 
marriage; entertained for three months with an un- 
interrupted ſeries of diverſions ; and at length diſ- 
miſſed with a conſiderable preſent in money, after 
he had promiſed to return in a month, and conſum- 
mate the marriage. It was during the duke's reſi - Stubbs pu- 
dence at court that Stubbs, the author of the book 95 
written againſt the marriage, and Page the printer, init the 
were condemned to loſe their right hands; and 4s 
the ſentence was executed on a ſcaffold in Weſt- 

7 minſter, 
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minſter. When the right hand of Stubbs was cut 
off with a cleaver, he lifted off his hat with the 
other, exclaiming with a loud voice, “God fave 
e the queen.” And the populace, in profound 
ſilence, teſtified their horror of this barbarity, prac- 
tiſed upon a man of ſome note and unblemiſhed 
reputation. This was a- ſacrifice offered to the re- 
ſentment of the duke, who had been ſcandalouſly 
reviled and inſulted by the Engliſh nation. Bur 
the queen, in order to convince him of the little in- 
fluence he had to expect from the marriage, cauſed 
Campian, and the other prieſts whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, to be put to death for ſupporting 
the papal authority in England. 

The parliament meeting in the beginning of 
January, enacted a ſevere law againſt ſuch delin- 
cuents, declaring all thoſe guilty of high-treaſon 
who ſhould endeavour to alienate the ſubjects from 
their fidelity to the queen, or perſuade them to 
abandon the eſtabliſhed religion. Elizabeth ac- 
companied the duke of Anjou to Canterbury, She 
ordered the earl of Leiceſter, with ſeveral other no- 
blemen, to aitend him to the Low Countries, and 
recommend him, in her name, to the eſtates of the 
Netherlands. Be made a pompous entry into 
Antwerp, where he was inaugurated duke of Bra- 
bant, and afterwards inveſted at Ghent as count of 
Flanders. He was reinforced by a body of Ger- 
man horſe, under Charles de Mansfield, four thou- 
ſand Swiſs, and a ſtrong detachment of horſe and 
foot from France; but the queen mother gave him 
to undggſtand, that this was the laſt ſupply he ſhould 
receive, unleſs the eſtates would acknowledge the 
king of France as their ſovereign, in caſe the duke 
ſhoald die without iſſue: a propoſal which was no 
ſooner made than rejected. The eſtates were even 
ſo jealous of their new ſovereign, that they allowed 
him little or no ſhare in the government. They 

managed 
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managed the finances without ſupplying him with 4. C. 1582, q 
money: they diſpoſed of all magiſtracies and offices: 
they would not admit the French troops into their 1 
towns, without the utmoſt precaution: and, in a 1 
word, he found himſelf a perſon of very little im- 
portance; while the prince ot Orange, and a few de- 
puties of the eſtates, engroſſed the whole admini- 
ſtration. In order therefore to acquire more autho- 
rity, and intereſt France in his behalf, he formed a ö 
ſcheme for making himſelf maſter of the principal 1 
towns. Some of them he ſurpriſed accordingly; 1 i 
but he miſcarried in his attempts on Bruges and 1 
Antwerp, loſt about four thouſand of his beſt troops, 1 
which were either ſlain or taken priſoners, exaſpe- * 
rated the eftates againſt him, and diſconcerted all Mcteren. ; 
their affairs. ' 
Elizabeth, who foreſaw the bad conſequences of + il 

| 

| 

| 
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their diſſenſion, endeavoured to ſtrengthen herſelf 1 
againſt the deſigns of Philip, by forming a league of 
the proteſtant princes of the empire; and, in the {4 

mean time, ſhe ſent the order of the garter to Fre- | 
deric II. king of Denmark, a prince of great merit [ 


and reputation. She was the more ſollicitous about + Ws 
taking theſe precautions, as her intereſt had declin- — 
ed in Scotland ſince the death of Morton. She con- * 
ſidered the duke of Lennox as an agent for the © 


duke of Guiſe, and conſequently an enemy to her i 
perſon : ſhe ſaw, with-regret, the young king in- _— 
tirely guided by his counſels : but ſhe was ſoon de- * 
livered from all apprehenſion of that favourite. By " i 
the inſtigation of Arran, he abuſed his power to ſach yn. 
a degree, that he loſt the hearts of the nation, and — 
rendered himſelf very odious, in particular to the ih 
friends of the late regent. He recalled the laird of + i 
Perniherſt, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 1 
wo had been baniſhed for their adherence to the 

= King's mother. He eſtabliſhed a friendly correſpon- 
dence between that princeſs and her fon, whom the 
#7 BOW 
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A. C. 1532. now conſented to aſſociate in the government, that 
all diſputes about the ſupreme authority might be 
removed. So far he acted wiſely for the benefit and 
quiet of the kingdom: but at the ſame time he diſ- 

_ obliged and perſecuted the lords who had ſupported 
the king in his minority. At length they formed 
a conſpiracy for expelling him from the realm. The 
king returning meanly attended from Athol, was 
ſeized by the earl of Marr, the lords Lindſay and 
Boyd, the maſter of Oliphant, with ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, and conveyed to Ruthven- 
caſtle, the reſidence of the earl of Gowry, who had 
been drawn into the plot on falſe information. Len- 
noxz being at that time in Glaſgow, took refuge in 
the caſtle of Dumbarton: Arran was taken and 
confined in Ruthven. The king being conducted 
to Stirling-caſtle, was obliged to fign a declaration, 
importing, that what the lords had done at the Raid 

The duke of Of Ruthven was for his ſervice, The duke of Len- 

Lots Nox was ordered to quit the realm; and James 

quit Scot- Wrote a letter tothe queen of England, aſſuring her 

land. that he was not under the leaft reſtraint. Elizabeth 
adviſed him, for the peace of the kingdom, to recal 
the earl of Angus, and ſend the duke of Lennox 
into France. This nobleman immediately com- 
plied with his maſter's deſire; and paſſing through 
Metvn, England, returned to France, where, in a few 
Job. , Months, he died a proteſtant, not without ſuſpi- 
pot cion of poiſon. 

The Engliſh perceiving that the authority of 
James began to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, endea- 
voured to keep him in awe, by renewing the treaty 
for his mother's releaſe and reſtoration. Beale had 
been ſent to queen Mary at Sheffield with certain pro- 
poſitions, to which ſhe partly agreed: but perceiv- 
ing Elizabeth's drift, and being debarred all in- 
tercourſe with her ſon, ſhe alarmed Elizabeth in 
her turn, by declaring her reſolution to reſign = 

er 


her rights and enſions in Scotland, and elſe- “. C. 1582. 
where, to her ſon; char he might act as he ſtiould 
judge proper for his own intereſt, wirhout being 
prejudiced by her captivity,” 16” chat caſe, the faid . 
the could be no longer charged with practices againift | 
the Engliſn government; and her enemies Wwould 
have nothing Wb Which they cold ekertiſe their 
eruelty, but her poor, infirm,” languiſſiog ody, — 
worn out with hardfhips and ufflictioff. It was not uten af 
without reaſon this unkppyptineecomplained=of:f77 1c 
hardſhips. She had Deer Confliſ@ thirteen years : 
under different kee pers, and ften treated in the mott - 
rigorous manner: "She Tau HerſelF deprwed of her 
ctown and Hberty? mer youth Ra Jed away 
dreary' impriſonment? her nad 
aſter by the vendthons*todth ef manee amid defa- 
mation: a her fchetmies Were defented ; all her 
proſpects of relief efriely Vanithed 7 her life was 
in the poꝰ-ẽer f 1ous TiValz R cenldbrook no 
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competirtom: } alth: win” 4 Fteat meaſure 
impaired — it and vexation;" yet ſne was 
denied the "of — —— 


to attend Sk ere e q a man ret 

This was the forborn Heüation of Mary, When ſhe . ©: 15% 
was inforffled of Her tin'Yeaptivity.- Her parental 
tenderneſs awoke * ſhe ſumimoned alf the mother, all 
theprinceſs to her aid, And wrote a pathetic letter to 
Elizabeth; in wich — her with all the 
mileries he had under ; and My her to 


by — 2 - 


1 — init defired her council 
to deer the conditions on which ſhe ſhould 
be releaſed. ey zccordingly drew up the fol- 


+ In . this year, ere form to this ordinance of the pope; fo 
Gregory X III. publiſhed a bull for re- that there aroſe a difference of ten 
forming the calendar, cutting off ten days, in the computation between the 
days of the current year · England and Roman catholic countries and thoſe 
other proteſtant eſtates, would notcon- of the reformed rel! gion, 
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lowing articles, which were preſented to Mary on 
the ſuppoſition that ſhe would aſſociate her ſon in 
the adminiſtration, The queen of Scotland, and 
the king, ſhall attempt nothing to the prejudice of 
England : She ſhall diſapprove of every thing that 
was done by her huſband Francis II. and — the 
treaty of Edinburgh : She ſhall diſcover and con- 
demn all the conſpiracies which to her knowledge 
have been formed againſt queen Elizabeth : She 
ſhall project no ſcheme againſt the government of 
England, either temporal or ſpiritual : She ſhall 
not pretend any right to the crown of England 
during the life of Elizabeth; and, after the death 
of this princeſs, ſhall ſubmit her pretenſions to the 
determination of parliament: She and her ſons 
ſhall confirm theſe articles by oath and ſubſcription; 
and, for the ratification of this laſt article, hoſtages 
ſhall be delivered to the queen of England. No- 
thing was farther from the intention of Elizabeth 
than the releaſe of Mary, whom ſhe. thus amuſed 
with articles which were rejected by the Scottiſh 
lords of her intereſt, who had ſecured the perſon of 
their ſovereign. | 
She had, when he was firſt ſeized, ſent her kinſ. 
man Henry Cary to offer him her aſſiſtance ; and, 
though he was ſurrounded by his captors, he found 
means to make this envoy acquainted with his real 
ſituation. Cary had been accompanied by the 
French ambaſſador de la Mothe Fenelon, whom 
his maſter had ordered to go thither and ſupport the 
faction of the favourites, whoſe diſaſter, however, 
he could not prevent. The lords of Ruthven hav- 
ing baniſhed one miniſter, and impriſoned the other, 
adviſed the king to aſſemble the eſtates, ro whom 
he declared, in perſon, that he was very well fatis- 
fied with thoſe noblemen by whom he had been 
conveyed to Ruthven. He wrote the ſame decla- 


ration to the general aſſembly of the kirk, * 
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n by authentic acts approved of the tranſaction called A. O. 1583. 

n the Raid of Ruthven, Then the greater part of | 

d the lords retired to their own houſes; ſo that the | 

f king found himſelf at liberty to follow his own in- | 

at clination. He convoked an aſſembly of his nobles | 

e at St. Andrews, where he owned that he had been | 

. apprehended for his own good, and that he would 

e publiſh a general amneſty in favour of thoſe who | 

fo had conducted him to Ruthven ; he even vilited 

f the earl of Gowry, who falling upon his knees be- 

I fore him, and imploring pardon for his ſhare of the | 

d conſpiracy, into which he had been ſeduced by falſe 

h information of a plot hatched by Lennox againſt 

e his life, the king raiſed him up, and aſſured him 

8 of his forgiveneſs and friendſhip. James afterwards The earl of 

p nominated twelve counſellors to aſſiſt him in manag- j1jc hi in- 

ts ing the reigns of government; but the earl of gd the 

. Arran, —. life Gowry had ſaved from the enmity cur, 

h of the other conſpirators, being permitted to return 

d to court, regained all his former aſcendency over 'E 

h the ſpirit of the king, who, by his advice, inſtead ” 
of of an amneſty, publiſhed a proclamation, offering | 

| pardon to all the conſpirators of Ruthven, who 

fa ſhould come and aſk pardon for the crime of which | 

d, they were guilty. The lords, alarmed at this de- ; 

d claration, by which they were held as criminal, al. 
al and ſubjected to the mercy of a prince governed 1 
de by the very miniſter againſt whom they had tranſ- 

m oreſſed, retired, ſome to their own houles, and 

1e others into England, for protection. 

r, Elizabeth reproached the king of Scotland, in a 

letter, for having broken his promiſe ; and he re- 282 

r, plied, that the promiſe was extorted by rebels, ther her x. 

m while he was in captivity. Then ſhe ſent Walſing- perry Wk 

s- ham, her ſecretary, into Scotland, on pretence of N 1 
en WW eſtabliſhing a more intimate union between the two 
a- © Powers; but his real deſign was to ruin the earl of | 1 


Arran, ſtrengthen the Engliſh faction, and examine 
| Z 2 the 
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A. C. 1583. the young king's capacity. Fenelon had carried 


thither his mother's reſignation in his favour : and 
the king of France, with the neighbouring ſove- 
reigns, had, in conſequence of that refignation, 
acknowledged him as king of Scotland: fo that 
Elizabeth's jealouſy prompted her to ſend her own 
ſecretary, notwithſtanding his infirm ſtate of health, 
to make his obſervations on the diſpoſition and real 
ſtate of the Scottiſh monarch, This Engliſh am- 
baſſador would not confer with the earl of Arran; 
nor could he procure any indulgence for the lords 
of the Raid of Ruthven ; but he had ſeveral confe- 
rences with the king, whoſe pregnant parts he af- 
fected to admire : he obtained a promiſe from 
James, that he would make no alteration in the 
eſtabliſhed religion; diſtributed ſums of money 
among the Scottiſh courtiers, and returning to Eng- 
land, gave his miſtreſs ſuch an account of her cou- 


— BY ſin, as for the preſent quieted her fears and ſuſ. 


— 1 picions. | 
! 6 | Mediatsa At this period, the king of Sweden finding him- 


peace be- 


peace Ruf. ſelf unable to oppoſe John Baſilowitz emperor of 


fa and Swe- Ruſſia, with whom he was at war, ſollicited the 


den. 


mediation of queen Elizabeth, who prevailed upon 
John to grant him peace on equal conditions. The 
Ruſſian had a very particular veneration for the 
queen of England, and deſired ſhe would fend him 
a wife from her kingdom: but, as he arrogated 
to himſelf the power of repudiating his conſorts, 
according to his own pleaſure, no Engliſhwoman 
would accept of the dignity. In the courſe of this 
year, Thomas Ratcliffe earl of Suſſe x died without 
iſſue, and Mary queen of Scots loſt a zealous friend 
by the death of Henry Wriotheſly earl of South- 
ampton. Gerald ear] of Deſmond was ſlain ina 
cave in Ireland; and doctor Sanders, agent for the 
pope in that kingdom, periſhed by famine. Some 
part of the lands of Deſmond was given by the 

queen 
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ueen to his kinſman the earl of Ormond, and the* C. 1583. 

reſt granted to adventurers, who undertook to cul- 
tivate and improve the country. In a word, Ire- 
land was kept tolerably quiet, by the vigilant and 
prudent conduct of Sir John Perrot the lord- de- 
puty, who: adminiſtered juſtice with the utmoſt im- 
partiality. | 

In England the popiſh emiſſaries continued their 
practices againſt Elizabeth, whom they privately 
reviled as an excommunicated perſon, a perſecutor 
and uſurper. John Somerville, a gentleman of Jeb» 5e- 
Warwickſhire, was diſordered in his brain by theſe executed for 
inſinvations ; he repaired to London, breathing de- * 
ſtruction to the proteſtants, and actually afſaulted queen's life, 
ſeveral perſons with his ſword. Being apprehended 
for theſe outrages, he confeſſed his deſign was to 
murder her majeſty. Though the man was ap- 
parently frantic, his father-in-law, Edward Ar- 
den, a gentleman of an unblemiſhed character, with 
his wife, his daughter, and one Hall a prieſt, were 
tried; convicted, and: condemned, on the evidence 
of this lunatic, who ſtrangled himſelf in priſon : 
Arden was executed ; but the two women and the 
prieſt enjoyed the queen's pardon. Archbiſhop Dugdale. 
Grindal, a great favourer of the puritans, dying 
in July, was ſucceeded in the fee of Canterbury by 
Whitgift biſhop of Worceſter, a prelate of uncom- 
mon learning, judgment, and reſolution, who had 
already employed his talents in refuting the notions 
of the preſpyterians, a ſect of fanatics headed by one 
Cartwright, which was become very troubleſome 
to the hierarchy. In the Netherlands, the affairs of 
the confederates declined apace. The duke of An- State ef 
jou had been obliged to retire to his own country; l 
and the prince of Parma made fuch progreſs, that Countries. 
the provinces were on the eve of being reduced to graiv, 
the dominion of the Spaniſh monarch. In this 
emergency, they expreſſed an inclination to acknow- 
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ledge the ſovereignty of Henry III. king of France. 
Philip dreading this ſtep, endeavoured to embroil 
Henry in his own dominions. He exhorted the 
king of Navarre to take arms againſt that mo- 
narch, promiſing aſſiſtance and protection to the 
Huguenots: but his propoſal being rejected, he 
had recourſe to the duke of Guiſe, who accepted 
his aſſiſtance, in revenging the mortifications which 
he daily ſuſtained from Henry's favourites. 

James king of Scotland convoked his nobilicy at 
Edinburgh, where the ear] of Arran, tampering 
with the individuals in private, gave them to un- 
derſtand, that the king was fincerely diſpoſed to 
pardon the lords of the Raid of Ruthven, after his 
own conduct ſhould be vindicated in their being 
found guilty. The noblemen believing that the 
fugitives would receive no prejudice from an ex- 
pedient contrived to ſave his majeſty's honour, de- 
clared, in their aſſembly, that the king ated with 
uncommon clemency in granting them an opportu- 
nity to ſue for pardon. When the miniſter had 
obtained this declaration of their guilt, he diſſuad- 
ed his maſter from publiſhing the amneſty. He 
perſecuted the earl of Gowry in ſuch a manner, that 
he begged the king's permiſſion to quit the king- 
dom : and had repaired to Dundee, in order to take 
ſhipping, when he underſtood that the fugitive earls 
of Angus, Marr, and Glamis, had concerted ano- 
ther ſcheme againſt the favourite. This informa- 
tion detained him at Dundee; and at length he en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy. The other lords coming 
privately from Ireland, ſurpriſed the town of Stir- 
ling; but Gowry being apprehended by an order 
from court, they imagined, as he was the king's re- 
lation, he had ſuffered himſelf to be taken in order 
to impeach them; and, on this ſuppoſition, they 
abandoned their enterprize by leaving the king- 
dom. The earl of Gowry was brought to Edin- 

burgh, 
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burgh, where he was tried, condemned, and be- K. C. 1584. 
headed: and Arran ſtill maintained his influence. The earl of 
Elizabeth underſtanding that James kept up a ſe- pn be- 
cret correſpondence with his mother; that through — 
Arran's means the French intereſt predominated at 
the court of Scotland; and dreading the thoughts 
of the king's marrying a foreign wife, of the Ro- 
man catholic religion, ſent Daviſon, afterwards ſe- Elizabeth | 
cretary, to engage the favourite in her intereſt : and — 
he ſucceeded to her wiſh, by means that are eaſily baader to 
conceived. Before this agent returned to England, “* 
the two courts agreed that the lord Hunſdon for 
Elizabeth, and the earl of Arran for James, ſhould 
meet upon the border to eſtabliſh proper regulations 
for maintaining a good underſtanding between the 
two kingdoms. There theſe two noblemen con- 
cluded a ſecret treaty, by which the earl of Arran 
engaged to hinder king James from marrying with- 
in the term of three years; Elizabeth pretending 
ſhe would furniſh him with a wife of the blood royal 
of England, who was not yet marriageable. 

During theſe tranſactions, lord Grey, a young 
Scottiſh nobleman of infinuating addreſs, acquired 
ſuch a ſhare of the king's favour, that Arran be- 
came jealous of him ; and, in order to remove him 
from court, perſuaded James ro fend him as his 
ambaſſador to England. He was ſoon gained over ,,,,;, 
to the intereſt of Elizabeth by preſents and careſſes; 
and affecting uncommon zeal for queen Mary, be- 
came maſter of all her ſecrets, which he communi- 
cated to the queen of England. The earl of Arran, 
being informed of his practices, accuſed him to the 
king; but he acquitted himſelf ſo artfully, at his 
return to Scotland, that no regard was paid to the 
inſinuations of his rival. Elizabeth's miniſtry was 
ſo indefatigably vigilant, that ſhe received intelli- 
gence of every hint that was dropped in favour of 
the captive queen, who lived in cloſe confinement, 
Z 4 under 
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A. C. 1554. under the eye of the earl of Shrewſbury. Francis 


Francis 
Throgmor- 
ton is arreſt- 
ed for cor- 
reſponding 
with queen 
Mary. 


Throgmorton, a gentleman of Cheſhire, was taken 


into cuſtody for correſponding, with this unhappy 


princeſs; and Thomas lord Paget, with Charles 
Arundel, hearing he had made a confeſſion, fled 
into France with the utmoſt precipitation, There 
they loudly complained that the catholics of Eng- 


land were harſhly treated and ignominiouſly uſed : 


that tricks were invented, and ſnares laid for their 
deſtruction. Certain it is, very ſcandalous and un- 
fair devices were practiſed by the queen's emiſſaries. 
Counterfeit letters were ſent to the houſes of papiſts, 
in the name of Mary, or the catholic fugitives 
abroad : ſpies were employed through the whole 
kingdom, to obſerve and report the words and 
actions of thoſe who were ſuſpeCted ; all farts of in- 
formers were credited and encouraged : many per- 
ſons of diſtinction were impriſoned, examined, and 
ſome individuals put to the torture. 

Elizabeth, underſtanding ſhe was taxed with theſe 
eruelties in foreign countries, reſolved to transfer 
the blame upon her miniſtry. She reprimanded her 
judges very ſharply for having proceeded with ſuch 
rigour againſt the catholics ; and they publiſhed a 
Juſtification of their conduct, affirming that no per- 
ſon had ſuffered for religion, though ſome had been 
put to the torture for machinations againſt the ſtate 
They owned indeed that Campian the jeſuit had 
been racked, though not with ſuch violence but 
that he had been able to walk immediately after 
the torture: and that Bryan, one of his accomplices, 
refuſing to declare the name of him who wrote the 
letters found upon him, they had ordered him to be 
debarred of npuriſhment, until he had demanded it 
in writing. Nevertheleſs, the queen forbad them 
to put any perſon whatſoever to the torture; and 
releaſed ſeventy popiſh prieſts who were in priſon. 
Throgmorton, before he was arreſted, had __ 
. 1 veye 
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veyed a cabinet of private papers to the hands of A. C. 1534. 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador Mendoza; but in his other 
coffers were two liſts, one of the principal catho- 
lics in England, and the other of the ſea- ports at 
which a deſcent might be conveniently made up- 
on the kingdom. Theſe he inſiſted upon being 
falſe and counterfeit papers, put into his coffer in 
order to effect his ruin: but being threatened with 
the rack, at his ſecond examination, he confeſſed, 
that, when he was at Spaa, he had conſulted with 
Jeney and Englefield, in what manner England 
might be the molt eafily invaded, and the govern- 
ment altered; and on that occaſon che two liſts 
were drawn up. He owned that Morgan, the Eng- 
liſh refugee in France, had aſſured him, in a letter, 
the catholic princes were reſolved to invade Eng- 
land under the duke of Guiſe, in order to fet the 
queen of Scots at liberty: that, in hope of raiſing 
money, and promoting this expedition, Charles Pa- 
get had, under the name of Mape, arrived in- Suſſex, 
where it was propoſed the foreign troops ſhould 
land: that he (Throgmorton) had imparted the 
ſcheme to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, with whom he 
had concerted a method by which the Roman catho- 
lics might levy men in the queen's name to join the 
foreign forces. This confeſſion he retracted on his g. ;, con- 
trial; yet nevertheleſs he was found guilty, though demned and 
two months elapſed between his conviction and ex- e. 
ecution. In this interval, he endeavoured to obtain 
the queen's mercy, by ſubſcribing his former con- 
feſſion; but being diſappointed in his hope, he at 
the gallows denied every circumſtance he had be- 
fore confeſſed. Mendoza being brought before the 
council, and examined touching this tranſaction, in- 
ſtead of anſwering the queſtions that were put to 
him by the members, upbraided the queen with all 
her ill offices towards his maſter, and was ordered 
to quit the kingdom immediately, „ 
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A. C. 1554. [iſhed a declaration to juſtify her conduct with re- 

The Spaniſh gard to this ambaſſador, and diſpatched Wade with 

— an excuſe to the king of Spain, who refuſed him 

zuit the an audience. Lord Clifford, the Engliſh ambaſſa- 

Kasan. gor at Paris, demanded that Morgan ſhould be de- 

livered into the hands of his miſtreſs: Henry cauſ- 

ed him to be arreſted for this purpoſe; but ſuch a 

clamour enſued among the zealots of his own king- 

dom, that he would not venture to ſend him over, 

+>, though he tranſmitted his papers, from which Eli- 
len. zabeth hoped to make important diſcoveries. 


The queen living in continual diſquiet, from the 


apprehenſion of confpiracies formed in behalf of 
Mary, reſolved to amuſe that princeſs and her 
friends with a new negotiation. Wade, on his re- 
turn from Spain, was ſent to tell her that Elizabeth 
would renew the treaty which had been interrupted, 
on condition that Mary would prevail upon her ſon to 
pardon the lords of the Raid of Ruthven ; and that 
ſhe would put a ſtop to the intrigues of the biſhop of 
Glaſgow, her ambaſſador at Paris. Beale was ſent 
upon the ſame errand, with particular inſtructions 
to diſcover, if poſſible, the nature of the corref- 
pondence which the duke of Guiſe maintained with 
Mary. She undertook to intercede for the Scot- 
tih fugitives, provided they would own themfelves 
guilty : ſhe confeſſed ſhe had intreated the duke of 
Guiſe to uſe his endeavours for her deliverance ; 
but faid ſhe was utterly ignorant of his deſigns, 
which, had ſhe known them, ſhe would not diſco- 
ver, except upon aſſurance of being fet at liberty: 
in the mean time, ſhe begged ſhe might be treated 
with a little more humanity than ſhe had hitherto 
experienced at the hands of her couſin. Elizabeth 
perceiving herſelf diſappointed in the hope of mak- 
ing ſome uſeful] diſcovery, dropped the negotiation : 
and Mary deſpaired of relief. All her friends, how- 
ever, did not deliſt from their endeavours in her 
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behalf. One Creighton, a jeſuit, in his paſſage to “. ©: 1584. 
Scotland, being chaced by pyrates, tore ſome papers, Creighton's 


the pieces of which were gathered up and delivered tg ener 


Wade, who paſted them together upon another — 


ground, and found they contained the particulars 
of a deſign formed by the pope, the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Guiſe, for invading England. 

This ſcheme being communicated to the mini- General ft. 
ſtry, the eatl of Leiceſter ſet on foot a general aſ- — 
ſociation, obliging all the ſubſcribers, under the b 
molt ſolemn vows, to proſecute to death all that 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt her majeſty. 

Mary conſidering this engagement as a previous 
ſtep to her deſtruction, ſent her ſecretary Nau to 
Elizabeth with ſuch propoſals as muſt have ſa- 
tisfied any perſon actuated by the diftates of juſ- 
tice and humanity : but the queen of England had 
been long reſolved againſt releaſing her upon any 
terms whatſoever ; and upon this occaſion ſhe ſhel- 
tered her cruelty under the intereſt of the Scot- 
tiſh preſbyterians, who remonſtrated ſtrongly a- 
aginſt all accommodation with Mary ; while their 
preachers inveighed againſt their unfortunate ſove- 
reign, as an implacable enemy to the true reform- 
ed religion, Elizabeth alſo pretended to have re- 
ceived information of a new plot to deliver the queen 
of Scots; and, withdrawing her from the cuſtody 
of the earl of Shrewſhury, committed her to the 
charge of Sir Drue Drury, and Sir James Pawler, 
two rigid puritans, whoſe ſeverity, it was hoped, 
would drive her to deſpair, or perhaps provoke her 
to take ſome raſh meaſures, which would furniſh 
her enemies with a ſufficient handle for her deſtruc- 
tion. The earl of Leiceſter being baffled in his ex- 
pectation, by her temper and reſignation, is ſaid to 
have hired ruffians to murder this forlorn princeſs ; 
but Drury was a man of too much honour to admit 
them into her preſence. Nevertheleſs, ſhe under- 
went 
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kunde an deprived of the conveniencies ſhe had hitherto en- 
May,  joyed. She was prohibited from giving alms to the 


poor, according to cuſtom: ſhe was confined to 
two wretched chambers; in ſuch decay that they 
could not ſcreen her from the inclemencies of the 
weather; ſo that ſhe was ſeized with rheumatic diſ- 
orders, by which her life was endangered; and 
though ſhe appealed to queen Elizabeth for redreſs, 
the winter was far advanced before the was remoy- 
ed te Chartley-caſtle. 

The prince of Parma continued to gain ground 
upon the confederated provinces of the Low-Coun- 
tries, which ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by the 
death of the prince of Orange, who was treacherouſ- 
Ix ſhoe, by one Balthazar Gerard, a Burgundian. 
His eldeſt ſon Philip being in the hands of the king 
of Spain, and bred in the Roman catholic religion, 
the ſtates conferred. the government of Holland and 
Zealand upon his fecond ſon Maurice, tho* he was 
but eighteen years of age; and the prince of Parma 
taking the advantage of their conſternation, inveſted 
Antwerp. In this diſtrefſ:d condition, they offered 
to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the French; but 
Henry being too much embarraſſed in his own af- 
fairs, to accept an offer that would engage him in 
further trouble and expence, they had recourſe to 
the queen of England, who likewiſe declined their 
offer, though ſhe promiſed to aſſiſt them in main- 
taining the war againſt their oppreſſors. Henry III. 
of France having no iſſue, and being ſuppoſed im- 
potent, the duke of Guiſe aſpired to the crown of 
that realm, upon the death of the duke of Anjou, 
which happened in the courſe of this year: but as 
Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre, was now be- 
come the next prince of the blood, Guiſe endeavour- 
ed to exclude him from the throne, on account of 


his profeſſing the proteſtant religion, Henry, who 
eb 
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perceived his drift, employed all his influence in O. 1884. 
perſuading the king of Navarre to embrace the ca- 
tholic doctrines, while the duke renewed the league, 
firſt in Paris, and afterwards in the provinces. 
Hearing, however, that the king intended to arreſt 
him, he retired to his government of Champa 
where he engaged in a private league with the king 
of Spain. He durſt not yet openly avow his de- 
ſign upon the crown ; therefore this treaty import- 
ed, that the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould aſcend che 
throne after the death of the reigning king ; and 
that Philip of Spain ſhould ſupply him with fifty 
thouſand crowns a-month, for the accompliſhment R. ia. 
of that purpoſe. 

In the beginning of the following year, a new A. c. 1589 
conſpiracy was diſcovered in England. William 
Parry, a Welſhman, and member of the houſe of 
commons, had manifeſted his zeal for the Roman 
catholic religion, by ſingly oppoſing with great vio- 
lence a bill that was brought into the houſe againſt 
the jeſuits. He had ſpoke with ſuch indecent 
warmth on this occaſion, that the houſe confined 
him to his lodgings; from whence, however, he 
was in a few days releaſed, and reſumed his place 
in parhament. Then it was that Henry Nevil, the 
8 heir of the earl of Weſtmoreland, lately 

ead in Flanders, accuſed him of having conſpired 
the death of the queen: and he was committed to 
the Tower on this impeachment. He confeſſed he 
5 had been perfuaded to aſſaſſinate the queen by 
Morgan the Engliſh refugee in France: that he had 
procured admittance into her majeſty's preſence by 
3 diſcovering a feigned conſpiracy; but that being 
ſtruck with remorſe, he had laid aſide his dagger 
and his treaſonable deſign : but chancing to read a 
book written by cardinal Allen, who maintained it 
was not only allowable but honourable to kill ex- 
communicated princes, he had reſolved to execute 
his 
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4. C. , 585. his former purpoſe : that his accuſer Nevil having 
propoſed to him ſome enterpriſe for the releaſe of 
queen Mary, he anſwered, that he had a fcheme of 
much greater conſequence in his head, which he 
accordingly imparted : that they had agreed to mur- 
der her majeſty, when ſhe ſhould ride forth to take 
the air; and ſworn upon the evangeliſts to keep 
their purpoſe ſecret ; but the earl of Weſtmoreland 
dying in the interim, Nevil had accuſed Parry, in 
hope of obtaining for this diſcovery the inheritance 
of the earl, to which he had ſome pretenſions. In 

Pwry is ex- Conſequence of this confeſſion, Parry was condemn- 

eto af, ed and executed as a traitor z and the parliament re- 

fanate the ſolved to take extraordinary precautions for the ſafe- 
queens. ty of the queen and the realm. | 

They forthwith enacted a ſtatute, receiving, ap- 

proving, and confirming the general aſſociation; 

ordaining that four and twenty commiſſioners, to 

be appointed by the queen, ſhould ſet on foot an 

inquiry concerning thoſe who might endeavour to 

excite a rebellion, attempt any thing againſt the 

life of the queen, or arrogate any right to the crown 

of England ; and that any perſon convicted of ſuch 

attempts, ſhould not only forfeit for ever that right, 

whatſoever it might be, but alſo be proſecuted to 

eg — death, by ſentence of the commiſſioners. Another 

<1 22ainft bill paſſed, ordaining that all Romiſh prieſts ſhould 

the Roman in four days quit the kingdom, on pain of being 

Englang, declared guilty of high treaſon ; while thoſe that 
received or concealed them, ſhould be proſecuted as 
felons: that all the ſubjects of England maintained 
in foreign ſeminaries ſhould return to their native 
country in ſix months; and make their ſubmiſſion 
before a biſhop, or two juſtices of the peace, on 
pain of being denounced traitors; and that even 
this ſubmiffion ſhould be deemed null and of no ef- 
fect, in caſe the perſon who made it ſhould in ten 
years come within ten miles of the court: That all 

con- 
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convicted of having directly or indire&ly remitted & C. 55 = 
ſums of money to foreign ſeminaries, ſhould be 1 
niſhed with perpetual baniſhment, and confiſcation 1 
of effects: That all perſons knowing of any popiſh 1 
prieſt or jeſuit concealed in the kingdom, without ; 
diſcovering the ſaid prieſt or jeſuit, within four 
days after the publication of this ſtatute, ſhould be 
impriſoned and fined at her majeſty's diſcretion : 
That perſons ſuſpected of being prieſts or jeſuits, |, 
refuſing to ſubmit to proper examination, ſhould be 1 
impriſoned till compliance: That perſons ſending = 
their children to popiſh colleges and ſeminaries, 
ſhould be condemned in a fine of one hundred | 
pounds, for every offence; and that the children ſo ( 
ſent, if not returned within the year, ſhould be in- i 
capable of ſucceeding to any inheritance : That no Camden. 
Ae of any ſea port town ſhould allow any per- 
on but merchants to leave the kingdom without the | 
queen's expreſs commiſſion, ſigned by fix members by 
of the council, on pain of being deprived of his | 
employment ; and the ſhipmaſters receiving ſuch i 
paſſengers without this permiſſion, ſhould be puniſh- K 
ed with confiſcation of goods, one year's impriſon- = 
ment, and declared incapable of navigating any 
Engliſh ſhips for the future. This was the moſt 
rigorous ſtatute which had been enacted againſt the 
papiſts ſince the queen's acceſſion to the throne, 
and was in a great meaſure owing to their own reſt- 
: leſs conduct, in forming machinations againſt the 
government. As for the other law, it was evident- n 
ly levelled at Mary queen of Scotland, and the ef- 1 
fect of a reſolution taken againſt the life of that un- = 
fortunate lady, which Elizabeth now deemed in- ip 
compatible with her own ſafety, 1 
In this ſeſſion the puritanical members were ex- 
tremely troubleſome in bringing in bills and peti- 
tions for a further reformation of religion: at 


length they demanded a conference, which was 
held 
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A. C. 1585. held at Lambeth, between archbiſhop Whitgift and 
their ableſt minifters, in preſence of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and others of the privy-council, who were 
aſtoniſhed at the weakneſs of the arguments uſed 
by the puritans, and endeavoured to perſuade them 

Thecom- to conformity. The commons were not more offi. 

ciom of cious in point of religion, than jealous of their own 

weir privi- privileges. Richard Cook, member for Limington, 
$* being ſerved with a ſubpoena out of chancery, the 
houſe ſent three other members, attended by the ſer- 

Jeants at arms, to fignify to the chancellor, and the 

maſter of the rolls, that by the ancient privileges of 

the houſe, the members are exempted from ſubpoe- 

nas: the houſe therefore required that Cook's ap- 
pearance ſhould be diſcharged; and that the chan- 

cellor, and the maſter of the rolls, would for 

the future admit the ſame privileges for other 
members, to be ſignified to them in writing, under 

the hand of the ſpeaker. Sir Thomas Bromley diſ- 

puted this privilege, and a committee was appoint- 

5 ed to ſearch for precedents; but it does not appear 

D'Ewe's that any report was made. Nevertheleſs, Allan 

— Stepnith, member for Haverfordweſt, being after- 
wards ſerved with a ſubpoena, followed by an at- 
tachment from the Star- chamber, the houſe reſolv- 
ed that Anthony Kirke, who ſerved the ſubpoena, 

was guilty of a contempt of the houſe, and the pri- 
vileges thereof. He was committed priſoner to the 
ſerjeant; but releaſed upon making his ſubmiſſion. 
The convocation granted a ſubſidy to the queen, 
who received another from the . . which 
ſhe now prorogued, and afterwards diſſolved. 
Philip earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon of the late duke 
of Norfolk, had embraced the catholic religion, to 
which he was zealouſly attached: he had been twice 
examined before the council, and confined to his 
own houſe,. on ſuſpicion of practiſing againſt the 
government. On the firſt day of this ſeſſion, he 
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withdrew in the time of divine worſhip; and at 4. C. 1535. i 
length reſolved to retire to another country, where | 
he could enjoy his religion in quiet. He wrote a | 


letter to the queen, to be delivered after his depar- q 
ture, in which he told her, that, in order to avoid 4 
the misfortunes which had befallen his father and | 1 
grandfather, he had taken the reſolution to quit the 1 
kingdom, though he ſhould never quit his allegi- == 
ance. Before he could embark, he was betrayed gan ot == 
by ſome of his own domeſtics, and ſent priſoner to Arundel 


the Tower, which was at this time the ſcene of a con e þ 
remarkable tranſaction. Henry Piercy earl of Nor- Tower, h 
thumberland, brother of him who had been be- 1 


headed, being accuſed of having had ſome ſhare in 
Throgmorton's conſpiracy, and of having corre- 
ſponded with lord Paget and the duke of Guiſe, _ 
was committed to the Tower, where, either conſci- 
ous of his guilt, or foreſeeing that evidence would | 
be ſuborned for his deſtruction, he, in order to diſ- N 
appoint Elizabeth of his forfeiture, and retain his 1 
fortune in the family, ſhot himſelf in the breaſt with i 1 
a piſtol, cn = 
At this period, a gathering cloud of miſchief 4 
ſeemed to hover over the head of Elizabeth. The N 
power of her inveterate enemy the duke of Guiſe | 
daily increaſed. Philip of Spain, after having made | 
himſelf matter of Portugal, was now on the brink 
of ſubduing the revolted provinces of the Nether- 
lands; and means were uſed to render James of 
Scotland ſubſervient to a deſign of invading Eng- 
land. The captive Mary was the center upon which 
all thoſe deſigns had ever turned; and therefore the 
was devoted to deſtruction. The miniſtry of Eng- 
land, in order to avert the impending danger, re- 
ſolved to engage in alliances with the two northern 
crowns, and the proteſtant princes in Germany; to | 
lupport the confederates in the Low Countries ; = 
ſuccour the Hugucnots in France, ſo as that they | 
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ſhould not be oppreſſed ; and either make ſure of 
the perſon of James, or excite ſuch troubles in his 
kingdom as would render him incapable of form- 
ing ſchemes to the prejudice of England. Thomas 
Bodley was ſent ambaſſador into Germany and Den- 
mark, to propoſe a defenſive alliance with Eliza- 
beth, who, being informed that James intended to 
demand the daughter of his Daniſh majeſty in mar- 
riage, reſolved to uſe all her efforts to divert him 
from his purpoſe ; for ſhe apprehended ſuch a mar- 
riage would diminiſh her influence in the councils 
of Scotland. She therefore ſent Edward Wotton, 
a man of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, to reſide 
with the Scottiſh king, as the companion of his lei- 
fure hours and amuſements, that he might gain the 
aſcendency over the ſpirit of that weak prince; and 
he ſucceeded to admiration. The king of Den- 


mark, being appriſed of the Sccttiſh monarch's in- 


tentions, ſent an embaſſy to Scotland on pretence of 
demanding the reſtitution of the Orkney iſlands, 
which had been long ago mortgaged to the Scottiſh 
crown; but Chriſtian's real motive for ſending theſe 
ambaſſadors was to give James an opportunity to 
propole the marriage. 

By this time Wotton had taken full poſſeſſion of 
the Scottiſh prince, He had captivated his fancy 
by giving a romantic account of his travels ; enter- 
raining him with ridiculous ſtories of goblins and 
witches; flattering his vanity with exaggerated en- 
comiums on his wiſdom and learning; and attend- 
ing him aſſiduouſly in all his parties of pleaſure. 
Having thus acquired an oracular authority, he 
perſuaded James that the king of Denmark was not 
of royal extraction, but deſcended of a race of mer- 
chants; and, for this reaſon, the ambaſſadors were 
treated with the moſt provoking contempt, until 
the king was undeceived by Sir James Melvil. 
Then they were honourably diſmiſſed; and in a = 
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te time followed by Patrick Young, chaplain 
to James, who ſent him to thank the king of Den- 
mark for his embaſly, and to ſce the two princefles, 
that he might be able to deſcribe their perſons at 
his return. In the interim, the earl of Arran was 
ſuperſeded in his influence by the maſter of Gray, 
ſeconded by the intereſt of Wotton: and an acci- 
dent which happened on the frontiers, had a very 
bad effect upon that miniſter's fortune. The laird 
of Ferniherſt, who had married Arran's niece, hold- 
ing a conference, according to cuſtom, with the 
warden of the Engliſh Marches, an Engliſhman 
was detected in the act of ſtealing; and this circum- 
ſtance excited a fray between the followers of the 
two wardens, in which Sir Francis Ruſſel, eldeft 
ſon to the earl of Bedford, loſt his life. Elizabeth, 
who hated Ferniherſt for his inviolable attachment 
to queen Mary, and wanted a pretext for the de- 
ſtruction of Arran, affected to believe that the tu- 
mult was raiſed at the inſtigation of the Scottiſh mi- 
niſter; and demanded that he and his ally, the laird 
of Ferniherſt, ſhould be delivered into her hands, 
Though James refuſed to comply with this requeſt, 
he ordered the earl of Arran to be confined in his 
own houſe, and Ferniherſt was ſent priſoner to Aber- 
deen. This was all the ſatisfaction Elizaberh could 
expect, conſidering that the affair could not eaſily 
be determined in a court of juſtice; becauſe, by 
the mutual conſent of both nations, the evidence cf 
a Scot did not coavict an Engliſhman; nor was an 
I'ngliſhman's depoſition ever taken againſt a native 
of Scotland. 

Wotton having removed Arran from the Scot— 
tiſh court, and corrupted great part of thoſe who 
were in daily attendance upon the king, reſolved to 
leize the perton of that prince, when he ſhould ride 
forth a hunting, and convey him directly to Eng- 
land. Being diſappointed in this ſcheme, he form- 
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A C. 1585. ed a plan for forcing the caſtle of Stirling; but 


Melvil. 


Elizabeth 
engages in a 


treaty with 


the Rates, 


James being informed of the deſign, retired to Kin- 
cardin before the ſcheme was ripe for execution. 
Wotton, finding himſelf detected, fled into Eng- 
land; Gray withdrew himſelf to Athole, and the 
earl of Arran reſumed his miniſtry. The fugitive 
Jords being ſupplied with money in England, en- 
tered Scotland, where they were joined by a ſtrong 
reinforcement under lord Maxwell, and advanced to 
Stirling, which they entered without oppoſition. 
Arran made his eſcape; but they were admitted in 
to the caſtle by the king, towards whom they be- 
haved with the utmoſt reverence and circumſpection. 
Such was their moderation, that they did not even 
take vengeance on their enemies. At a parliament 
held in Linlithgow, their pardons were confirmed, 
The Hamiltons were reſtored to their eſtates and 
honours, and Arran, who had decked himſelf with 
their ſpoils, was reduced to. his primitive title of 
captain James Stewart *. 


By this time the eſtates of the Netherlands 


were ſo hard preſſed by the forces of Philip, that 
queen Elizabeth perceived the neceſſity of furniſh- 
ing them with effectual aſſiſtance. She there- 


fore engaged, by treaty, to ſuccour them with 


five thouſand foot ſoldiers, and one thouſand ca- 
valry,. under the command of an Engliſh general ; 
and to pay. theſe troops during the war, on condi- 
tion of being reimburſed after peace ſhould be re- 


* In the courſe of this year, John 
Davis finiſhed his third voyage in 
queſt of a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies, Hediſcovered the ſtreight 
which bears his name, and ſailed beyond 
the $3d degree of northern latitude ; 
but was obliged to return without ſuc- 
cels. g Camden. 

In the ſame year, the burghs of 
Ireland raiſed two ſucceſſive inſurrec- 
tions; but were reduced by Sir John 


Perrot the lord deputy, reinforced by 
the earl of Clanrickcard, who not only 
compelled them to give freſh hoſtages, 
but deſtroyed their allies the Hebredian 
Scots ; three thouſand of whom were 
cut in pieces at Ardavar ; ſo that their 
countrymen were deterred from proſe- 
cuting ſuch adventures, and Ireland 
for ſome time remained in traaquil- 
lity, Car le, 
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eſtabliſned. In the mean time it was ſtipulated that &. C. 1583. 
ſhe ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Flefſingham, Ram- 
mikens, and the Brille, as ſecurity for the repay- 
ment : that the Engliſh governors of theſe places 
ſhould have no juriſdiction over the inhabitants: 
that the towns ſhould be reſtored to the ſtates on the 
payment of the money: that the Engliſh general, 
and two other perſons nominated by the queen of 
England, ſhould have places in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates; and that neither peace nor truce ſhould be 
made without the mutual conſent of Elizabeth and 
tne confederates : that, in caſe of her ſending a fleet 
to ſea, they ſhould join it with a like number of 
ſhips, to be commanded by the Engliſh admiral : 
and, laſtly, that the harbours of both countries 
ſhould be open to the ſubjects of each nation. In 
purſuance of this treaty, the Brille was delivered to 
Sir Thomas Cecil; Sir Philip Sidney was appointed 
governor of Fluſhing; the earl of Leiceſter was 
appointed general of the auxiliaries; and the queea 
publiſhed a manifeſto to vindicate her conduct, al- 
ledging that the alliance between England and the 
Netherlands related to the mutual welfare of both 
countries, rather than to any perſonal connection he- 
tween the ſovereigns : ſhe therefore deemed herſelf at 
liberty to ſuccour the people of the Low-Countries, 
who were oppreſſed by the. Spaniards. As ſhe knew 
theſe arguments would not be ſatisfactory to Philip, 
ſhe reſolved to anticipate his vengeance; and equip- 5g, ke 
ping a fleet of twenty ſhips, ſent them under the to the 
command of Sir Francis Drake, to infeſt the Spa- Wet Indies. 
n ſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. In his paſſage 
he took St. Jago, one of the cape de Verd iſlands; 
made himſelf maſter of St. Domingo and Cartha- Neteren. 
gena. In his return through the gulph of Florida, 
he burned St. Auguſtine and St. Helena, and touch- 
ing at Virginia, took on board captain Lane and 
his companions, who having been ſent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to plant that colony, were greatly reduced 
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They therefore took this opportunity to relinquiſh 
their infant ſettlement, and brought home ſome to- 
bacco; a plant which had never been ſeen before in 
England. 

Elizabeth not only ſupported the eſtates of the Ne- 
therlands againſt the oppreſſion of Spain, but alſo 
extended her aſſiſtance to the Huguenots in 
France, headed by. the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde. The duke of Guiſe, covering his 
ambition with the pretext of religion, intereſted the 
court of Rome and the clergy in the deſign which 
he had formed for the extirpation of the proteſtants, 
He publiſhed a manifeſto in the name of the cardinal 
de Bourbon, pretending to prove that he was next 
heir to the crown; while pope Sixtus V. who ſuc- 
ceeded Gregory XIII. ſulminated the thunder of the 
church againſt the king of Navarre, and the prince 
of Conde, as heretics, apoſtates, and the offspring 


of a baſtard generation. Theſe princes finding 


themſelves thus aſſaulted by the duke of Guile, and 


abandoned by Henry III. who was obliged to join 


Guiſe for their deſtruction, re- aſſembled their troops; 
which, however, were ſo inconfiderable that they 
could net withſtand the power of their enemies, 
The prince of Conde attempting to ſuccour the 
caſtle of Angers, which Guiſe had beſieged, was 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by the enemy, and eſcaping 


with great difficulty, repaired to the court of Eng- 


land, where he was hoſpitably received by Eliza- 
beth. She knew her own intereſt was connected 
with the ſafety of the Huguenots ; and ſupplied the 
prince with fifty thouſand crowns and ten ſhips, by 
means of which he raiſed the blokcade of Rochelle. 
When the earl of Leiceſter arrived in Holland, the 
eſtates conſt ituted him governor-general of all the 
United Provinces, with an almoſt dictatorial power, 
which was by no means agreeable to Elizabeth, who 
perceived their aim was to engage her farther than 
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ſhe choſe to embark in their intereſts. The confe- 
derates had conceived great hopes from the abili- 
ties of Leiceſter ; but they found themſelves griev- 
ouſly diſappointed in his adminiſtration, which was 
weak, cruel, and oppreſſive. Notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours, the prince of Parma continued his 
conqueſts, reducing Grave, Nuys, and Venloo, 
while the Engliſh forces atchieved nothing of im- 
portance. Sir Philip Sidney indeed helped to ſur- 
priſe Axele; but failed in his. attempt upon Grave - 
lines, and was afterwards mortally wounded in a 
ſlcirmiſn, to the inexprefiible regret of. the Engliſh 
nation, by whom he was univerſally beloved and 
admired, as a pattern of generoſity, gallantry, taſte, 
learning,” and every perſonal accompliſhment; Af 
ter an inglorious campaign, the earl of Leiceſter 
left the adminiſt tation to the council of ſtate, and 
returned to n in the beginning of No- 
vember . 

During theſe tranſations, Elizabeth ſent Ran- 
dolph to de court of Scotland, with propoſals for 
an offenfive and defenſive league between the two 
nations, as a mutual ſecurity againſt the machina- 
tions of the;catholic princes. Notwithſtanding the 
efforts of Deſneval the French envoy in Scotland, 
the plenipotentiaties of both kingdoms opened a 


+ On the twenty- firſt day of July, 


Thomas Cavendiſh of Suffolk et. ſail © 
from Plymouth with two ſhips and a 


bark, paſſed through the ftreights of 
Magellan into the South-ſea, where 
he plundered ſome ſmall towns upon 
the coaſts of Chili and Peru, tcok the 
rich Acapulco ſhip, with nineteen other 
prizes, and returned by the cape of 
Good Hope, having made the circuit 
of the earth in two years and two 
months. The ſucceſs of this expe- 
dition encouraged him to undertake a 


A a 4 


fecond of the ſame nature: but he was 


hindered by contrary winds from paſ- 
fing through the ſtreigh 's, and driven 
back to the coaſt of Brazil, where he 


died. About the ſame time J-mes 
"Lancaſter and George Ryman ſet ſail 


for the Faſt Indies, Ryman with his 
ſhips was loſt. Lancaſter's crew was 
reduced to the number of thirty three: 
nevertheleſs he returned richly laden; 
and his ſailors were afterwards ſervice- 
able in teaching their countrymen the 
method of trading in the Eaſt Indies. 
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A. P. 1586. congreſs at Berwick, where the treaty was con- 


Paraden, 


cluded, on condition that both powers ſhould de- 
fend the proteſtant religion againſt all its enemies 
in either kingdom: That, it either of the powers 
ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould give no aſ- 
ſiſtance directly or indirectly to the aggreſſor, on 
pretence of any former treaty or alliance whatſo- 
ever: That, in caſe England ſhovld be invaded at 
a diſtance from Scotland, James ſhould furniſh the 
queen with two thouſand cavalry, and five thouſand 
foot ſoldiers, to be ſubſiſted by Elizabeth from the 
day on which they ſhould enter the kingdom of 
England ; and that, in caſe Scotland ſhould be at- 
racked in the ſame manner, the queen ſhould aſſiſt 
James with three thouſand horſe, and double the 
number of infantry ; but in caſe of England's be- 
ing invaded in any place within, ſixty miles of the 
border, the king of Scotland ſhould join Elizabeth's 
army with all his forces: That, ſhould England be 
invaded, James ſhould prohibit the inhabitants of 
Argyleſhire from making deſcents on Ireland: That 
the two powers ſhould mutually deliver up, or at 
leaſt expel from their dominions, the rebellious 
ſubjects of each other: That in ſix months they 
ſhould ſend commiſſioners to the borders, to regu- 
late and determine all differences between the two 
nations: That neither party ſhould conclude any 
treaty to the prejudice of theſe articles, without the 
other's conſent : That this treaty ſhould be ratified 
on both ſides by letters- patent: That it ſhoyld not 
derogate from former treaties made between = two 


crowns'z or from thoſe made by either crown with 
other potentates, except in what concerned religion; 
with regard to which this league offenſive and de- 
fenſive ſhould remain firm and inviolable: That 
this treaty ſnould be confirmed by the ſtates of Scot- 
land, when the king ſhould have attained the age of 
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five and twenty; and in like manner it ſhould re- 4 C. 1586. | 
ceive the ſanction of the Engliſh and Iriſh parlia- 


ments. | 
Immediately after the ratification of the league Babington's jy 
l . 2 . conſpiracy. 15 
with Scotland, the Engliſh miniſtry diſcovered a "ts 


conſpiracy againſt the life of Elizabeth. Doctor 
Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and Hodgeſon, Romiſh 
prieſts of the ſeminary at Rheims, perſuaded one 
John Savage that there could not be a more meri- 
torious action than that of killing an excommuni- 
cated prince; and this mad enthuſiaſt made a ſo- 
lemn vow to murder the queen. John Ballard 1 
another prieſt, who had been privately in England, | | 
returned to Paris, accompanied by one Maude, a 1 
ſecret ſpy of Walſingham, and exhorted Mendoza, 1 
the Spaniſh miniſter at the court of France, to pro- "Pi 
mote an invaſion of England, while the beſt of . 
the queen's troops were employed in the Nether- 
lands. He conſulted Charles Paget on the ſame 
ſubject; and coming back to England, imparted 


” = 4 
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T the ſcheme to Anthony Babington, a young gen- ' 
. tleman of Dethick in Derbyſhire, who propoſed that 1 
. he, and five other ſtout men, ſhould aſſaſſinate 41 
| Elizabeth. For this purpoſe he engaged Edward, | i 
g brother to the lord Windſor; Thomas Saliſbury of | F 
: Denbighſhire ; Charles Tilney, one of the band of i 
3 penſioners ; Chidrock Tichburne, of Southamp- | il 
1 ton; Edward Abingdon, whoſe father had been "tb 
Y cofferer of the-houſhold ; Robert Gage, of Surry; By 
5 John Travers, and John Charnock of Lancaſhi; If 
Y John Jones; Patrick Barnwell, an Iriſhman ; and ij 
| Henry Dun, a clerk in the firſt fruits office. Theſe mt 
N were all bigotted Roman catholics; and admitted i 
8 into their aſſociation one Dolly, who communi- 13 


4 cated all their deliberations to Walſingham, toge- 
ther with Savage, who had already devoted the 
queen to deſtruction, They bound themſelves by 1 
an 4h 
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A.C. 1586. an oath of ſecrecy, and were even vain enough to 


ner that he ſhould not eſcape, 


employ a painter to draw them in one piece, with 
myſterious mottos, alluding to ſome deſperate un- 
dertaking. This performance was ſhewn to Eli- 


Zabeth, and the picture made ſuch a ſtrong impreſ- 


ſion upon her memory, that ſhe recognized Barn- 
well in her garden, when turning to the captain of 
the guard, Am not I well guarded, (faid ſhe) 
without one armed man in my company?“ Ba- 
bington ſeeing the neceſſity of an invaſion, to faci- 
litate the ſucceſs of their meaſures, introduced him- 
ſelf to Walſingham, whom he ſolicited for a paſſport, 
by virtue of which he and Ballard might ſet out on 
their travels. That miniſter, being well appriſed of 
his intention, promiſed to grant his requeſt, the 
more readily as he undertook to diſcover the ſecret 
deſigns of the Scottiſh fugitives in France: but in 
a few days Ballard was apprehended. Babington, 
alarmed at this circumſtance, directed Charnock and 
Savage to execute the murder with the firſt oppor- 
tunity; yet afterwards underſtanding that Ballard 
had been ſeized as a popiſh prieſt, he changed his 
reſolution, and by letters preſſed Walſingham to 
procure the licence and releaſe of his friend, who 
would be of ſingular ſervice to him in executing the 
plan he had projected in the queen's behalf. The 
ſecretary ſtill amuſed him with hopes of obtaining 
his deſire; and, in the mean time, ordered Scuda- 
more, his own ſervant, to watch him in ſuch a man- 
Babington diſco» 
vering by accident that Scudamore was employed 
as a {py upon his actions, found means to eſcape 
into the fields, where he was joined by Dun and 
Barnwell. A proclamation was immediately iſſued, 
in which they were deſcribed, and declared traitors. 
They were apprehended at Harrow, in the diſguiſe 
of peaſants. Their accomplices likewiſe fell into 


the 
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the hands of the queen's officers. They confeſſed & C. 1586. 
the conſpiracy, pleaded guilty at their trials, and 
were executed, to the number of fourteen, in Sr. 
Giles's fields, their uſual place of meeting. 
Mary queen of Scots was charged with having 
carried on a correſpondence with Babington, by 
means of Gilbert Gifford, who betrayed her letters 
to Walſingham. In theſe letters ſhe approved of 
his ſcheme for aſſaſſinating Elizabeth, and ſetting 
herſelf at liberty. She adviſed him to form an al. 
ſociation, but to abſtain from raiſing an inſurrectioa, 
until aſſured of foreign aſſiſtance; to engage in the 
ſcheme the earl of Arundel and his brothers, the 
carl of Weſtmoreland, Paget, and others; and, in 
order to procure her own deliverance, ſhe directed 
him to overturn a cart in the gate of the caſtle; to 
ſet fire to the ſtables, or intercept her as ſhe rode 
out for exerciſe, between Chartley, and Stafford. Im- 
mediately after the conſpirators were apprehended, 
Sir Thomas Gorges was ſent to make Mary ac- 
quainted with the tranſaction. He accoited her 
purpoſely when ſhe had taken horſe to ride out 
from the caſtle of Chartley, to which ſhe never 
returned. She was conducted from one gentle- 
man's houſe to another, until ſhe reached the caſtle 
of Fotheringay, in Northamptonſhire, where ſhe 
was cloſely confined. Her papers were ſeized, and The papers 
ſent up ſealed to court; and her money ſecured, on enge. 
pretence of preventing its being converted to the queen ef 
purpoſes of bribery. Nau, a Frenchman, and a 
Curle, a Scot, her two ſecretaries, were arreſted and Y 
committed to priſon, Upon examination, they 
| are ſaid to have owned a correſpondence with 
Babington ; that their miſtreſs dictated the letters 
in French, which Curle tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and then they were written in cypher. Atteſted 
copies of theſe letters were ſent by Sir Edward Wor- 
ton 
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2. c. 1586. ton to Paris, that the court of France might be 


The council 


divided in 


opinion con- 


convinced of Mary's being concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy. 

The council of England was divided in point of 
opinion, about the meaſures to be taken againſt 


eeraing that the queen of Scotland. Some members propoſed, 


princels, 


Blackweod, 


that, as her health was very infirm, her life might 
be ſhortened by cloſe confinement, ſo as to avoid 
any imputation of violence or cruelty ; others in- 
fiſted upon her being put to death by legal proceſs ; 
and the earl of Leiceſter propoſed that ſhe ſhould 
be diſpatched by poiſon, Sir Amias Paulet was 
directed to kill her without heſitation, ſhould any 
diſturbance happen in or near her lodgings; and, 
when the chimney of her chamber took fire by ac- 
cident, he actually appointed four ſervants to be her 
aſſaſſins, ſhould ſhe attempt to make her eſcape. 
This ill-ſtarred princeſs was ſo conſcious of the dan- 
ger that hung over her head, that ſhe wrote a let- 
ter to her kinſman the duke of Guiſe, in which ſhe 
informed him of her being accuſed of practiſing 
againſt the life of Elizabeth; proteſted her inno- 
cence, and affirmed that her ſecretaries muſt have 
been put to the torture, otherwiſe they could not 
have given evidence to downright falſhoods. Be- 
ing in continual expectat ion of death, either by pri- 
vate means or public execution, ſhe intreated her 
couſin to reward her poor ſervants for their fidelity, 
as ſhe herſelf had been deprived of all her effects, 


to convey her body to France, that it might be 


buried near her mother at Rheims, and cauſe her 


heart to be depoſited beſide that of Francis II. her 


firſt huſband. The miniſtry of England at length 
reſolved to proceed againſt her by public trial ; and 
a commiſſion was iſſued to forty peers, with five 
Judges, or the major part of them, to try and paſs 
lentence upon Mary, daughter and heir of James 
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v. king of Scots, commonly called queen of Scots, 4. © 1536, 
and dowager of France “. 

Thirty-ſix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at The rial at 
Fotheringay on the eleventh of November, pre- gy. 
ſented her with a letter from Elizabeth, command- 
ing her to ſubmit to a trial. She peruſed the letter 
with great compoſure; and complained that every 
threatened danger, either from ſubjects or fo- 
reigners, was imputed to her by certain courtiers, 
who were her mortal enemies. She wondered the 
queen of England ſhould command her as a ſub- 
ject, whereas ſhe was an abſolute ſovereign, and in- 
dependent princeſs. She ſaid ſhe would never ſtoop 
to any condeſcenſion which might derogate from 
her royal majeſty, or prejudice the rank and dig- 
nity of her own ſon; that the laws of England 
were unknown to her; that ſhe was deſtitute: of 

counſel; nor could the: conceive who were to be her 
peers; that ſhe was even robbed of her own papers, 
and no perſon durſt undertake to be her advocate. 
This declaration being committed to writing, and 
read to her, ſhe added, that inſtead of enjoying 
the protection of the laws of England, as Eliza- 
beth alledged in her letter, ſhe had been confined 
in priſon. ſince her firſt arrival in the kingdom; ſo 
that ſhe neither derived the leaſt benefit from the 
Engliſh laws, nor could ſhe ever learn what fort of 
laws they were. When the commiſſioners preſſed 
her to ſubmit to the queen's pleaſure, otherwiſe 
they would proceed againſt” her as contumacious, 
ſhe declared ſhe would rather fuffer a thouſand 
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* Thee were the lord chancellor Mordaunt, St. John of Bletſo, Comp - 
Nromley, lo!d treaſurer Burleigh, the ton, and Cheney; Sir [ames Crofts, Sir 
eule of Oxford, Kent, Derby, Wor- Chr. Hutton, Sir Francis Walfingham, 
ceſter, Rutland, Cumberland, War- Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir W. Mildmay, 
wick, Pembrcke, and Lincoln; the Sir Amias Paulet; the lords chief juſ- 
viſcount Montacute, the lords Aberga- tices Wray and Anderſon; the lord chief 
venny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Grey, baron Manwood, and the juſtices Gau- 
Lumley, Stourton, Sandes, Wentworth, dy and Periam. Carte. 
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A. C. 2586. deaths than own herſelf a ſubject to any prince on 


earth; yet ſhe was ready to vindicate herſelf in a 
full and free parliament ; that for.ought ſhe knew, 
this meeting or aſſembly was deviſed againſt her 
life, on purpoſe. to take it away under colour of le- 
gal proceedings. She exhorted them to conſult their 
own conſciences, and remember that the theatre of 
the world was much more extenſive than the king- 
dom of England. At length the vice-chamberlain 
Hutton vanquiſhed her objections, by repreſenting 
that ſhe injured her reputation by avoiding a trial, 
in which her innocence might be proved to the ſa- 
tisfaction of all mankind. This obſervation made 
ſuch impreſſion upon her, that ſhe agreed to ap- 
pear, if they would admit and allow her proteft 
diſowning all ſubjection: even when they refuſed 
to allow it, ſhe was contented with its being re- 


ceived and entered in writing. Then they pro- 


ceeded to the trial, and ſerjeant Gaudy charged her 
with knowing, approving, and conſenting to Ba- 


bington's conſpiracy. She denied that ſhe had 


ever known or correſponded with Ballard or Ba- 
bington, or had the leaſt intimation of ſuch a con- 
ſpiracy. Babington's confeſſion being read, in 
which mention was made of the earls of Arundel 
and Northumberland, ſhe ſhed a flood of tears, 
exclaiming, ** Alas! what hath the noble houſe 
« of Howards endured for my fake!” But, ſoon 
recollecting herſelf, ſne ſaid Babington's confeſſion 
might be extorted by the rack, which was really 
the caſe; that her adverſaries might procure the 
cyphers which ſhe uſed, and forge whatever they 

leaſed to invent to her prejudice ; that it was im- 
probable ſhe ſhould adviſe him to ſolicit the aſſiſ- 
tance of Arundel who was ſhut up in priſon, or 
that of Northumberland, a very young nobleman, 
with whom ſhe never had the leaſt connexion. She 
owned that ſhe had uſed her beſt endeavours to re- 
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cover her liberty, as nature herſelf dictates, and had 4. C156. 


ſolicited her friends for that purpoſe; but poſitively 
denied that ever ſhe harboured a thought againſt 
the life of Elizabeth. She obſerved that many 
dangerous enterprizes might be attempted in her 
behalf, even without her knowledge; and expreſſed 
her ſuſpicion that ber cyphers and characters had 
been counterfeited for the purpole of taking away 
her life, by Walſingham and his emiſſaries, who 
ſhe heard had already practiſed againſt her perſo- 
ral ſafety, and even contrived the death of her fon. 
Walſingham, thus accuſed, roſe up, and proteſted 
that his heart was free from malice; that he had 
never done any thing unbecoming an honeſt man 
in his private capacity, not aught unworthy of the 
place he occupied in the ſtate; though his zeal for 
the queen's preſervation had prompted him to ſift 
and examine carefully all rhe conſpiracies that were 
formed againſt her lite and dignity. The queen of 
Scots declared herſelf ſatisfied of his innocence, and 
cefired he would give as little credit to the mali- 
cious accuſations of her enemies, as ſh? now gave 
to the reports which ſne had heard to his prejudice. 
The written evidence of her two ſecretaries being 
produced, ſhe affirmed they had been either intimi- 
dated, tortured, or bribed, into a confeſſion of what 
was abſolutely falſe : ſhe ſaid lhe was not to be con- 
victed but by her own words or hand-writing: ſhe 
defired ſhe might be confronted with her ſecretaries; 
and obſerved, that were ſhe in poſſeſſion or her notes, 
ſhe could anſwer more particularly. Sb demand- 
ed a copy of her proteſt, an advocate to plead her 
cauſe, and an impartial hearing in full parliament, 
Her requeſts were rejzeRed; and the court, after 
having ſat ſeveral days, adjourned to the twenty - 
fifth day of October, at the Star- chamber in Weſt⸗ 
minſter, when all the commiſſiogers appeared, ex- 


cept Shrewſbury an Warwick, 


Nau 
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A.C. 2586. Nau and Curle having ſworn to the letters and 
3 copies which had been produced, ſentence was pro- 
demned . nounced againſt the queen of Scots, for having been 
privy to Babington's plot; and imagined, ſince the 

firſt day of June, divers matters tending to the 

hurt, death, and deſtruction of Elizabeth's perſon, 
contrary to the form of the ſtatute in the commiſ- 

Camden. ſion ſpecified. On the ſame day, the commiſſioners 
publiſhed a declaration, that the ſentence did not 

at all derogate from James king of Scots in his 

title and honour; but that he was in the ſame 

place, degree, and right, as if the ſaid ſentence had 

never been pronounced. To condemn a ſovereign 

princeſs ſo circumſtanced, againſt whom neither 

word, writing, or ſubſcription, could be produced, 

on the teſtimony of her own ſervants, who were re- 

warded for their evidence; and without bringing 

thoſe witneſſes to confront her at her trial, was of 

a piece with that iniquity and inhuman oppreſſion 

to which ſhe had been expoſed ſince the day of her 

arrival in England. The parliament meeting on 

the twenty-ninth day of October, approved the 
ſentence; and, in an addreſs to the queen, deſired 

it might be put in execution. She expreſſed the 

utmoſt averſion to ſuch violent meaſures ; and in- 

treated the two houſes to find ſome expedient to 

ſave her from the neceſſity of taking a ſtep ſo re- 

pugnant to her inclinations : but, at the ſame time, 

ſhe informed them of a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate her 

within a month; ſo that they renewed their inſtances 

for the execution of Mary, and ſhe affected to 

pan amuſe them with myſterious anſwers. On the ſixth 
liked, day of December, the ſentence againſt Mary queen 
of Scots was publicly proclaimed through the whole 
kingdom; and the lord Buckhurſt, with Beale, 

was ſent to notify it to that princeſs, and exhort her 

to prepare for death, When their meſſage was de- 

lived, ſhe betrayed not the leaſt emotion; but, with 

| a chearful 
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4 chearful countenance, thanked God that her 4 C. 1586. 


troubleſome pilgrimage would ſoon be at an end, 
Then Sir Amias Paulet ordered her canopy of 
ſtate to be taken down, and diveſted her of all the 
other badges of royalty : an indignity of which ſhe 
complained in a letter to queen Elizabeth, as well 
as of the unfair uſe which had been made of her let- 
ters and papers. She deſired her body might be ſent 
to France; that ſhe might not be pur to death in 
private; that her ſervants might enjoy the ſmall 
legacies ſhe ſhould bequeath, and be ſuffered to de- 
part in peace to their own country. 

Henry III. of France being appriſed of their pro- 
ceedings againſt Mary, ſent over Bellievre to inter- 
cede for her life with queen Elizabeth. That mi- 
niſter arriving in London, was admitted to an 
audience, and made a very ſtrong remonſtrance in 
favour of the captive queen. After having waited 
ſeveral days for an antwer, he ſent M. de St. Cyr 
to court, renewing his requeſt for Mary's life, and 
deſiring time to make his maſter aequainted with 
the ſituation of that unfortunate princeſs. In an- 
ſwer to this requeſt, he received a verbal meſſage, 
importing that the queen would wait twelve days 
for Henry's remonſtrance. In the mean time, 
Bellievre being admitted to her preſence at Green- 


The French 
king inter- 

cedes in her 
behalf. 


wich, repeated his former arguments, to diſſuade 


her from imbruing her hands in the blood of her 
kinſwoman; an unhappy princeſs, doubly intitled 


to the rights of hoſpitality, as a gueſt and ſuppliant. 
He demonſtrated that the execution of Mary would 


be an outrage againſt the law of nature and nations, 


the dictates of humanity, and the ſuggeſtions of 
Elizabeth's own intereſt; and concluded his ha- 
rangue by telling her, that ſhould ſhe proceed to 
extremities of rigour, his maſter would reſent her 
conduct, as an injury to the common intereſt of all 
kings, and an inlult to every ſovereign in particu- 
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lar. Elizabeth aſking if he was charged to uſe 
ſuch language, he anſwered in the affirmative. 
Have you fuch orders under your maſter's hand ?” 
(ſaid he). He told her they were in letters written 
with the king's own hand: ſhe required him to 
avow this aſſertion in writing; and he wrote with- 
out hefitation. She ſaid ſhe would ſend an ambaſ- 
ſador to Paris to inform Henry of her reſolution : 
when Bellievre was ready to deparr, ſhe defired he 
would tarry two or three days longer; at length 
he received his paſſports, and returned to the con- 
tinent, Notwithſtanding the earneſt manner in 
which Bellievre ſolicited for the life of the Scottiſh 
queen, he is ſaid to have exhorted Elizabeth in 
private to haſten the execution of that princeſs ; 
and ſuch colluſion is not at all improbable, when 
we conſider Henry's implacable animoſity to the 
duke of Guiſe, the kinſman of Mary queen of Scot: 
and. 

The miniſtry of England, in order to pave the 
way for the execution of the Scottiſh queen, took 
care to alarm the nation with falſe ſurmiſes of new 
plots, and projected invaſions. One Stafford, be- 
ing arreſted on ſuſpicion of treaſon, confeſſed that 
he had conferred with De Trappes, ſecretary to 
Chateauneuf, the French ambaſſador in ordinary, 
about hiring a deſperado to murder the queen. De 
Trappes had ſet out for Dover, in hope of over- 
taking Bellievre with ſome diſpatches, when he was 
ſeized upon the road, and conveyed priſoner to the 
Tower of London, Nothing material appearing 
in his papers, the council ſent for Chateauneuf, and 
taxed him with having been concerned in a conſpi- 
racy againſt the queen's life. Stafford being brought 
before the board, inſiſted upon the ambaſſador's 
being privy to the deſign; and his evidence was 
confirmed by Moody, the pretended aſſaſſin. Cha- 
tenuneuf owned that Stafford had mentioned ſome 
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ſuch project to him; but that he had turned him &. C. 1837. 
out of his houſe, and threatened to deliver him into 

the hands of her majeſty. The council reprimand- 

ed him ſharply for having concealed ſuch a trea- 

ſonable defign ; and the queen complained of his 

conduct to Henry, by the mouth of the ambaſſa- 

dor whom ſhe ſent to Paris immediately after the 
departure of Bellievre. By theſe complaints, and 

other pretences of deſigns formed againſt her life, 

ſhe eluded the ſolicitations of Henry in favour of 

the Scottiſh queen. Stafford's plot was deviſed 

for the purpoſe. Rumours were raiſed and induſ- vi 
triouſly propagated to frighten and provoke the 1 
people. A Spaniſh fleet was ſaid to have arrived 1 
in Milford- Haven. It was reported that the Scots 17 79 
had made an irruption into England; that the 
duke of Guiſe had landed with an army in Suſſex; 
that the queen of Scots had eſcaped from priſon ; 
that a rebellion was raiſed in the North; and a new 
conſpiracy hatched to murder the queen, and burn 
the city of London; nay, in ſome counties queen 
Elizabeth was believed to he already murdered. 
Such were the arts practiſed by the miniſtry, to 
excit2 a ferment in the nation, and exaſperate the 
ſubjects againſt the queen of Scots, as the cauſe of 
all theſe calamities. 

James of Scotland was no ſooner informed of 
his mother's diſtreſs, than he diſpatched W. Keith, 
gentleman of his bed-chamber, with a letter to 
Elizabeth, conjuring her to ſpare the life of his 
parent, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf bound 
; by the laws of God and man to revenge her death 
and beſeeching her at any rate to reſpite the execu- 
tion of the ſentence, until he could ſend an ambaſ- 
ſador with further propoſitions, which ſhe might 
find ſatisfactory. She was ſcized with a tranſport 
of indignation when ſhe peruſed this letter; in 
which James preſumed to threaten her with ven- 
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A. C. 1537: geance; but her paſſion ſubſiding, ſhe granted the 
James o deſired reſpite. At length the maſter of Gray, and 


Scotland 
fends two 
ambaſſadors 
extraordina- 
ry to Eng- 
land. 


Sir Robert Melvil, arriving in London, propoſed 
that their king ſhould give the chief of his nobility 
as hoſtages, to ſecure Elizabeth from any future 
practices of his mother, who ſhould reſign her right 
of ſucceſſion to her ſon : and this reſignation ſhould 
be guaranteed by foreign princes. Theſe propo- 
ſals the queen rejected with aiſdain; and, when Sir 
Robert Melvil begged earneſtly that the execution 
might be deferred for a week, ſhe anſwered with 
great emotion, © No; not for an hour.” We have 
already obſerved, that Elizabeth's diſſimulation 
failed her whenever Mary was the ſubject of con- 


' verfation. James recalled his ambaſſadors in a 


94 


paſſion, which however was ſoon cooled by the 
maſter of Gray, who was a penſioner of the queen 
of England. 

Elizabeth now proceeded to act the laſt part of 
the tragedy relating to the unhappy queen of Scot- 
land. In order to poſſeſs her people with an opi- 
nion of her clemency, and averſion to violent mea- 
fures, we have ſeen that ſeveral noblemen had 
thrown themſelves at her feet, beſeeching her to 
take pity, upon them and their poſterity ; and, by 
the death of Mary, provide for the ſafety of reli- 
gion and the realm. This farce they performed 
before the commiſſion was expedited. After the 
fentence was pronounced, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 
twice addreſſed by the parliament, which even re- 
proached her with having refuſed her people jul- 
tice, becauſe ſhe delayed the execution of the ſen- 
tence : ſhe thought it neceſſary to circulate falſe 
reports, and alarm the nation with imaginary dan- 
gers, before ſhe would ſign the death-warrant , and, 
laſtly, ſhe contrived means for inſpiring the peo- 
ple with a belief that this warrant was executed 
without her knowledge, and contrary to her inten- 
£100, 
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tion. She made uſe of Daviſon as her tool on this &. C. 1587. 
occaſion. He had been lately appointed fecretary 
of ſtate for the purpoſe. The queen, in jeeming ben 
terror at thoſe reports, which her own creatures had warrant for 
diffuſed through the kingdom, delivered to Davi- et“ 
ſon an order ſigned -with her own hand, and ſealed Mar, 
with her own ſcal, to make out a warrant for the 
execution of Mary, under the ſanction of the great 
ſea!, and to keep it ſecret in his own cuſtody, until 
he ſhould receive further directions. Next morn- 
ing ſhe ſent two gentlemen ſucceſſively, to deſire 
that Daviſon would not go to the chancellor until 
ſhe ſhould ſee him: when he told her that the chan- 
c-llor had already put the great ſeal to the warrant, 
Ne pretended to be diſſatisfied, and aſked what 
need there was for ſuch hurry ? The order for the 
execution was directed to the earls of Shrewſbury, 
Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, who were ordered 
to ſee the queen of Scots beheaded in their pre- 
ſence. Daviſon, who was well acquainted with the . 
real ſentiments of Elizabeth touching queen Mary, ” 
communicated what had paſſed to the members of 
the privy council, who unanimouſly reſolved that 
the order ſhould'be put in execution. It was im- 
mediately delivered to Beale, who ſummoned the 
noblemen to whom it was directed, and ſet out for 
Fotheringay with two executioners. 
| Mary heard the death-warrant read without ex- That pri 
| hibiting the leaſt marks of diſcompoſure; though c 27 
ſhe expreſſed her ſurprize that the queen of Eng- leah, 
land ſhould conſent to her being executed; and lay- 
ing her hand on a New Teſtament which hap- 


- pened to be upon the table, ſhe ſolemaly protefted, 

" that ſhe had never deviſed, purſued, or conſented 1 
doc any deſign againſt the perſon of Elizabeth. She nl 
5 denied her having had the leaſt concern in Babing- f 


ton's conſpiracy z and inquiring about the fate of 


5 Nau and Curle, aſked whether it had ever been | . N 
. Fi | | Bb 3 heard 
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| A. C. 1587. heard of before, that ſervants were ſuborned and 
| admitted as evidence againſt their maſter ? She de- 
| fired that her confeflor might attend her : a favour 
| which is granted to the worſt of malefactors, tho' 
now cruelly denied to the queen of Scotland, After 
the earls had retired, ſhe eat ſparingly at ſupper; 
and her attendants weeping and lamenting her fate, 
5 ſhe comforted them with a chearful countenance, 
[| telling them they ought not to mourn, but rejoice 
| at the proſpect of her ſpeedy deliverance from a 
| world of mifery, The earl of Kent, who ſeems to 
| have hated her with an uncommon degree of ran- 
| cour, had told her that her life was the death, and 
| her death would be the life, of the proteſtant reli- 
| gion. Mary ſcemed to triumph in this declara- 
[ tion, obſerving to Burgoign her phyſician, that it 
| was a plain acknowledgment of her being put to 
i death on account of religion, and not for any of- 
fence ſhe had committed againſt the perſon of Eli- 
zabeth. After ſupper ſhe reviewed her will, and 
peruſrd the inventory of her effects. Theſe ſhe be- 
| queathed to different individuals ; and divided 
| : her money, which by this time ſhe had recovered, 
| into a number of little purſes, and diſtributed them 
| among her ſervants, whom ſhe warmly recommend- 
ed 9, in al to the king of France and the duke of 
| Guiſe. Going to bed at her uſual hour, ſhe paſſed 
i part cf the night in uninterrupted repoſe; then 
9 riſing, ſpent the remainder in prayer and acts of 
| devotion. 
5 On the day of her death, which was the eighth 
| headed m Of February, ſhe dreſſed herſelf with equal elegance 
joe and decorum; and caufing her will to be read in 
627 the hearing of her ſervants, deſired they would 
take their ſegacies i in good part, as her ability did 
not correſpond with her wiſh:s in their favour. 
M hen Thomas Andrews, high ſheriff of the county, 
came to call her to execution, ſhe was employed in 
prayer. 
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prayer. She came forth with a compoſed counte- . 1887. 
nance, and majeſtic demeanor, with a long veil of 
linen on her head, and in her hand a crucifix of 
ivory. Ar the bottom of the ſtairs, Sir Andrew 
Melvil, maſter of her houſhold, fell upon his 
knees, and ſhedding a flood of tears, lamented his 
misfortune in being doomed to carry the news of 
her unhappy fate to Scotland. Lament not 
* (ſaid ſhe) but rather rejoice, that Mary Stuart 
will ſoon be freed from all her cares. Tell my 
« friends that I die conſtant in my religion, and 
% firm in my fidelity and aſſection towards Scot- 
% land and France. God forgive them who have 
* thirſted after my blood, as the harts do after 
the water brooks. Thou, O God, who art truth 
itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt the inward 
thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how greatly I 
have defired that the realms of England and 
Scotland might be united. Commend me to 
© my fon, and aſſure him I have done nothing 
s prejudicial to the ſtate or crown of Scotland. 
„ Admoniſh him to preferve amity and friend- 
** ſhip with the queen of England; and fee that 
thou do him faithful ſervice.” In this place ſhe 
was received by the four noblemen, who with great 
difficulty were prevailed upon'to allow Melvil, with 
her phyſician, apothecary, ſurgeon, and two female 
attendants, to be preſent at the execution. Then 
the noblemen and the ſheriff going before, and 
Melvil bearing up her train, ſhe walked to the 
ſcaffold, which was raiſed about two feet from the 
floor of the hall, and furniſhed with a chair, a 
cuſhion, and a block, covered with black cloth. 
As ſoon as ſhe had feated herſelf, Beale began to 
read the warrant for her execution; then Fletcher, 
dean of Peterborough, ſtanding withour the rails, 
repeated a long exhortation, which ſhe interrupted 
twice, deſiring him to forbear, as ſhe was firmly 
Bb 4 reſolved 
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A. C. 1587. reſolved to die in the Roman catholic religion, 


in her laſt moments. 


The lords induſtriouſly tormented this poor lady 
They ordered the dean to 
pray; and he proceeded, although ſne told them 
that ſhe could not join with them, and had very 
little time to ſpare for her own devotions. She 
therefore, with her ſervants, fell on her knees, and 
prayed aloud in Latin, from the office of the Virgin 
Mary. When the dean left off ſpeaking, ſne prayed 
again in the Engliſh tongue, fervently recommend- 
ing the church, her fon, and queen Elizabeth, to 
the protection of Almighty God. When her acts 
of devotion were finiſhed, ſhe ordered her women to 
undreſs her for the block; and the executioners 
rudely interfering, bade them ſtand off, ſaying, ſhe 
was not uſed to undreſs herſelf before ſo much com- 
pany, nor accuſtomed to ſuch valets de chambre. 
Her two women burſting into tears, and loud ex- 
clamations of ſorrow, ſhe reminded them, in the 
French language, of her having undertaken for 
their diſcreet behaviour; ſhe embraced them ten- 


derly, bidding them forbear their womaniſh lamen- 


tations, for now ſhe ſhould reſt from all her ſor- 
rows ; then turning to her men ſervants, who were 
overwhelmed with unſpeakable affliction, ſhe, with 
a gracious {mfle, bade them farewel. The two 
executioners kneeling, and aſking her pardon, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe forgave them, and all the authors of her 
death, as freely as ſhe wiſhed God would forgive 
her own tranſgreſſions, She once more made a 
ſolemn proteſtation of her innocence. Her eyes 
were Covered with a linen handkerchief : ſhe laid 
her head upon the block without the leaſt mark of 
perturbation, recited a pſalm, and having repeated 
a pious ejaculation, received the fatal ſtroke. She 
was cruelly mangled by the executioner, who hav- 
ing at length ſevered her head from her body, and 
holding it up in his hand, the dean of Peterborough 
| : | | * exclaimed, 
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exclaimed, ** So let all queen Elizabeth's enemies &. C. 1555. 
„ periſh.” The earl of Kent anſwered, Amen; 
while the reſt of the ſpectators wept and ſighed at 
this affecting ſpectacle. Her women begged they 
might be allowed to perform the laſt offices to their 
dead miſtreſs, offering to pay thrice the value of 
what remained about her breathleſs coarſe ; but their 
requeſt was denied : they were roughly commanded F 
to be gone, and the body was left to the diſcretion 14 
of the executioners, by whom it was indecently is 
ſtripped, and carried into an adjoining room, where 40 
they covered it with a coarſe ruſſet cloth belonging 4 
to an old billiard-table. It was afterwards imbalm- 14 
ed, incloſed in a leaden coffin, and interred with 100 
great pomp and folemnity in the cathedral of Peter- 4 
orough ; from whence her ſon James removed it, _ A 
in the ſequel, to the chapel of Henry VII. in Weſt- PIETY i 
minſter. Li 
Such was the untimely fate of Mary Stuart, a Her cha. 4 
princeſs unmatched in beauty, and unequalled in. 

misfortune. Perhaps the charms of her perſon, 
and the accompliſhments of her ſex, in which ſhe | 
far outſhone all her cotemporarits, contributed as 3! 
much to her ruin, as did her title to the crown of 4 | 
Ergland, which is generaily ſuppoſed to have teen | 
the cauſe of her death. Elizabeth was a woman as | 
well as a politician. She not only dreaded Mary Fit! 
as the rival of her dienity, but allo envied her ſu- [1s 
perior qualifications. Though other motives in- Camden, 1 
fluenced her miniſtry againſt that princeſs, the 4 
queen of England ſeems to have been in a great oy 
meaſure actuated by perſona] malice, founded upon 0 
the reſult of a compariſon betwen her own charac- 1 
ter and that of the all- accompliſhed Mary queen of 1 
Scots. This was the original grudge upon which Al 
all her future rancour was grafted ; for after Mary 
had been detained nineteen years in captivity ; after 1 
thoſe conſpiracies which had been formed in her — | | 
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A.C.15% half by the firſt noblemen in England, were utterly 


cruſhed and extinguiſhed, and Elizabeth's throne 
eſtabliſned upon univerſal popularity; while ſhe 
lived in harmony with the king of France, found 
employment for Philip in the Netherlands, and her 
kingdom was altogether free from difturbance or 
commotion, we cannot ſuppoſe that ſhe really 
thought herſelf in danger from the machinations of 
her priſoner. Had ſhe been guided by political 
views only, perhaps ſhe would have releaſed the 
queen of Scots in the beginning of her captivity. 
In that cafe ſhe would have been exempted from 
the danger of thofe commotions which were excited 
by her impriſonment; and the factions would have 
been continued in Scotland, where ſhe might have 
callly managed both ſides for her own advantage. 
Mary queen of Scots, bating ſome acts of indiſcre- 
tion, excuſable from her youth and inexperience, 
was a lady poſſeſſed of the moſt amiable virtues : 
over and above her amazing beauty, and the ex- 
quiſite ſymmetry of her perſon, ſhe was learned, 
penetrating, invincibly ſecret, liberal, charitable, 
unaffectedly pious, meek, affable, magnanimous, 
and endowed with ſuch fortitude as no adverſity 

could diſcompoſe. | 
When the tidings of Mary's death were brought 
to queen Elizabeth, ſhe affected to expreſs the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, with all the marks of extrava- 
gant forrow. She commanded the members of the 
council to quit her preſence; and Daviſon to be pro- 
ſecuted in the Star-chamber. She wept, wailed, 
and lamented the hard fate of her dear kinſwoman. 
She diſpatched her relation Robert Cary vith a let- 
ter to James king of Scotland, expreſſing her in- 
comparable grief of mind at the Jamentable acci- 
dent which had happened, contrary to her inten- 
tion; and profefling the warmelt regard and affec- 
tion for him and his coaccras, The Scottiſh king 
breathed 


e 
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breathed nothing but revenge againſt thoſe who . C. 255 
had brought his mother to the block. He would 
not admit Cary into his kingdom; but ſent Sir 
George Hume, and the maſter of Melvil, to re- 
ceive his letter on the border. He was not fatis- 
fed with Elizabeth's apology, nor the confinement 
of Daviſon, whom ſhe had ordered to be proſecuted 
in the Star-chamber. The eſtates of Scotland 
meeting at Edinburgh, promiſed to aſſiſt their ſo- 
vereign in revenging his mother's death, with 
their lives and fortunes. But the queen of Eng- Her fon 
Jand had emiſſaries in the court of James, who fe 
found no difficulty in appeaſing his indignation. peaſed. 
They appealed to his prevailing paſſions of fear and 
vanity, They repreſented the danger of engaging 
in a war with England, a rich, powerful nation, 
able to craſh him in one campaign ; and the folly 
of incenſing a people over whom he had the faireſt 
proſpect of reigning, provided he ſhould not pro- 
voke them to take ſome ſtep io the prejudice of 
his ſucceſſion. By fuch remonſtrances, he was diſ- 
ſuaded from commencing hoſtilities, until the arri- 
val of lord Hunſdon as ambaſſador from England, 
a nobleman for whom he had a particular regard, 
and by whom he was eafily prevailed upon to lay Camden. 
aſide all reſolutions of revenge. 

Daviſon was a ſacrifice offered up to the reſent- 
ment of the Scottiſh monarch.- That ſecretary was 
accuſed before the ſtar chamber, of having con- 
temned the queen's orders, violated his oath of fi- 
delity, and neglected the duties of his office. He 
ſaid he would rather be found guilty than preſume 
to conteſt with her majeſty ; proteſted, that if he 
had erred, he had erred through ignorance only, 
and a full perſuaſion that what he did was agreea- 
ble to the queen's intentions. He therefore ſubmit- 
ted to the judgment of the council, was ſentenced 
to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds, and remain 

in 
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4. C. 1587. in priſon during her majeſty's pleaſure. He begged 


Daviſen's 
apology, 


they would intercede in his behalf, that ke might 
be reſtored to the queen's favour ; which, however, 
he did not retrieve, but languiſhed a long time in 
confinement, during which the ſometimes relieved 
his neceſſities. While he remained in cuſtody he 
wrote an apology, addreſſed to Walſingham, to the 
following effect: That before the departure of the 
French and Scottiſh ambaſiadors, he delivered into 
the queen's own hand, the order for the executicn 
of Mary, which ſhe immediately ſigned, defiring it 
might receive the ſanction of the great ſeal. Then 
ſhe bade him ſhew it to Walſingham, who was al- 
ready ſick, ſaying, in deriſion, he would certainly 
die at the ſight of the warrant. She obſerved ſhe 
had delayed it hitherto, that ſhe might not be 


thought to act with violence; but there was a ne- 


ceſſity for its being executed. She broke forth in- 
to paſſionate expreffions againſt Sir Amias Paulet, 
and Sir Drue Drury, becauſe they had not ſpared 
her this trouble, and deſired that Walſingham 
would feel their pulſes touching the affair. Next 
day, when ſhe underſtood that the great ſeal was 
affixed, ſhe blamed Daviſon for his precipitation, ſay- 
Ing, a better courſe might be taken. To which hint 
the ſecretary replied, that the juſteſt courſe was al- 
ways the beſt. Fearing, however, that ſhe wonld 
lay the whole blame upon him, as ſhe had formerly 
imputed the death of the duke of Norfolk to lord 
Burleigh, he communicated the whole tranſaction 
to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, by whom it was impart- 
ed to Burleigh. This nobleman laid it before the 
reſt of the council, who unanimouſly reſolved to 
haſten the execution, and bear an equal ſhare of 
the blame: then Beale was diſpatched with the war- 
rant and letters. On the third day after this reſo- 
lution, Elizabeth relating a dream about Mary's 
death, Daviſon aſked if ſhe had changed her age 
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been deviſed; and defired to know if he had receiv- 
ed any anſwer from Paulet. He produced the let- 
ter, in which that gentleman flately refuſed to un- 
dertake any thing which ſhould be inconſiſtent with 
juſtice and honour. Then ſhe exclaimed, in a vio- 
lent pafſion, againſt the niceneſs of thoſe preciſe 
fellows who promiſed mighty matters, but indeed 
would perform nothing for her ſafety. She accuſed 
them of perjury, in breach of their aſſociation- vow; 
and obſerved, that there were ſome perſons who 
would ſtill do it for her ſake. Daviſon repreſented 
the injuſtice and diſhonour of ſuch proceedings, 
expatiated upon the danger that would accrue to 
her reputation, and told her that the council had 
already taken order in the affair. He- likewiſe de- 
clared, that on the very day of Mary's death, 
ſhe had chid him, becauſe the queen of Scots was 
not yet executed. 


The parliament meeting on the fifteenth day of proceedings 
February, a motion was made in the houſe of com- in Pali. 


mons, to preſent an addreſs of thanks to her maje- 
ſty, for having put the queen of Scots to death : 
but this did not pals, becauſe it would have fixed 
upon Elizabeth an imputation which ſhe ſought ſo 
eagerly to avoid. A petition, with a directory, or 
book of diſcipline, from the puritans, being pre- 
ſented to the houſe, and ſeconded by four gentle- 
men, the queen ſent for the book, and committed 
the four members to the Tower, for having pre- 
ſumed to meddle in church- matters, in contempt 
of her repeated inhibition. A motion was made 
to addreſs her for the releaſe of the impriſoned 
members; but over-ruled, and they continued 


387 
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Camden. 


in confinement, until the parliament was diſſolved. 


This {everity did not hinder the commons from 
2 a ſubſidy; and afterwards a benevolence 
or the ſupport of the war in the Netherlands: 
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A C. 1587. ſhe met with the like indulgence from the lords and 


Rymer. 


the clergy aſſembled in convocation. 

Such a ſupply was abſolutely neceſſary, to pre- 
vent the ruin of the confederates in the Low Coun- 
tries. « Leiceſter, during his adminiſtration, -had nor 
only exerciſed the moſt arbitrary and deſpotic pow- 
er, but allo encouraged factions, which had well 
nigh deſtroyed the union of the provinces. Stanley 
and York, whom he had appointed governors of 
Zutphen and Deventer, betrayed their truſt, and ſur- 
rendered their forts to the prince of Parma; and 
the ftates fearing that all the other Engliſh gover- 
nors of his nomination would follow their treache- 
rous example, elected prince Maurice proviſionally 
ſtadtholder and governor-general in his abſence. 


The ftates: Then they wrote a letter to Elizabeth, complaining 


general 


complain of that Leiceſter had iſſued placarts againſt trade, and 


Leiceſſer's 


conduct. 


committed their towns to the charge of ſuſpected 
perſons, protected traitors, and reſtrained the pow- 
er of the ſtates, Lord Buckhurſt was ſent pver to 
compromiſe the quarrel: and then they extended the 
liſt of their grievances againſt the earl of Leiceſter. 
They taxed him with having refuſed inſtructions; 
nominated counſellors of ſtate; quartered his own 
arms on the ſeal of rhe ſtates; coined roſe nobles, 
to paſs for double their intrinſic value; inſtituted a 
new court cf exchequer ; filled the colleges of the 
admiralty with unqualified perſons; hindered the 


levy of fix thouſand Germans; and excited the com- 


mon people againſt the magiſtrates. Elizabeth was 
not pleaſed with theſe complaints, which produced 
an animoſity between Leiceſter and Buckhurſt. Sir 
John Norreys was recalled : the Engliſh troops were 
greatly diminiſhed and ftarving for want of pay; 
Gueldres was betrayed to the enemy, and the prince 
of Parma had inveſted Sluys. The queen diſpatch- 
ed Leiceſter with five thouſand men to the relief 
of this place, which, however, de could not ſuc- 
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cour; and therefore marched into Zealand, where A C. .. 
he renewed his old practices, while Sluys was ob- 

liged to capitulate. The earl having render: d'nim- 

ſelf extremely odious to the people and the ſtates of 

the Netherlands, reſolved to employ force in the 
execution. of his projects. His deſign was to ap- 
prehend and put to death John Olden Barnevelt, and 

thirteen other ſtrenuous oppoſers of his arbitrary 
meaſures, and to ſeize Dort, Enckhuiſen, Leyden, 

and other places: but his deſign being diſcovered, 

the queen recalled him to England, obliged him to Czmien, 
reſign his government, and ſeat over the lord Wil- Gage. 
loughby to command the Engliſh forces. 

Elizabeth having been appriſed in the begin- progrer of 
ning of the year that Philip of Spain had begun to S 
make preparations for invading England, ſent Sir gaint the 

Francis Drake with a fleet of ſhips to deſtroy his zu. 
veſſels, and intercept his proviſions. - This com- 
mander ſunk two gallies in the bay of Cadiz, took, 
burned, and deſtroyed, an hundred veſſels loaded 
with proviſions, and munition of war, together with 
a galleon of fourteen hundred tons belonging to the 
marquis of Santa Cruz; and another of Reguſa, 
loaden with merchandize. He then reduced three 
forts at cape St. Vincent, and deſtroyed all the boats 
and ſmall craft along the coaſt as far as Caſcaes, 
at the -mouth of the Tagus, where the marquis of 
Santa Cruz lay with his ſquadron : but he could 
not be provoked to hazard an engagement. After 
thele exploits, Drake failed to the Azores, and in 
his way took the St. Philip, a carrack of enormous 
bulk, returning from the Eaſt Indies, richly laden. 

He not only gained an immenſe booty, but allo 
found papers on board which ſerved to inſtruit the _ , 
Eagliſn in the nature of the Eaſt Indian commerce. 

Theſe depredations ſerved only to ſtimulate Phi- a c. 1533. 
lip in his preparations for war, againſt Elizabeth, 
who had not only interrupted the trade of his ſub- 

jects 
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A. c. _ jects to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; but, by ſuccour. 
ing the ſtates, prevented him from putting an end 
to the troubles in the Netherlands. He reſolved 
therefore to make a conqueſt of England, which 
being an open country, without fortified towns, 
muſt at once fall to him who ſhould conquer in the 
field. He procured from the pope a conſecrated 
banner, with freſh bulls for excommunicating Eli- 
Zabeth as an heretic, publiſhing a cruſade againſt 
her, and abſolving her ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance. He pretended to be the next catholic 
heir to the crown of England, as a deſcendant from 
the two daughters of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caſter : and he determined to diſembark his forces 
at the mouth of the river Thames, in the nieghbour- 

Philip pre- hood of London. For the purpoſes of this expe- 

pares 210” dition, he equipped one hundred and thirty ſhips, 

mament a- manned with nineteen thouſand two hundred and 

vg Fas- ninety ſoldiers, eight thouſand three hundred and 
fifty ſeamen, two thouſand and eighty galley-ſlaves, 
and mounted with two thouſand-three hundred and 
ſixty peces of cannon. - The duke of Parma was 
ordered to provide tranſports, and an army of five 
and twenty thouſand men, to be conveyed to Eng- 
land as ſoon as the Spaniſh fleet ſhould appear on 
the coaſt of Flanders. The duke, in purſuance of 
his orders, cauſed a great number of large flat - bot- 
tomed veſſels to be built for the tranſportation of 
the cavalry ; provided other ſhips for the foot ſol- 
diers, and quartered his troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Gravelines, Dunkirk, and Newport ; ſe- 
ven hundred Engliſh fugitives having inliſted un- 
der his banner, to aſſiſt in the e of their 
own country. 

ne having learned the particulars of this 

El zabeth, formidable armament, which was ſtiled the Invin- 

tor the de. cible Armada, took the neceſſary precautions for 


fence of the . . g . . 
kuglom. giving the Spaniards a warm reception. Having 
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equipped. a conſiderable fleet, ſhe created Charles 4. ©. 1588. 


lord Howard of Effingham lord admiral of Eng- 
land; and he was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron to 
the Weſt, where he was joined by Sir Francis Drake; 
now appointed vice-admiral. She ordered lord 
Henry Seymour, ſecond ſon to the duke of Somer- 
ſet, . to cruize along the coaſt of Flanders, with for- 
ty Engliſh and Flemiſh ſhips, to prevent the prince 
of Parma from putting to ſea with his forces; 
Twenty thouſand men were cantoned along the 
ſouthern coaſt of England; another body of well 
diſciplined troops encamped at Tilbury, near the 
mouth of the Thames, under the conduct of the 
earl of Leiceſter, whom the queen created general 
in chief of all her forces; and the lord Hunſdon 
commanded a third army, amounting to fix and 
thirty thouſand horſe and foot, for the defence of 
her majeſty's perſon. Arthur lord Gray, Sir Fran- 
cis Knolles, Sir John Norreys, Sir Richard Bing- 
ham, and Sir Roger Williams, men renowned for 
their valour and experience, were conſulted about 
the management of the war by land. In purſuance 
of their advice, all the landing- places on the coaſt 
were fortified and garriſoned, from Hull to the Land's 
end, and Milford Haven: the militia of the coun- 
try was armed, and regulated under proper officers, 
who received inſtructions for interrupting the diſ- 
embarkation of the enemy, waſting the country 
before them, and amuſing them with flight ſkir- 
miſhes and continual alarms, until tze army could 
be aſſembled at the place, in order to give them 
battle. The queen impriſoned ſome ſuſpected 
papiſts ; ſent new inſtructions to Sir William Fitz- 
williams lord deputy of Ireland; and, by her friends 
in Scotland, inſtigated James againſt the Roman 
catholics and the Spaniſh faction. That prince was 
more afraid than ſhe, of the ſucceſs of ſuch an in- 
vaſion, which would have deprived him of his fair 

NuMsB, LIX, © © ſuc- 
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4. C 1558. ſucceſſion, and expole his native kingdom to the 
arms of a foreign conqueror. The lord Maxwell 
returning from Spain, landed at Kircudbright, 
where he began to aſſemble troops, as if he had 
expected the Spaniards would make a deſcent in 
Galloway. James being informed of theſe practices, 
marched againſt him with fuch expedition, that with 
difficulty he eſcaped in a bark; but was purſued, ta- 

Camden. . K | ah, 
ken, and impriſoned. | 

Fruitleſs Philip and Elizabeth, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 

negotiati's Parations for offence and defence, endeavoured to 

lere amuſe each other with a negotiation, to gain time, 
until the one ſhould be able to ſtrike, and the other 
to ward off the intended blow. The duke of Par- 
ma having received a commiſſion for treating, the 
Engliſh envoys repaired to Oftend, although the 
eſtates of the Netherlands had refuſed to concur in 
the treaty, and the conferences were opened at 
Bourbourg. The Engliſh commiſſioners propoſed 
a truce, which was rejected. Then they defired 
that the ancient alliance ſhould be renewed between 
England and the houſe of Burgundy ; that all the 
foreign troops ſhould be withdrawn from the Low 
Countries; that the people ſhould be ſecured in 
their hberties, and indulged with a toleration in 
matters of religion; and that the money which 
queen Elizabeth had lent them ſhould be repayed 
by the king of Spain. The debates upon theſe ar- 
ticles were {pun out, until the Spaniſh Armada ap- 
peared in the channel; and then the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners were diſmiſſed with a ſafe- conduct to 
Calais. | 
Alonzo Perez de Guzman, duke of Medina-Si- 
donia, commander of the Spaniſh fleet, had failed 
from Liſbon on the twenty-ninth day of May; 
but being overtaken by a ſtorm, the ſhips were diſ- 
perſed; though in a few days, they re- aſſembled at 
Corunna, and in the neighbonring harbours. Ef- 
Vi of * | fingham, 
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exaggerated account of the damage received by the 
Spaniſh travy, ſet fail towards Spain, with a view 
to attack and deftroy them in their harbours: but 
the wind ſhifting, he returned to Plymouth, on 
the ſuppofition that they might chuſe this favoura- 
ble gale to enter the Engliſh channel while he was 
abſent. - This was really the caſe: they had pro- 
bably paſſed him jh a fog; for on the very day af- 
ter his return to port, being the nineteenth of July, 
the Spaniſh fleet was feen off the Lizard, on the 


coaſt of Cornwall. The admiral forthwith ordered The Spaniſh 


his ſhips to be towed out to ſea, againſt a ſtrong 
breeze that-blew in ſhore; and then he-detened the 
Armada ſailing up the channel in line of battle, like 
ſo many lofty caſtles floating on the boſom of the 
ſea. He allowed them to paſs, that he might have 
the advantage of the wind, and dipatched his bro- 
ther- in- law, Sir Edward Hoby, to court for a ſur- 
ther ſupply of men and ſhipping. Upon this occa- 
ſion many noblemen, and perſons of faſnion, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by fitting out ſhips at their own 
expence, and engaging as volunteers in the ſervice 
of theit country. Among theſe were the earls of 
Oxferd, Northumberland, and Cumberland, Sir 
Thomas and Sir Robert Cecil, and the celebrated 
Sir Walter Raleigh. - On the twenty-firſt day of 
July, the admiral, ſeconded by Drake, Hawkins, 
and Forbiſher,- attacked the rear of the Armada, 
commanded by John Martinez de Recalde, and 
maintained the engagement about two houts, pour- 
ing in their broad- ſides, and tacking about with ad- 
mirable dexterity. They did not chuſe to engage 
the enemy more cloſely, becauſe they were greatly 
inferior to the Spaniards in the number of thips, 
guns, men, and in weight of metal; nor could they 
pretend to board ſuch lofty ſhips, without a mani- 
teſt diſadvantage. Nevertheleſs, two Spaniſh gal- 
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4. C..r;88. leons were diſabled and taken. On the twenty= 


third day of July, the duke of Medina-Sidonia bore 
own upon the Engliſh fleet, and both ſides ſtrove 
r ſome time to gain the weather-gage : at length 
the battle began, and was fought with great con- 
fuſion and various ſuceeſs ; though: the loſs on ei- 
ther ſide was not conſiderable. his engagement 
was followed by a ceſſation, becauſe the lord - admi- 
ral could not renew hoſtilities, until he received a 
ſupply of powder and ammunition. On the twen- 
ty-fifth, a Portugueſe galleon was taken, notwith- 
ſtanding the vigorous efforts of Don Diego Telles 
Enriquez, who brought three galeaſſes to her al- 
ſiſtance. On the twenty-ſeventh, the Armada an- 
chored before Calais, and were again attacked by 
the Engliſh fleet, now reinforced, and amounting 
to one hundred and forty ſhips, well manned and 
provided for action. The Spaniſh admiral preſſed 
the duke of Parma for a 0 nter of forty fly- 
boats, that he might be the better enabled to deal 
with the light Engliſh frigates ; and he did not 
doubt but by this time the Netherland. forces. were 
embarked for the deſcent upon England. The duke 
was nat at all prepared to join the Armada. His 
veſſels. were leaky, and deſtitute of proviſions ; the 
greater part of his ſeamen had deſerted: the troops 
were not yet embarked; and the harbours of Dun- 
kirk and Nieuport were blocked up by a ſquadron 
of ſhips belonging to Holland and Zealand. After 
lord Effingham had cannonaded the Armada for 
ſome time, he prepared eight fire-ſhips;' and at 
midnight ſent them, under the conduct of Young 
and Prowle, into the midſt of the enemy, where, 
being ſet on fire, they produced univerſal terror 
and confuſion. The duke of Medina-Sidonia or- 


dered his captains to flip their cables, and put to | 


tea with all expedition. They practiſed this expe- Þ* 
dient, but with ſuch diſorder, that they ran foul of Þ? 
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each other in the dark; and their whole navy was 4. C. 1588. 
filled with tumult. and uproar. A large galeaſs, 


1 


commanded by Don Hugo de Moncada, 19 85 


loſt her rudder, next day ſtruck upon the ſands of 
Calais; and was, after a very deſperate engage 


ment, taken by three Engliſh captains, who found 
on board a great quantity of gold, and delivered the 
veſſel and guns as a perquiſite to the governor of 
Calais. The Engliſh fleet taking the advantage of 
the enemy's. confuſion, engaged them with great 
fury, as they endeavoured to re- aſſemble off Gra- 
velines. The engagement began at four o'clock 


in the morning, and laſted till ſix in the Ae 
Meteren. 


The Engliſh having the advantage of wind a 


t , 


tide, handled. them ſo roughly, that thirteen of Care, 
their beſt ſhips were either ſunk or driven aſhore, where it is 
ne of their gallcons was taken, and another fell defeated ana 
into the hands of the Zealanders. The duke of 


Medina, Sidonia being driven towards the coaſt of 
Zealand, held a council of war, in which it was re- 
ſolved, that, as their ammunition began to fail, 
their ſhips had receiyed great damage, and they 
deſpaired of being joined by the take of Parma, 
they ſhould return to Spain, by failing round the 
Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the iſland of Ireland. 
Accordingly. they proceeded to the northward, and 
were followed by the Engliſh fleet as far as Flam- 
borough-head, where they came up with the fugi- 
tives; and the Spaniſh admiral, intimidated by the 
proſpect of a long and dangerous voyage, would 
have ſurrendered, . had he been attacked by the 
Engliſh navy. But a council being called by lord 
Effingham to regulate, the particulars of the en- 
gagement, it appeared upon enquiry, that their 
ammunition. was almoſt exhauſted; ſo that they 
were obliged to let the Spaniſh fleet proceed on 
their voyage, While they returned to the Downes. 
That very night the Armada was terribly ſhattered 
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f 4. C. 1338. jn ſtorm. Seventeen of the ſhips, having five 
ö thouſand men on board, were afterwards caſt away 
1 upon the weſtern iſles, and the coaſt of Ireland. 
Some were wrecked on the vocks of Norway, and 
many perifhed-by fire, and other accidents. Seven 
hundred Spaniards landing in Scotland, were treat- 
ed with humanity by James z - and, with the con- 
ſent of Elizabeth, ſent over to the duke af Parma 
in the Netherlands; but thoſe who gat aſhore in 
Ireland, were butchered by the natives, or che lord 
deputy. Of the whole Armada, three and fifty 
ſhips only returned to Spain, in a miſerable condi- 
tion; and the commanders imputed their ill ſuc- 
ceſs to their not being joined by the duke of Parma, 
0 and their being too reh reſtricted co the letter 
| of their inſtructions. 
| I The Engliſh ſtruck two medals to Nerpetussr the 
memory of the -Arinada's miſcarriage z.. and the 
king of Spain bore his diſappointment with great 
fortitude. He ordered a general thankſgiving to 
0 God and the ſaints, that the. misfortune. was not 
greater; and treated the ſoldiers and ſcamen with 
uncommon humanity. Nor was Elizabeth back- 
ö ward in acknowledging the divine protection, in 
public prayer and changing She had animated 
the army at Tilbury with her preſence; and now 
made a ſolemn proceſſion in triumph through the 
city of London. She rewarded the lord admiral 
with 2 penſion : ſhe. ſent Sir Robert Sidney-:as her 
ambaſſador to James of Scotland, to thank that 
monerch for the alacrity with which he had offered 
his al Ullance againſt the Spaniards, and to amuſe 
him with promiſes which were never performed : 
but her joy was interrupted by the death of her 
favourite Leiceſter, who was ſeized with a fever, 
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Death of the 


i — expired at Cornbury-lodge in Oxfordſhire, 
| Leiceſter, when the patent was actually drawn for creating 
him queen's lieutenant, in the government of 

England 
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England and Ireland. Notwithſtanding her ſorrow &. O. 588. 
for this event, ſhe ordered his effects to be ſold at ©*m4en- 
public auction, to pay his debts to the crown. Af 
ter all the encomiums which have been beſtowed 

on Elizabeth for her conduct, in the precautions 
taken againſt the Spaniſh armament, ſhe certainly 
hazarded the ſafety of her kingdom, by her parſi- 
monious diſpoſition, and blind attachment to this 
favourite: for her ſhips were very poorly ſupplied 
with ammunition and proviſion ; and her captain- 
general by land was utterly devoid of courage, con -- 
duct, experience, and diſeretion. Inſtead of pro- 
tecting and ſecuring the union of the eſtates of the 
Low. Countries, by a ſage and upright adminiſtra- 
tion, he had kindled diſſentions among them, which 
were not extinguiſhed at his death; and theſe pre- 
vented them from profiting by the inactivity of the 
duke of Parma, whilſt his forces were drawn down 
to the ſea-ports of Flanders. 

After the diſperſion of the Armada, that noble- 
man inveſted Bergen-op-Zoom, which was defend- 
ed by an Engliſh garriſon, under the command of 
lord Willonghby, who acted with ſuch vigour and 
intrepidity, that he was obliged to abandon the en- 
terprize. Before Leiceſter died, the puritans were 
by his encouragement” grown to an intolerable de- 
gree of inſolence. They publiſhed ſcurrilous libels 
againft the liturgy and conſtitution of the church, 
and even ſet up the preſbyterian form of diſcipline 
in ſeveral counties. In France the duke of Guile Kine of 
was become ſo powerful and popular, that he inſti- fg ne. 
gared the Parifians to make barricadoes in their dug of 
ſtreets, . and prepare for attacking the king in his 
palace of the Louvre; ſo that Henry was obliged 
to quit his capital, and make a diſhonourable peace 
with the chiets of the league: but, in the month of 
December he revenged this outrage upon the duke 
and his brother the cardinal, whom he cauſed to 
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392 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1538. be aſſaſſinated at Blois; an act of barbarity which 
Mezerai, Produced an open rebellion of the League, and the 
city of Paris, 5 | 

England en- Elizabeth now enjoyed ſuch tranquility as ſhe had 
jene cat not Known ſince her acceſſion to the thrane. Her 
Tan4""Y- formidable rival was no more. The king of Spain 
4 was diſabled from proſecuting his reſentment; the 
4 affairs of the ſtates in the Low Countries began to 
1 aſſume a more favourable aſpect, under the wiſe 
conduct of count Maurice; and the king of Scots 
was entirely governed by thoſe who received pen- 
ſions from England. He had ſent ambaſſadors to 
Denmark, to treat of a marriage with the eldeſt 
daughter of that monarch ; but his chancellor Mait- 
land, who was influenced by Elizabeth, limited the 
powers of the envoys in ſuch a manner, that the Da- 
niſh king imagining they wanted to trifle with him, 
beſtowed the princeſs upon the duke of Brunſwick. 
The queen of England had recommended the ſiſter 
of Henry king of Navarre as a wife to James, who 
ſent the lord Tungland into France, on pretence ot 
negotiating an affair with her brother, though in 
reality to ſee and make a report of Catherine. The 
deſign of Elizabeth was to protract the treaty about 
this match as long as ſhe could ſtart objections : for 
ſhe imagined that James would not be ſa eaſily ma- 
naged were he once married to a woman of ſenſe 
and diſcernment, or connected by ſuch an alliance 

with a prince of power and capacity. | 
A.C. 1589. In the beginning of the following year, the Scot- 
tiſh miniſtry intercepted letters, by which it ap- 
peared that the earls of Huntley, Errol, Crawford, 
and Bothwel, ſon to a baſtard of James V. main- 
tained a correſpondence with the duke of Parma, 
who had ſupphed them with a ſum of money to raiſe 
diſturbances in Scotland. They had diſpatched co- 
lone} Sempil to follicit Philip for another invaſion : 
Bothwell undertook to ſeize the king's perſon ; but 
was 
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was diſappointed ; the other three advanced with a A. C. 1559. 
body of forces towards Aberdeen; but the king aſ- 


ſembling a greater number of troops, they were ob- 
liged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and remained in 
cuſtody, until the new queen arrived in Scotland, 
The king of Denmark had another daughter un- 
married; and James laying aſide his deſign upon 
Catherine de Bourbon, ſent the earl Mareſchal as his 
ambaſſidor to Copenhagen, to demand this prin- 


ceſs in marriage. Though her father was by this Camden, 


time dead, the treaty of marriage was concluded 
with the ſtates of the kingdom; and the princeſs 
embarking about Michaelmas for Scotland, was dri- 
ven by a ſtorm into Norway. James, impatient 
to ſee his bride, ſailed thither in October, attended 
by his chancellor, ſeveral noblemen, and a nume- 
rous retinue. The nuptials were ſolemnized at Up- 
flo: they paſſed the winter in Denmark; ſet fail 


for Scotland in the ſpring, and landing at Leith in eſpoutes 


the beginning of May, the new queen was crown- 
ed in the church of Holyrood- abbey. 

During theſe tranſactions, Philip earl of Arundel, 
a priſoner in the Tower, having expreſſed his joy 
at the arrival of the Spaniſh Armada in the channel, 
and cauſed a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt to be ſaid for 
its ſucceſs, was now brought to his trial, convicted 
of high treaſon, and condemned. The ſentence, 
however, was not executed, though he was detain- 
ed a priſoner to his dying day; and ſpent his time 


in the moſt auſtere exerciſes of devotion. The par- he partia- 
lament meeting in February, petitioned the queen to ment . 
denounce war againſt the king of Spain, as the root auen 
and fountain of all the conſpiracies and rebellions declare war 


which had been hatched and raifed againſt her ma- 
jeſty. To defray the expence of this war, they 
granted an extraordinary ſubſidy; and, on the 
twenty-ninth day of March, Sir Chriſtopher Hat- 
ton, who had lately been appointed chancellor on 
8 | | the 
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A. . 1589. 


Sir Francis 
Drake and 
Sir John 
Norrevs ſa!! 
upon an ex- 
pedition to 
Spain and 
Portugal. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
the death of Bromley, told them it was her ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure that they ſhould be diſſolved. 
Though Elizabeth was thus enabled to carry the 
war into Spain, ſhe did not think proper to riſque 
her ſubſidies upon the precarious iſſue of an expen- 
ive expedition. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, had 
arrived in England, and ſollicited her for ſupplies 
to aſſert his title to the crown of Portugal. As Phi. 
lip continued to oppreſs that nation, this was judg- 
ed a favourable conjuncture for raiſing Don Anto- 
nio to the throne. Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John 
Norreys, undertook his reſtoration, as private ad- 
venturers the queen permitting them to raiſe for- 
ces, and equip à fleet, which was joined by ſix 
ſhips of her navy. The emperor of Morocco, jeal- 
ous of Phihp's power, promiſed to lend two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns to Don Antonio, who ſent 
his own ſon to Fez, as an hoſtage for the repay- 
ment of the money: but the Moor did not perform 
his promiſe, becauſe Philip delivered into his hands 
the fortreſs of Arzila. Drake and Norreys having 
embarked about twelve thouſand foldiers and ſailors, 
ſet ſail in April from Plymouth, with a fleet of one 
hundred and forty- ſix veſſels, and landing near Fer- 
rol, inveſted Corunna. They took the lower town by 
aſſault; but the upper part, ſituated on a rock, they 
could not reduce for want of artillery. The count 
de Andrada marching to its relief with a body of 
eight thouſand men, they railed the ſiege, and at- 
tacked him at the bridge of Burgos, where he was 
defeated. The troops being greatly diminiſhed by 
an  epidemical diſtemper, they reimbarked, and 
ſteering toward the coaſt of Portugal, were joined 
by the earl of Effex, and Sir Roger Williams 
with a regiment, The firſt had ſtole from court 
without the queen's knowledge. Landing again 
near Peniche, they reduced that place, and march- 
ing to Liſbon, entered the ſuburbs of that city; "_ 

| the 


the towa being defended by a ſtrong garriſon of A. C. 158g» 
Spaniards, the mortality ſtill raging among the Eng- 
lth troops, and not a foul ſtirring in behalf of Don 
Antonio, they proceeded to Caicacs, which Drake 
had taken, and having ſeized threeſcore veſſels la- 
den with gorn, belonging ta the Hanſe towns, re- 
imbarked for England. In their return they plun- 
dered Vigo; and, in the latter end of June, arrived 
at Plymouth, without having indemnified them- 
ſelyes for the expence of the expedition, in which 
ix thouſand men periſhed by ſickneſs. lte 
The Hanſe- towns ſent ambaſſadors to complain 
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of Drake's having ſeized their ſhips ; but, inſtead 
of receiving ſatisfaction, the Engliſh miniſtry gave 
them to underſtand, that in the patent granted to 
them by Edward III. it was expreſly ſtipulated, that 
they ſhould not trade to any country openly at war 
with England; that proviſions were contraband, 
and ſuhject to confiſcation; and that they had no 
reaioa to complain of the capture of their veſſels, as 
the queen had cautioned them againſt importing 


ſuch proviſion into Spain and Portugal. This year cmd. 
was not leis remarkable in France than the former 

had been in England. Henry III. ſeeing himſelf Heory 111, 
in danger of being oppreſſed by the League, called pe. 


France aſ- N 


in the king of Navarre and the Huguenots to his ſſinated. 
aſſiſtancce. Theſe auxiliaries enabled him to form ca b 
the blockade of Paris, with an army of eight and the king of 
thirty thouſand men; and he was on the point of Ware. 
reducing the place, when he was ſtabbed by Jaques 
Clement, a Jacobin friar. In his laſt moments he 
declared the king of Nayarre his ſucceſſor; and that 
prince aſſumed. the name of Henry IV. Though 
his Swils troops, and ſome of the French nobility, 
took the oath of allegiance to the new monarch, he 
was deſerted by the duke D'Epernon, and other 
perſons of diſtinction; diſowned by the League as 
an heretic, and in danger of being abandoned by 

the 
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He receives 
a reinforce- 
ment of 
Engliſh 
troops. 


andinveſted Meulan; the ſiege of which, however, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

- Huguenots, who perceived him wavering in 

lee 

In chis emergency, he retired to Normandy with 
ſeven thoufand men; the duke de Mayenne purſu- 
— . with a numerous army. At length he was 
reduced to the alternative of making a Rand at 
Arques againſt four times the number of his troops, 
or of embarking at Dieppe, and taking refuge in 
England. He had already ſollicited ſuccours from 
Ehzabeth; and, in hope of their ſpeedy arrival, re- 
ſolved to ſtand the brunt of an attack from the duke 
de Mayenne, general of the League, ho was re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. In a little time after 
this action, Peregrine lord Willoughby arriving 
With a reinforcement of four thouſand men, and a 
ſum of money; and Henry being joined by the 
duke of Lengueville, the count de Soiſſons, and 
the marechal d' Aument, he advanced to Paris, and 
made himſelf maſter of the ſuburbs of that capital: 
but he could not reduce the city, which was de- 
ſended by the army of the League, commanded by 
the duke de Mayenne, who had proclaimed the old 
cardinal de Bourbon king of France, and acted' as 
his lieutenant. Henry abandoning his enterprize, 
retreated to Normandy, great part of which he 
fubdued, together with Le Maine and Touraine; 
then the Engliſh troops returned to their own 
country. [4311 | of al. $134 ; 
* Philip king of Spain inſiſted upon being declared 
protector of France, in conſideration of the ſuc- 
cours he had granted to the League; and his party 
in that kingdom was ſo ſtrong, that the duke de 
Mayenne, not daring to oppoſe his demand direct- 
ly, found ſome difficulty in delaying the nomina- 
tion, until the arrival of the pope's legate, who 
would in all probability claim it for his holineſs. 
In the mean time, this general recovered. Pontoiſe 


the 
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the king obliged him to raiſe. Henry, in his turn &. C 1550. 1 
ſat down before Dreux; and the duke, reinforced bf 
with two thouſand Spaniſh horſe under count Eg- by. 
mont, paſſed the Seine, in order to relieve the . bY 
place. The king met him near Ivry, and an ob- the butt cr 1 
ſtinate battle enſuing, gained a complete victory; ln. ö 4 
after which he advanced to Paris, and tried to re- 67 
duce it by famine. Thirteen thouſand of the in- | 
habitants actually died of hunger; but Henry, 1 
through a princely exceſs of generoſity and com- . 
paſſion, allowed all the old men, women, and chil- 1. 
dren, to paſs in ſafety through his camp; ſo that 44 
the place, difencumbered of ſo many uleleis mouths, 8 
was enabled to hold out till the latter end of Au- 1 
guſt, when the duke of Parma marched with the 4 
Spaniſh army from the Netherlands to its relief. Mezersi, 1 
His arrival obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade ; 1 


but the duke avoided a battle, and retreated im- | | } 


mediately to the Low Countries. Nevezthelels, cms. 1 1 
the king's intereſt gained ground; his cauſe was 1188 
eſpouſed by the chief of the nobility, and the | 1 
League was not a little diſconcerted by the death of 1 
S their titular king the old cardinal of Bourbon. At 9 
* the ſametime Henry was ſupplied by the queen of Wo 
England with ſums of money for levying German * 
= auxiliaries under the prince of Anhault: yet ſhe 1 
= was too good an œconomiſt to lend money without ä vB 
ſufficient ſecurity, if ſuch ſecurity could be obtain- 111 
ed. Henry's agents found means to ſatisfy, her in 1 
this particular. In the Netherlands ſhe poſſeſſed 's N 
© Oftend, beſides the other cautionary towns, for the Wi 
ſums ſhe had advanced to the ſtates of Brabant and ! 1 
Flanders. She involved herſelf in no unneceſſary M 
expence : - ſhe lived in a very penurious manner; 1 
ſo that very few even of her on courtiers taſted | 1 
her bounty; and ſhe found means to annoy the 1 
public enemy at the expence of private adven- | 


turers, We have ſeen how Drake ' haraſſed the 
Spa- 
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A. C. 1590. Spaniards, both in the European ſeas and in Ame- 


Diſturbances 
in Ireland. 


Camden. 


rica; at this period the earl of Cumberland ſailing 
to the Azores, took. and demoliſhed the caſtle of 
Fayal, and brought home a great number of rich 
Prizes. 

In the courſe of this year, ſ{gme diſturbances hap- 
pened in Ireland, partly owing to the ferocity of 
the natives, and partly occaſioned by the oppreſ- 
ſive conduct of Fitzwiltams the lord deputy. The 
earl of Tiroen having cauſed Hugh Gavilloch, the 
natural ſon of Shan O Neale, to be ſtrangled, was 
ſummoned to England, where he obtained the 
queen's pardon, upon his ſolemnly engaging that 
he would live in peace with Tirlogh: Leinigh, and 
all his neighbours ; that he would not aſſume the 
title of O Neale, impoſe taxes, exerciſe any juriſ- 
diction, intercept ammunition or proviſions intend- 
ed for the uſe of the Engliſn garriſons, nor admit 
into his territories monks, friars, or malcontents. 


This nobleman was very punctual in fulfilling his 


engagements, and poſſeſſed many excellent qualifi- 
cations, both of mind and body. Hugh Roe Mac 
Mahon, a powerful lord in Monaghan, having 
exacted the tax called Bonaghty from the people, 
according to the cuſtom of Ireland, was apprehend- 
ed by order of the lord deputy, tried by a jury of 
common ſoldiers, condemned, executed, and his 
eſtate divided berween ſome of his own ſept and the 
Engliſh ſettlers. Brian O Rork, the chieftain of 
another powerful ſept in the county of Brenn, ap- 
prehending the ſame fate, broke out in open rebel 
lion; but being routed by Sir Richard Bingham, 
governor of Connaught, he fled into Scotland; 
and, being claimed by Elizabeth, was delivered in- 
to the hands of that princeſs, who cauſed him to be 
tried and executed at J. ondon. 

In the midſt of theſe fortunate events, the queen 
ſuſtained irreparable loſs in the perſon of Sir Fran- 
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cis Walſingham ſecretary of ftate, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and knight of the garter: he 
was a conſummate ſtateſman, 1nviolably attached 
to the intereft of his ſovereign. He died poor, 
leaving one daughter married, firſt to Sir Philip 
Sidney, and afterwards to Robert Devereux earl of 
Eſſex. He was ſurvived but a very little time by 
Ambroſe Dudley earl of Warwick, Sir Thomas Ran- 
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A. C. 1590. 
Death ot 
Walfing- 
ham, 


and ctker 
remarkable 
men. 


dolph chamberlain of the exchequer, Sir James 


Crofts comptroller of the houſhold, George 'Talbot 
earl of Shrewſbury, and Thomas lord Wentworth, 
fomerly governor of Calais. Theſe were all faith- 
ful ſervants to the crown; though none of them 
was more regretted. by the nation than Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, chancellor of England, and of the 
& univerſity of Oxford. He was a perſon of great 
abilities, unſhaken probity, firmly attached to the 
conſtitution of his country, and a munificent patron 
of learning. He is faid to have died of grief and 
E vexation at the ſeverity of the queen, who inſulted 
him with abufive language, and exacted with great 
& rigour a debt which he had incurred in managi 
che tenths and firſt fruits. Immediately before his 
death, Hacket, Coppinger, and Arthington, three 
W puritanical fanatics, uttered many blaſphemous 
and treaſonable expreſſions againſt God and the 
queen; the firſt was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted; Coppinger ftarved himſelf to death in pri- 
ſon; but Arthington was pardoned upon his recan- 
tation. That the Iriſh ſubjects might no longer be 
tempted to ſend their children to foreign ſeminaries 
for education, the queen founded Trinity- college 
in Dublin, endowing it with a power of conferring 
degrees, and other privileges of an univerſity. 


1 Azores, in hope of intercepting the Spaniſh plate fleet 
nn its paſſage from America, was almoſt ſurpriſed by 
3 Alphonſo Baſſan, who commanded three and fifty 
1 {hips 
7 


A, C. 1591s, 


The lord Thomas Howard having failed to the Lord Tho- 


mis Ho- 
ard ſails to 
the Azores» 
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A.C.1 591. ſhips deſtined for its convoy. Howard ſtood out to 


Gallantry 
of captain 
Greenville. 


ſea with five ſhips of his ſquadron ; but Sir Richard 
Greenville in the vice-admiral called the Revenge, 
was ſurrounded by the whole enemy's flect. He 
endeavoured to fight his paſſage through them, 
and maintained a deſperate engagement for fifteen 
hours, during which he was boarded by fitteen 
galleons ſucceſſively, At length his crew being al. 
moſt killed or diſabled, his maſts ſhot away, his hull 
pierced by eight hundred cannon-balls, his powder 
ſpent, and himſelf covered with wounds, he or- 


dered the gunner. to blow up the ſhip, that ſhe 


Camden, 


might not fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
execution of this order was prevented by the lieu- 
tenant, who capitulared for the life and liberty of 
the crew, giving hoſtages for the payment of their 
ranſom; and Greenville being brought on board 
of the Spaniſh admiral, died in three days of his 
wounds. The Spaniards were amazed and con- 
founded at his exceſs of valour, which coſt them 
two thouſand men, who periſhed in the engage- 
ment: two of their largeſt galleons were ſunk; 
two of them turned adrift as unſerviceable; and 
the Indian fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, ſome of 
the ſhips fell into the hands of the Engliſn. 
Elizabeth was not more attentive to the means of 
diſtreſſing the Spaniards at ſea, than vigilant in 


checking Philip's progreſs on the continent. The We 
duke de Mercœur, of the houſe of Lorraine, re 
duced the province of Brittany, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Spaniards,” who took poſſeſſion of Henebonde 
and Blaver. Philip either intended to diſmember 
the kingdom of France, or procure the crown for 
his daughter. Iſabel, as grandchild of Henry Il. 
notwithſtanding the Salique law. Pope Sixtus V. 


favoured this project; and nothing prevented its 


being put in execution but the jealouſy of the duke b 


de Mayenne, who did not chuſe to labour tor 
1 1 
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himſelf in the utmoſt perplexity. He was under 
the neceſſity of conquering all France, and the 
catholic noblemen' in his army ſerved him with re- 
luctance; nay, even upon the expreſs condition that 
he ſhould be inſtructed in ſuch a manner as would 
induce him to change his religion. In this neceſſity 


of his affairs, he had recourſe to Elizabeth, and the 


proteſtant princes in Germany. The queen pro- 
miſed to ſupply him with ſuccours, on condition 
they ſhould' be uſed to drive the Spaniards from 
the maritime provinces of France oppoſite to the 
coalt of England. Though it was'Henry's intereſt 
to expel them firſt from the center of his dominions, 
he promiſed to comply with her propoſal; and'ſhe 
engaged by treaty to ſupply him with three thou- 
ſand men, ſtipulating, that within one year ſhe 


| ſhould be reimburſed for the _—_— of their levy, 


tranſportation, and ſubſiſtence; In purſuance of this 
convention, ſhe ſent part of theſe ſuccours into Brit- 
tany, under the command of Norreys, and the reft 
into Picardy with Sir Roger Williams. Henry at the 
ſame time negotiated for eleven thouſand men 
with the elector of Brandenburg, and Cafimir 
prince Palatine ; but all theſe auxiliaries being in- 
ſufficient for his purpoſes, he -demanded a ſecond 
reinforcement from the queen of England, on pre- 
tence of inveſting Rouen. She was fo anxious to 
ſee the Spaniards driven from the maritime places, 
that ſhe obliged herſelf by another treaty to ſupply 
the French king with four thouſand: men for this 
ſervice. She beſtowed the command of theſe forces 
on the earl of Eſſex, who had ſucceeded Leiceſter 
as her majeſty's chief favourite. When he arrived 
in France, he found Henry employed in the fiege 
of Noyon, and reſolved to fend the Engliſh auxi- 
liaries into Champagne. He therefore returned to 
England, after having promiſed to return, in caſe 

3. D d Rouen 
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A. C. 1591. Rouen ſhould be inveſted ; and left the command 


She is in- 
cenſed a- 
gainit that 
prince, 


Mezerai. 


Mem de 
Pleſtis, 


of his forces to Sir Roger Williams. 

Elizabeth was incenſed to find herſelf thus duped 
hy Henry, to whom ſhe wrote a letter, upbraiding 
him with breach of promiſe, and threatening to re- 
call her troops from his dominions. Alarmed at 
theſe menaces, the French king ordered the mare- 
chal de Biron to inveſt Rouen; and this ſtep fur- 
niſhed him with a pretext for demanding a fur- 
ther reinforcement from England, alledging that 
the laſt was conſiderably diminiſhed by ſickneſs 
and deſertion. The earl of Eſſex, mean while, 
no ſooner underſtood that the ſiege of Rouen was 
undertaken, than he embarked for France, contra- 
ry to the expreſs order of the queen, which he 
thought could not abſolve him of his promiſe. 
From this inſtance of diſobedience, ſhe conceived 
ſuch a diſguſt both at the earl and Henry, that 
when the French ambaſſador ſollicited her for the 
reinforcement, he was diſmiſſed from her preſence 
with a very rude anſwer; and ſhe ſent Leyton, 
uncle to Eſſex, with an expreſs order, commanding 
that young nobleman to return immediately, on 
vain of her higheſt diſpleaſure. Henry underſtand- 
ing that the duke of Parma had begun his march 
from the Netherlands, repaired to his army before 
Rouen, in order to. forward the operations of the 
ſicge, and diſpatched Du Pleſſis Mornay to preſs queen 
Elizabeth for the reinforcement. That princeſs told 
the ambaſſador, that ſhe would no longer be a dupe 
to the French king, nor aſſiſt him in any ſhape 
but with her prayers ; that ſhe had ſent him auxi. 
liaries for the ſiege of Rouen; but that, inſtead 
of undertaking that enterprize, he had amuſed 
himſelf elſewhere, and given the duke of Parma 
time to come to the relief of that city. She in- 
veighed bitterly againſt Eſſex, ſaying, he wanted 
to 
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land; but that nothing was more falſe, and ſhe 
would make him the moſt pitiful fellow in the 
whole kingdom. Far from ſending another body 
of troops into France, ſhe ſwore ſhe would recall 
thoſe that were already ſent; and diſmiſſed de Pleſ- 
ſis, on pretence ' of being indiſpoſed. He then 
| preſented a memorial, which ſhe deſired him to 
deliver into the hands of the treaſurer. In a word, 
he returned without ſucceſs ; and Eſſex was obli- 
ged to come home, where he ſoon appeaſed the 
E queen's indignation. In the mean time the duke 
of Parma marching into France, and being joined 
by the dukes of Mayenne and Guile, advanced to 
Rouen, the ſiege of which Henry was obliged to 


abandon at their approach. The duke reduced 4. C. 7555. 


Caudebec: but the king could not draw him to 
an engagement. At length he retreated through 
Champagne to the Low-Countries, and in Decem- 
ber died at Arras. Henry having cut off all com- 
munication with Rouen by the river Seine, diſmiſ- 
ſed the greateſt part of his forces, and the Engliſh 
Jauxiliaries returned to their own country. 
Henry now bent all his endeavours to be recon- 
Filed with the queen of England, who ſent him a 
cw reinforcement of two thouſand men; and be- 
Ing extremely uncaſy at the neighbourhood: of the 
Ppaniards, who had taken poſſeſſion of Brittany, 


n condition that the Englith forces ſhould be join- 
by four thouſand French foot ſoldiers, and one 
Wouland cavalry, to be deſtined for the recovery of 
Pretagne: That the French king ſhould reimburſe 
er in one year: That he ſhould not make peace 

ich the Leaguers, until they ſhould engage to join 
Im in driving the Spaniards out cf the Kking- 
0 2 dom: 


ngaged in a new treaty, importing, That ſhe ſhould 
Wupply him with four thouſand men, ſome pieces Ge enges 
t artillery, and a certain quantity of ammunition, e 


YM treaty, 


| we 403 
to make the world believe that he governed Eng- A. C. 1591. 


ith whom; 


owever, 
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A. C. 1552. dom: And that, in eaſe of peace with Spain, Eng- 


Camden . 


Meteren. 


under the command of Norreys; but, inſtead of 
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land ſhould be comprehended in the treaty. El. 
zabeth performed her part of the contract with great 
punctuality, and ſent over her proportion of troops 


acting in Bretagne, they were obliged to ſerve in 
Normandy, as Henry was hard preſſed in that pro- 
vince. The queen complained loudly of the con- 
travention, and even threatened to recal her troops: 
but her own intereſt was ſo much connected with 
the ſafety of the French king, that ſhe. would not 
put her threats in execution. She iſſued out pro- 
clamations, prohibiting her ſubjects from aſſiſting 
the Leaguers, or the king of Spain, with corn, WWF 
ammunition, or naval ſtores. She equipped fifteen i G 
ſhips of war, under the command of Sir Walter iſ b. 
Raleigh, to diſtreſs the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indie; Wt ©* 
but his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, the exped:. ch 
tion was countermanded. Then ſhe diſpatched x E. 
{mall ſquadron to cruize off the Azores, and Sir Mar. 
tin Forbiſher to the coaſt of Spain, in order to lie n 
wait for the Spaniſh carracks from the Eaſt- Indies 
Burroughs, who commanded the firſt of theſe ſquz 
drons, drove one galleon on ſhore, where it vu 8 
burned, and took another, worth above one hu 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds. About the ſam: 0 
time, Thomas White, a Londoner, made prize d i 
two Spaniſh veſſels loaded with quickſilver and i- 5 
dulgences, to be ſold in the Mexican empire. _ 

During theſe tranſactions, Sir John Perrot, h 94 


lord deputy of Ireland, which he had govern 
with equal addreſs and impartiality, fell a facriic 
to a faction of his enemies, who accuſed him of h.. 
ing reviled the queen, correſponded with her en 
mies, and fomented the rebellions in Ireland. H 
was convicted of treaſon upon partial evidence 
and died in the Tower after a long impriſonmem ; 
The Iriſh chieftains in Ulſter engaged in a pra 


. | 
Cage 3 


+ 
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league for expelling the Engliſh garriſons. The 4 ©. 1593- 
caſtle of Montroſe was ſurpriſed by O Donel , Troubles 


d in Ireland. 


Macguire raiſed an inſurrection in Fermanagh, an 
entering Connaught, was defeated by Sir Kichard 
Bingham. Hugh carl of Tyrone engaged in this 
confederacy; and, upon the death of Tirloch Lei- 
nich, aſſumed the title of O Neale; but he after- 
wards ſubmitted, and was forgiven. The queen 
was more nearly touched by a conſpiracy which 


had been lately diſcovered in Scotland. I he earls 


of Huntley, Errol, Angus, and ſeveral other per- 


ſons of diſtinction, ſollicited the king of Spain to 


make a deſcent upon that kingdom. Their agent 
George Kerr, brother to the laird of Newbottle, 

being ſeiſed with his diſpatches, juſt as he was going 
to embark, the miniſtry became acquainted with 
the particulars of the ſcheme. David Graham of 
Fintry, one of the accomplices, was condemned 
and beheaded : and the reſt were ſummoned to 
| appear before the parliament. Elizabeth, alarmed 
at this conſpiracy, and ſuſpicious of the king's 
own inclinations, ſent the lord Burrough to con- 
gratulate him upon the diſcovery of the plot: to 
aſſure him of her aſſiſtance, and preſs him to puniſh 
che popiſh lords, by the confiſcation of their eſtates, 
she likewiſe deſired a pardon for Bothwell, who 
having made two attempts to ſeize the king's per- 


England. There he was protected by Elizabeth, 
W who refuſed to deliver him up when James de- 
Wmanded him, according to the ſtipulations of the 
Baſt treaty. He now excuſed himſelf from pardon - 
Bing ſuch a notorious offender, but promiſed to pro- 
Need judicially againſt the Roman catholic noble- 
nen. Kerr eſcaped from priſon, and the parliament 
Would not confiſcate the lords, for want of evidence. 
ir Robert Melvil was diſpatched to England, to de- 
FEn1and of queen Elizabeth a ſum of money which 
J 1 would 


oon, had been proclaimed a traitor, and fled into 
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A, C.1593- would enable the king to levy forces, and expel the 
rebels from the kingdom. James was ſo wretch. 
edly poor, that he could neither keep a table, nor 
maintain a guard for the defence of his perſon, 
He therefore became an importunate beggar with 
the eſtates of the Netherlands, as well as with the 
queen of England, who, though ſhe ſometimes 
parted with trifling ſums, was too penurious to ſup- 
ply him with a ſufficiency for his occalions. Mel. 
vil did not ſucceed in his negotiation: and Both- 
well returning privately to Scotland, tampered ſo 
effectually with the duke of Lennox, the earl of 
Athol, the lord Ochiltree, and other enemies of 
chancellor Maitland, that they introduced him into 
the king's bedchamber, where falling on his knees, 
and imploring his majeſty's forgiveneſs, he was par- 
doned at the requeſt of the Engliſh ambaſſador. | 
This pardon, however, as the effect of compulſion, 
was annulled by the convention of the eſtates; 
though he was promiſed to be indulged with an 
abolition. of all his paſt treaſons, if he would ſue ; 
for it within a certain time, and then quit the king- c 
dom. Bothwell, diffatisfied with theſe conditions, c 
renewed his former practices againſt the king's pe- 
ſon, but miſcarried in his attempts. A ſubſequent t 


convention paſſed an act for the more firm eſtabliſh- t 

ment of the proteſtant religion in Scotland; and BF | 
C4l4«rwoos, the catholic lords were ſummoned, either to com- E 
deu. ply with the doctrines of the kirk, within a limited E 
ee, time, or quit the country. Wt 
Proceeding The Engliſh parliament meeting in the month WW v 
ne, of February, took cognizance of a book written by BI 2 
one Parſons a jeſuit, endeavouring to prove that b 

the right of ſucceſſion to the throne of England a 

was legally veſted in the infanta of Spain. Ti BY at 
rformance was condemned by the parliament, er 

which declared, that all perſons keeping it in thei ta 

houſes ſhould be deemed guilty of high-trealon. BY tc 


The | l 
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The puritans having grown intolerably inſolent and A. C. 1593, 
troubleſome, were now laid under ſevere reſtricti- 
ons, by an act for retaining the queen's ſubjects in 
their due obedience. This law decreed that all 
perſons above the age of ſixteen, abſenting them- 
{elves from church for a month, ſhould be impri- 
ſoned, until. releaſed in . of their public 
declaration of conformity. They were obliged to 
conform within three months after conviction, or 
abjure the realm; otherwiſe they were liable to be 
puniſhed as felons, without benefit of clergy. The 
ſtatute, though enacted ſeemingly againſt the Ro- 
man catholics, was principally levelled at the Puri- 
tans; and indeed equally affected all non-confor- 
miſts. The commons granted a large ſupply, in 
conſideration of the great expence to which the 
queen had been expoſed, for the defence of Eng- 
land againſt the Spaniſh invaſion, as well as for the 
ſupport of the French king and the United Pro- 
vinces; but this ſubſidy was granted with a clauſe, 
importing, that it ſhould not be drawn into prece- 
dent: two ſubſidies were likewiſe voted by the 
clergy in convocation. 

This generoſity of the parliament and clergy con- 
loled Elizabeth in ſome meaſure for the mortifica- 
tion ſhe underwent from the conduct of Henry 
king of France. That prince, inſtead of uſing the 
Engliſh auxiliaries for expelling the Spaniards trom 
Brittany, employed them only as a check upon 
thoſe invaders, while he exerted his chief endea- 
vours in other parts of his kingdom: ſo that Eli- 
zabeth would have recalled her-troops, had not ſhe 
been diverted from her purpoſe by the intreaties. 
and remonſtrances of the marechal d'Aumont, who 
aſſured her, in his maſter's name, that a powerful 
effort would ſoon be made for the reduction of Bre- 
tagne. At this period Henry finding 1t impoſſible 
to reduce the kingdom of France to his obedience, 
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Henry of 
France pro- 
feſſes the 
Roman ca- 
tholic reli- 


8 on. 


Camden. 


that he ſhould not long enjoy his life. The earl 
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while he profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and be- 
ing hard preſſed by his Roman catholic friends, 
renounced the reformed doctrines, and declared 
himſelf a convert to the church of Rome. The 
queen of England was no ſooner informed of this 
event, than ſhe wrote a ſevere letter, upbraiding 
him with his apoſtacy ; which he frankly imputed 
to the neceſſity of his affairs. But, notwithitand- 
ing Elizabeth's reſentment, ſhe conſented to engage 
in a new league offenſive and defenſive with Hen- 
ry, when ſhe underſtood that the king of Spain in- 
tended to make a powerful effort to ſupport the 
League; and this alliance was actually concluded 
at Melun, in the month of October, ſtipulating, 
that no peace ſhould be made w:th Spain, withour 
the mutual conſent of both parties. Elizabeth then 
recommended the proteſtants to the protection f 
Henry, and propoſed Breſt as a place of retreat for 
the Engliſh forces, and cautionary town for the 
repayment of the money with which ſhe had ſup- 
plied him in his neceſſities; but this ſecurity he 
carefully evaded. The queen, to ſecure herſelf ſtill 
more effectually from the inſults of the Spaniards, 
ordered the iſles of Scilly to be fortified and garri- 
ſoned; while Jerſey and Guernſey were ſecured in 
the ſame manner. The Engliſh fugitives {till con- 
tinued to plot againſt Elizabeth and her government. 
One Heſket, at their inſtigation, exhorted Ferdi- 
nand earl of Derby to aſſume the title of king, as 
grandion of Mary, daughter ta Henry VII. He 
aſſured the earl he ſhould be powerfully ſupported 
by Philip of Spain; and threatened, in cate of his 
declining the propoſal, and revealing the ſcheme, 
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immediately informed againſt Heſket, who was 
conderaned accordingly : "but his threats were cer- 
tainly executed upon the earl, who in a few months 
died of poiſon. - 
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The death of the duke of Parma did not wholly A. C. 1593. 
put a ſtop to the intended invaſion of France. | 
The Spaniſh army entering Picardy, reduced Noy- 
ons, and then marched back-to the Low Countries. 
The count de Fuentes, and Don Diego d'Tbarra, 
who were now at the head of the Spaniſh affairs in 
the Netherlands, not only fomented the troubles 
in Scotland, by feeding the malcontents of that 
kingdom with promiſes of ſuccour ; but they reſolv- 
ed to take off Elizabeth by poiſon. For this pur- scheme to 
poſe they corrupted Roderic Lopez, a Portugueze auen. * 
Jew, who was one of her phyſicians, with a bribe 
of fifty thouſand crowns. The deſign being diſco- 
vered by intercepted letters, he and two of his ac- 
complices were apprehended, and confeſſed the na- 
| ture of their correſpondence with Fuentes and Ibar- 
ra. At the place of execution, Lopez declared that 
he loved the queen as well as he loved Jeſus Chriſt; 
an expreſſion, which coming from the mouth of a 
Jew, excited the mirth of the ſpectators. At the 
ſame time, Patrick Cullen, an Iriſh tencing-maſter, 
was convicted of haying been ſent from the Low 
Countries to aſſaſſinate the queen ; Edmund York 
and Richard Williams were likewiſe apprehended, 
as ruffians ſuborned by Ibarra for the ſame purpoſe. 
Elizabeth wrote a letter to Erneſt archduke of Auſ- 
tria, by this time appointed governor of the Low 
Countries, deſiring he would puniſh the authors of 
ſuch treachery; and demanding that the Engliſh 
fugitives concerned in ſuch deſigns ſhould be de- 
livered into her hands. But ſhe had very little rea- 
ſon to expect any ſatisfaction on this head, as ſhe 
herſelf protected Antonio Perez, late ſecretary to 
Philip, who had excited ſome commotions in Ar- 
ragon, and fled to England, where he was enter- 
tained and careſſed by the earl of Eſſex. 
{he affairs of the French king began to take a A.C. 1594. 
more favourable turn immediately after his conver- 
| ſion, 
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king's af- 
fairs take 
a more fa- 
vourable 


tura, 


Elizabeth: 

preſſes 

| wars of 
otland to 

enact laws 

againſt the 

Roman ca- 


tholics. 


queen, who was as much intereſted as himſelf, in 
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X C. 1594 ſion. Meaux, Orleans, and Bourges, ſubmitted. 
The French He reduced La Ferte Milon, and was crowned at 


Chartres. Then he publiſned an amneſty, was 
joined by a great number of gentlemen who deſert- 
ed the League, admitted into Paris, and proclaim- 
ed at Rouen. He concluded an accommodation 
with the dukes of Lorraine and Guiſe; and all the 
principal towns in the heart of France declared for 
their lawful ſovereign. The marechal d' Aumont 
having taken the town of Morlaix in Brittany, the 
duke de Mercœur, and John d' Aguilar, who com- 
manded the Spaniſh auxiliaries of the League, ad- 
vanced to the relief of the caſtle: but the mare- 
chal being joined by the Engliſh troops under 
Norreys, they would not hazard a battle; and the 
caſtle ſurrendered. After this conqueſt, the mare- 
chal reduced Quimpier, and took Crodon by aſ- 
fault. Sir Martin Forbiſher was mortally wounded 
on this occaſion. The Engliſh troops behaved 
with ſuch gallantry in this war, and were ſo for- 
ward in expoſing themſelves to the moſt imminent 
dangers, that Elizabeth, in a letter to Norreys, 
deſired he would not be fo laviſh of the blood of 
her ſubjects. | 

This princeſs, underſtanding that there was a 
party at the court of Scotland which favoured the 
Spaniards, ſent thither the lord Zouch to obſerve 
their motions, and keep James ſteady to the inte- 
reſt of England. This ambaſſador repreſented, in 
the queen's name, that the Roman catholics of 
Scotland enjoyed in public the exerciſe of their 
religion, and openly correſponded with the king 
of Spain. James rephed, that he would act a- 
gainſt them according to the laws of the land 
and, if they would not ſubmit to the laws, he 
would purſue them by force of arms, provided the 
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the ſucceſs of the war, would contribute to the 4. C. 1594. 


expence. Lord Zouch ſtill preſſing him to enact 
ſeverer laws againſt them, the king, anſwered, 
with ſome emotion, that the queen of England 
had no right to command him, or preſcribe the 
rules by which he ſhould govern his own king- 
dom. Then he demanded that ſhe would deh- 
ver up Bothwell, who had again taken retuge in 
England. Far from giving him that ſatisfaction, 
ſhe in all probability furniſhed Bothwell with means 
to return and raiſe four hundred men, with whom 
he ſurpriſed Leith. Then he publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, declaring, that he was come to join divers 
noblemen and others, in expelling thoſe evil coun- 
ſellors who favoured the deſigns of the Roman ca- 
tholics, and the Spaniſh invaſion. The citizens of 
Edinburgh taking arms againſt him, he retired to- 
wards Dalkeith, and routed the lord Hume, who 
commanded the advanced guard of a body of for- 
ces headed by the king in perſon : but, not dar- 
ing to ſtand the brunt of a general engagement, 
he diſmiſſed his troops, and took refuge once more 
in England. James immediately diipatched two 
envoys to complain to Elizabeth of Bothwell's be- 
ing {till harboured in her dominions ; to affure her 
he would proſcribe the perſons, and confiſcate the 
lands of the popiſh lords; and to deſire a ſupply 
of money in the mean time. She promiſed to 
comply with his requeſt, and forthwith publiſhed 
a proclamation, forbidding her ſubjects to give 
ſhelter to the earl of Bothwell. The Scottiſh par- 
lament meeting in May, pronounced-ſentence of 
forfeiture againſt the three popiſh earls, and the 
laird of Auchindown : but the execution of the 
ſentence was deferred on the account of the bap- 
tiſm of Henry prince of Scotland. Elizabeth ſent 
the earl of Suſſex as ambaſſador- extraordinary to 
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attend at this ſolemnity, at which alſo were pre- 
ſent the envoys of Denmark, Brunſwick, Mecklen- 
burgh, and the United Provinces. 

Mean while Bothwell engaged in affociation with 
the popiſh lords ; and having received a ſhare of 
ſome money remitted from Spain, undertook to 
raiſe ſuch a commotion in the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland, as would prevent the king from proſe- 
cuting his nothern expedition againſt the outlawed 
noblemen. His deſign was to ſeize and confine 
James in the caſtle of Blackneſs; the governor of 
which was James Cochran, who had joined in the 
conſpiracy, which was accidentally diſcovered by 
intercepted letters. Cochran was arreſted, con- 
demned, and executed. The earls of Argyle, 
Athol, and others, marching with five thouſand 
men againſt the proſcribed lords, were met in Ba- 
dinoch by Huntley, who defeated them with great 
ſlaughter. Then the king himſelf took the field, 
and advanced as far as Aberdeen, where, under- 
ſtanding that the earls of Errol and Huntley had 
retired to Sutherland, he ordered the duke of Len- 
nox to purſue them with a body of forces. This 
ſervice he performed with ſuch vigour, that the 
enemy was reduced to extremity, and offered to 
lay down their arms, provided they might be al- 
lowed to quit the kingdom. Their requeſt was 
granted ; and they went into perpetual exile. Both- 
well finding himſelf totally abandoned by his old 
and new accomplices, fled into France, and after- 
wards retired to Naples, where he died in great in- 


digence, profeſſing the Roman catholic religion. 


Incenſed as Elizabeth was againſt the Spaniard, 
for his unceaſing endeavours to diſtreſs her and her 
allies, ſhe would not expend her ſubſidies in the 
operations of an offenſive war, but annoyed the 
enemy by granting commiſſions to private adven- 
tyrers, who. acted againſt them at their own ex- 
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pence. Richard Hawkins, thus authorized, ſailed 4 © 1594 
with three ſhips towards the ſtreights of Magellan. 
One of his veſſels was caſually burned, and another 
quitted him on the coaſt of Brazil. Neverthelels, 
he ſailed into the South-ſea, where he took ſeveral 
prizes; but was at length attacked by a ſtrong 
ſquadron, which compelled him to furrender upon 
articles of  capitulation. James Lancaſter took 
nine and thirty Spaniſh ſhips, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
and made himſelf maſter of Fernambuco, where he 
loaded fifteen veſſels with ſugar, and the cargo of a 
rich carrack which he found in the place : then re- 
turned to England with an immenſe booty. Sir a, c. 595, 
Walter Raleigh being forbid the court, for having 
debauched a maid of honour, whom he afterwards 
married, undertook a voyage to Guiana, took the 
city of St. Joſeph, ſailed up the river Oroonoque in 
queſt of a gold mine, which, however, he could 
not find; ſo that he was obliged to return without 
ſucceſs, after having loſt the beſt part of his men 
by the unhealthy climate. He made another voyage 
at his own expence, and miſcarried as before. Eli- 
zabeth, encouraged by the ſucceſs of her: fub- 
jects, ſent a ſtrong fleet, under Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Hawkins, with a body of land 
forces, commanded by. Sir Thomas Baſkerville, 
to ſeize a vaſt treaſure which had been brought 
to Porto Rico for the uſe of Philip. They arrived 
in ſafety at St. Domingo; but their deſign being 
accidentally diſcovered, the Spaniards fortified the 
harbour of Porto Rico in ſuch a manner, that when, 
they attempted to force it, they met with a ſevere 
repulſe. Hawkins dying after this miſcarriage, 
they ſailed to the continent, where they burned 
Rio de la Hacha, Santa Martha, and Nombre de 
Dios. They made an effort to march acroſs the 
Iſthmus of Darien to Panama; but met with ſo 
many difficulties that they abandoned the enter- 
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priſe, and reſolved to attack Porto Bello. Be- 
fore this ſcheme could be executed, Sir Francis 
Drake died of a dyſentery, and the fleet returned 
to England. | 
Philip of Spain retorted thoſe hoſtilities by ex- 
citing a frefh rebellion in Ireland, under the con- 
duct of Macguire and Mac-Mahon. Sir W. Ruſſel 
had been ſent over to ſucceed Fitzwilliams as lord 
deputy ; and the earl of Tyrone having been ac- 
cuſed of correſponding with the rebels, pleaded 
his own cauſe ſo effectually, in a viſit to the new 
governor, that he was diſmiſſed as a loyal ſubject. 
Notwithſtanding his profeſſions, he attacked the 
fort of Black-water, in the abſence of the governor ; 
and being declared a traitor, openly joined the re- 
bels, whoſe forces in Ulſter and Connaught amount- 
ed to near ten thouſand horſe and foot, commanded 
by experienced officers, who had ſerved in the 
Low-Countries. Elizabeth, alarmed at this formi- 
dable rebellion, recalled Sir John Norreys, with a 
body of veterans, from Brittany; and theſe being 


joined with a reinforcement in England, were ſent 


A.C.1 596, 


over to Ireland to cruſh the rebels before they 


ſhould receive the ſuccours they expected from 


Spain. When Norreys advanced to Armagh, 
Tyrone abandoned the fort of Black-water, reduced 
the town of Dungannon and the neighbouring vil- 
lages to aſhes, and was driven almoſt to deſpair, 
when the want of proviſions compelled the Engliſh 
general to retire, after he had left garriſons in Ar- 
magh and Monaghan. Nevertheleſs, Feagh Mac- 
Hugh, chief of the Byrnes, ſubmitted to the lord 
deputy ; and Norreys agreed with Tyrone and O 
Donel for a truce till the end of December. This 
introduced a treaty or negotiation with the rebels, 
who demanded a general amneſty, the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, the reſtitution of their eſtates, 
and an exemption from all garriſons and impoſi- 

tions. 
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tions. The queen offered to pardon them for their A. C. 1596. 
rebellion, . they would diſmiſs their forces, 
repair the forts they had demoliſhed, reſtore the ef- 
fects they had ſeized, admit garriſons, ſheriffs, and 
other officers, and diſcover their tranſactions with 
foreign princes. They rejected theſe propoſals, tho? 
the truce was prolonged to April. The queen 
would have repaired their loſſes, but would by no 
means indulge them with a toleration. Tyrone in 
the mean time treated with Philip as well as with 
Elizabeth, and cunningly tranſmitted to the lord 
deputy the letters which he received from that mo- 
narch. Theſe he preſented as proofs of his loyalty 
to Elizabeth; though his aim was to deceive the 
vigilance of the deputy, and inhance the opinion of 
his own importance. Betore the truce expired he 
capitulated with Norreys, and delivered hoſtages, 
in conſequence of a pardon for himſelf and his ac- 
complices : yet he refuſed to take the oath of alle- 
giance. The rebels in Connaught fubmitted on 
the ſame terms : but this peace was of ſhort dura- 
tion. O Donel ravaged the country : Feagh Mac- 
Hugh, at the inſtigation of Tyrone, renewed the 
rebellion in Leinſter, and ſurprized the fort at 
Balencore; but he was ſoon routed and ſlain, to- 
gether with George and Peter Butler, nephews to 
the earl of Ormond, whom Feagh had perſuaded 
do join in the revolt. Tyrone attacked the garriſon 
of Armagh; but afterwards made an apology for 
this act of violence, and propoſed a new confe- 
rence with the lord deputy, Ne a full and final 
compoſition, His aim being only to amuſe him, 
this conference was poſtponed from time to time; 
and at laſt the deſign was wholly laid afide. The 
progreſs of the rebels was in a good meaſure owing 
to a jealouſy that ſubſiſted between Ruſſel and 
Norreys; and Tyrone did not fail to take the ad- 
vantage of their miſunderſtanding. Camden. 
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Henry IV. of France was reduced to great per- 
plexity by Elizabeth's recalling her troops from 
Brittany. He had declared war againſt Spain, and 
Philip ſent the conſtable of Caſtile into Franche. 
Comte with an army of eighteen thouſand men: 
at the ſame time the count de Fuentes, who now 
commanded the Spaniſh forces in the Low Countries, 
entered Picardy, reduced Catelet, and defeating 
the French army at Dourlens, took the place by 
aſſault. Henry being apprized of theſe unfavour- 


able events, diſpatched Chevalier to the court of 


Mezerai. 


Camden. 


England, to ſollicit an immediate reinforcement 
for the preſervation of Pieardy. Elizabeth offered 
to ſend a body of troops to garriſon Calais, Bou- 
logne, and Dieppe ; but Henry did not chuſe to 
truſt her with the keeping of theſe places. After 
the reduction of Dourlens, the Spaniards inveſted 
Cambray, and Henry ſent over Lommenie his ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, to preſs the queen of England for 
a ſpeedy reinforcement, which ſhe refuſed to grant; 
ſo that the place was ſurrendered to the enemy. 
She was loth to part with her money, and greatly 
diſguſted at Henry for having negle&ed to drive 
the Spaniards from Brittany. It was not without 
reaſon ſhe diſhked their ſettlement in that province. 
They actually equipped a fleet, and made a deſcent 
upon Cornwall, where they plundered and burned 
ſeveral villages : but they retreated to their ſhips, 
without having done any conſiderable damage. 
The French king was extremely chagrined at the 
repulſe he had ſuſtained from Elizabeth; and many 
members of the council adviſed him to make a ſe- 
parate peace. He complained {till more loudly of the 
United Provinces, which, though in alliance with 
him, had taken no ſtep for the relief of ſuch a con- 
ſiderable place. They derived incredible advan- 
tage from the war between France and Spain; and 
therefore appeaſed his warmth with a round ſum of 
| money, 
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money, a couple of complete regiments, and a 4 ©: 1596. 3 
large quantity of corn. E | | 

The queen of England was no ſooner informed The queen | 

of this tranſaction, than ſhe ſent Sir Thomas Bod- mburte. bl 


reimburſe- 


ley to demand of the' ſtates the repayment of the ment of the i 
money with which ſhe had ſupplied them in their l. 3 
diſtreſfs. Though they had actually grown rich 4 
during the war, they pleaded inability, exaggerat- 1 
ing their loſſes at ſea, the inundation of their coun- by 
try, and the great expence which they had under- | Y 
gone in equipping fleets to join her navy againſt | 
the Spaniards. ' She would not admit of their excu- 
ſes, aliedging, that if they had money to give away 
to the king of France, they ſurely could not be in- 
capable of paying their juſt debts. She upbraided 
them with their ingratitude ; and reminded them 
of the deplorable. ſituation in which they were when 
ſhe generouſly took them into her protection. 
They might have juſtly told her, that the aſſiſtance 
they had received was more owing to a ſenſe of her 
own intereſt, than the motives of generoſity and 
compaſſion; and they might have pleaded the con- * 
dition of the loan, by which ſhe was not intitled to 11 
a reimburſement until the war ſhould be finiſhed: As 
but they deprecated her wrath by ſubmiſſion; and Ay 
{| obtained a reſpite, by furniſhing her with four and bf 
twenty ſhips well manned, and provided for five 
months, to join her navy in an attempt againſt the PM 
Spaniards; During theſe tranſactions, the cardinal [+ 
Albert of Auſtria ſucceeding; his brother Erneſt in 

the government of the Low Countries, threw a re- iF 
inforcement into La Ferre, which Henry IV. be- N 
ſieged in perſon, and then inveſted Calais. The pn, be 1 
French king immediately diſpatched Sancy to Eng- levies forces 444 
land for fuccour : he was followed by the marechal fr N=. nf 
de Bouillon, who importuned Elizabeth ſo induſtri- bal, wh 11 
ouſly, that ſhe ordered eight thouſand men to be 1 as 
levied and ſent over, under the command of Eſſex; dake al- & 
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A. c. 1596, but, before they cauld embark, the place ſurren- 
dered, and the troops were diſmiſſed, though ſhe 
ſupplied Henry with a ſum of money on the cre- 
dit of his two ambaſſadors. 

The queen being appriſed of Philip's great pre- 
parations againſt England or Ireland, equipped a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty ſhips, including 
thoſe that were ſent by the ſtates-general. Ro- 
bert earl of Eſſex, and Charles Howard lord ad- 
miral of England, who had expended vaſt ſums on 
this occaſion, were appointed chiefs of the arma- 
ment, though with different commands; the ad- 
miral directed the operation at ſea, and the ear 
conducted the forces at their landing. The fleet 

| was divided into four ſquadrons, of which the third 
was commanded by the lord Thomas Howard, and 
the fourth by Sir Walter Raleigh. Having receiv- 
ed their inſtructions, they ſet ſail from Plymouth 
| in the beginning of June: and, on the twentieth 
| day of that month anchored near St. Sebaſtian's 
| chapel, on the weſt ſide of the iſland of Cadiz. 
; The- Spaniſh ſhips of war retiring into the Puntal, 


were next day attacked by the Engliſh; and the 
engagement laſted from break of day till noon, 
when the enemy ſeeing their galleons miſerably 
ſhattered, and a great number of their men killed, 
reſolved to ſet fire to their veſſels, and run them 
aſhore. The Spaniſh admiral, called the St. Philip 
was burned, together with three others that la 
near her; but the St. Matthew and St. Andrew © 
were ſaved and taken. Immediately after this 
action, the earl of Eſſex landed at Puntal with 
eight hundred men, and advanced againſt a body | 
of five hundred Spaniards, who retreated into Ca- 
diz at his approach. Theſe were ſo cloſely purſued, | 
and the inhabitants were in ſuch confuſion, that no 
il ſteps could be taken for the defence of the place, 
1 | until the Engliſh had burſt open the gate and — £ 
N ter ; 
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tered the city, After a ſhort ſkirmiſh in the ſtreets; 4. C. 1596. 
the aſſailants ade themſelves maſters of the mar- Cadiz taken 
ket-place, and the garriſon retired into the caſtle ; *! E. 
though they ſoon capitulated, on condition that the 
inhabitants ſhould have liberty to depart with their 
wearing apparel, and all their other effects be di- 
ſtributed as booty among the ſoldiers ; that they 
ſhould pay five hundred and twenty thouſand du- 
cats for the ranſom of their lives, and ſend forty of 
their chief citizens to England, as hoſtages for the 
payment of the money. The earl of Eſſex being 
now entirely maſter of the place, turned out all 
the inhabitants, and loaded the ſhips with the mo- 
ney and rich effects which the ſoldiers had not yet 
taken in plunder. Mean while admiral Howard 
detached Sir Walter Raleigh to burn the merchant 
ſhips which had retired to Port-Real. Two mil- 
lions of ducats were offered as their ranſom; but he 
rejected the propoſal, obſerving that he was come 
to burn, not to ranſom their ſhips. The duke of 
Medina-Sidonia, however; Ro means to unload 
ſome, and ſet fire to others, that they might not 
fall into the hands of the Engliſh. Beſides the loſs 
which their merchants ſuſtained in this expedition, 
the king loſt two galleons, thirteen ſhips of war; 
and four and twenty veſſels laden with merchandize 
for the Indies, over and above the ammunition 
= which he had provided for his deſign upon Eng- 
land. The earl of Eſſex was of opinion, that Ca- 
diz ought to be kept as a thorn in the ſide of the 
= Spaniards, and offered to remain in perſon for its 
defence: but the majority being impatient to re- 
turn to their own country with the booty they had 
obtained, his motion was over-ruled, and they ſer 
fail for England, after having ſet fire to the town 
and adjacent villages. When they arrived at Faro 
in Algarbe, they tound the place deſerted, and all 
the effects removed. The fleet being afterwards 
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A. c. 1596. driven out to ſea by a ſtrong northern gale, Eſſex 
| Propoſed to make an attempt upon the Azores; 
but no body ſeconding the propoſal, except the lord 
Howard, they returned to England, enriched with 
the ſpoils of the enemy. Eſſex, however, had 
the mortification to find that Sir Robert Cecil, ſon 
to the lord- treaſurer, had in his abſence been ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate ; an office to which the 
earl had ſtrongly recommended Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Camden, Who had been ſent as ambaſſador to the Low-Coun- 
tries. His chagrin was ſtill augmented by the 
queen's appointing Sir Francis Vere governor of 
the Brille; a place of truſt which Eſſex ſollicited 

| for himſelf. | 
| Elizabeth, though ſhe had a particular attach- 
ment to the perſon of Eſſex, payed very little re- 
gard to his recommendations, partly becauſe ſhe 
looked upon him as an 1mpetuous youth, without 
| experience and diſcernment; and partly becauſe he 
! was privately oppoſed by old Cecil, who had long 
| ſerved her with the utmoſt fidelity, was cloſe, care- 

| 
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ful, penurious; and, in a word, a miniſter after 
her own heart. It was by his ſuggeſtions that the 
queen became ſo importunate with the ſtates of the 
Netherlands for the payment of the debt they had 
The queen contracted. They were ſufficiently able to dil- 


renews her 
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charge this obligation; but they conſidered the debt 


| demands - l : 
. upon the as a tie which connected Elizabeth more firmly to 
alen bene their intereſt; and therefore were extremely averſe 


| to part with this bond of union. When ſhe renew- 
| | | ed her demands, they ſent deputies to London, to 
il! make freſh remonſtrances ; they offered to Pay two 


1 hundred thouſand florins yearly, either for her life, 
| or during the war, and four millions in as many 
1 years after the peace ſnould be concluded. She re- . 

| fuſed to cloſe with this propoſal ; the deputies re- | 
turned, and the affair was poſtponed to further con- 
ſideration. | 
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1 diſguſt which Elizabeth had A. C. 1596. 
t 


conceived againſt the French king; and that prince's 
reſentment of her refuſing to ſuccour Calais, their 
mutual intereſt was ſo inſeparably connected in the 
war with Spain, that they agreed to open confe- 
rences for a treaty, which had been propoſed before 
the Spaniards had reduced the towns in Picardy. The 
duke of Bouillon was ſent over to aſſiſt Sancy in the 
negotiation; and Engliſh commiſſioners being ap- 
pointed to treat with them, the league was ſoon 
concluded, on condition that Elizabeth ſhould fur- 
niſn four thouſand men for the defence of Picard 
and Normandy: That the king of France ſhould 
ſupply her with the like number, in caſe her king- 
dom ſhould be invaded; and that neither party 
ſhould make peace without the other's conſent, 
The ſtates-general acceded to this treaty ; though 
their admiſſion was retarded by the jealouſy of Eli- 
zabeth, who pretended that they had no right to 
accede as a ſovereign power, but merely as aſſoci- 
ated towns under her protection. At length the 
French king prevailed upon her to wave this di- 
ſtinction. 

Philip of Spain, exaſperated by the conduct of 
Elizabeth, and the loſſes he had ſuſtained from the 
arms of her people, reſolved to make another ef- 
fort for the conqueſt of England. He aſſembled a 
formidable fleet at a time when the queen thought 
him utterly diſabled from executing any ſcheme of 
revenge; and this navy having taken land- forces on 
board at Fariola, ſteered its courſe for England; 
but was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, which render- 


ed it altogether unſerviceable for that ſeaſon. The 4, C. 1597. 


king of Spain had begun to treat privately of a ſe- 
parate peace with Henry ; but the negotiation was 
altogether interrupted by the ſucceſs of Porto-Car- 
rero, governor of Dourlens, who found means to 
turprite Amiens; * this advantage did nan 
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A. C. 1596. 


* Philip con- 
tinues his 
inrrigues in 
Ireland. 


The ear! of 


Eſſex ſails 


upon an ex- 


pedition to 
the Azoles. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


recompence Philip for the defeat of his troops at 
Turnhaut by prince Maurice. Nevertheleſs de- 
pending upon a ſeparate peace with France, he de- 
termined to make a deſcent upon Ireland, where he 
{till fomented the diſcontent of the natives; but his 


fleet was again diſperſed and diſabled. Almoſt all 


the native Iriſh in Ulſter and Connaught being en- 
couraged by his emiſſaries with hope of aſſiſtance, 
had riſen in arms ; and Thomas lord Burrough was 
ſent over by Elizabeth with the commiſſion of lord 
deputy. Tyrone endeavoured to amuſe him with 
excuſes, profeſſions, and propoſals ; but, inſtead of 
ſuffering himſelf to be cajoled by that crafty rebel, 
he marched againſt him and took the fort of Black- 
water; then he returned to Dublin, where he died; 
and Thomas earl of Ormond was conſtituted lieu- 
tenant-general of the army. This nobleman ad- 
vanced agaiinſt Tyrone ; but his troops being in a 
miſerable condition, he agreed to a truce for a few 
months, during which he expected to receive a re- 
inforcement from England. 

Elizabeth now reſolved to make an attempt up- 
on Tarcera, the principal iſland of the Azores, and, 
if poſſible, intercept the Spaniſh flota in their paſ- 
ſage from the Weſt-Indies. Five thouſand ſoldi- 
ers were embarked in a fleet of one hundred and 
twenty ſhips; and to theſe were added five and 
twenty Dutch ſhips, under the command of admi- 
ral Warmout, having on board one thouſand Eng- 
Iiſh veterans from the Low-Countries, headed by 


Sir Francis Vere, governor of the Brille. The chief 


command of this armament was conferred upon the 
earl of Eſſex. The lord Montjoy was his lieute- 
nant for the land-forces; and his ſecond and third 
ſquadrons were conducted by lord Thomas Howard 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. He was inſtructed to de- 
ſtroy the Spaniſh fleet at Ferrol, and then proceed 


to the Azores, He failed from Plymouth on the 
tenth 
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zenth day of June, but the fleet was ſcattered by a A. c. 157. 
violent tempeſt, and the ſhips were obliged to put 
in at different ports of England; though, in a few 
days, they rende zvouſed at Plymouth. They ſail- 
ed again in Auguſt, and were damaged in ſuch a 
manner, by another ſtorm, that they laid aſide their 
deſign upon Ferrol, which was by this time ſtrong- 
ly fortified, and proceeded directly to the Azores. 
Raleigh being parted from the other admirals, ar- 
rived at Flores, and ſailing to Fayal, in queſt of the 
earl of Eſſex, took that town before he joined the 
general, who reſented his acting without orders; 
but was pacified by Raleigh's ſubmiſſion. The earl 
propoſed to wait at the iſland of Gracioſa for the 
Indian fleet; but was perſuaded by a pilot to ſail 
for the iſle of St. Michael, where he would find 2 
ſafer harbour. He had not ſailed two hours from 
Gracioſa, when the plate fleet arrived at that iſland; 
and being infarmed of the Engliſh amament, ſteered 
directly for Tercera, where they anchored under the 
town of Angra, and caſtle of Braſil. They paſſed 
in the night through a ſmall ſquadron of four ſhips, 
commanded by Sir W. Monſon, who diſpatched a 
veſſel] with intelligence to the earl of Efſex: but 
they were paſted in ſuch a manner, when that no- 
bleman came to obſerve them, that it was judged 
impracticable to attack them, without the utmoſt 
danger ; and all their treaſure was by this time ſent 
on ſhore. He nad, however, taken three veſſels 
which had ſtraggled from the flota. He now failed 


Camden, 


back to St. Michael, and made himſelf maſter of 


Villa Franca, where he found a conſiderable booty, 
and ſtore of refreſhment for his people. Raleigh, 
mean while, drove aſhore, and deſtroyed an Indian 


_carrack, Then the earl ſet fail for England, and 


arrived at Plymouth in the latter end of October. 
The lord treaſurer had reſigned the place of maſter 
of the court of wards, in favour of his ſon Sir Ro- 

Ee 4 bert; 
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A. c. 1597. bert; and Eſſex complained that old Cecil had ta- 


Diſpute be- 


tween Eli- 
zabeth and 
the Hanſe 
towns, 


ken the advantage of his abſence. The earl was 
likewiſe mortified to ſee the admiral created earl of 
Nottingham, ſo as to precede him in rank; but he 
received ſome ſatisfaction in being promoted to the 
honour of earl marechal of England. 

We have already obſerved, that the Hanſe towns 
had complained that the Engliſh fleet had ſeized 
their ſhips at Liſbon. As they were not ſatisfied 
with Elizabeth's anſwer, they appealed to the diet 
of the empire, and obtained a decree, rm 
the Engliſh to trade in the dominions of Germany. 
The Engliſh merchants were driven from Ham- 
burgh, and other Hanſe towns; and Sigiſmund 
king of Poland ſent over an ambaſſador to England, 
to demand the ſhips belonging to his ſubjects, which 
had been taken in Portugal. This envoy, in a La- 
tin oration, ſpoke in very high terms, and even 
threatened the queen with his maſter's reſentment, 
Elizabeth anſwered him extempore, in the ſame 
language, telling him his maſter was a raw, hot- 
headed, young prince, who did not know the na- 


ture of ſuch negotiations; and that he himſelf was 
a pedant, ignorant of mankind, and unacquainted 


with the rules of decorum. She juſtified her con- 
duct by the law of nations; ſaid the king of Poland 
was impertinent to mention and boaſt of his alli- 
ance with the houſes of Auſtria and Spain; obſerv- 
ing that ſhe was very little obliged to the firſt, and 
had ſet the other at defiance. The diſpute between 
England and the Hanſe towns became fo ſerious, 
that Elizabeth iſſued a proclamation, inhibiting 
them from trading to her dominions, and ordering 
the lord-mayor to diſpoſſeſs them of the ſteelyard. 
The towns on the other hand reſolved to form an 
aſſociation to prevent the Engliſh from trading to 
Germany and Poland; but this confederacy was pre- 
vented by Sir George Carew, who being _—_— 
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ed to offer an enjoyment of their ancient privileges, A. C. 2597. 


as an indulgence — the crown of England, and 
a free traffic to Spain with corn, and all other com- 
modities, except naval ſtores, the magiſtrates of 
Dantzick refuſed to ſend deputies to the congreſs 


at Lubec, and all differences were compromiſed be- A, ner. 
tween the citizens of Elbing and the Engliſh factory. Camden, 


It was the fate of Elizabeth to be continually 
wrangling with her allies, becauſe they were in 
continual want of her aſſiſtance, which ſhe ſeldom 
granted, except upon ſuch terms as they could not 


| eaſily obſerve. Henry IV. being greatly incom- 


moded by the Spaniards, ſince they had made 
themſelves maſters of Amiens, reſolved to - retake 
that city, and ſummoned the queen of England to 
ſend over the four thouſand men ſtipulated in the 
laſt treaty. She conſented to his requeſt, on con- 
dition that he would pay them while they ſhould 
be in his ſervice ; but, this being a condition 
which he could not eaſily fulfil, he endeavoured 
to extort her compliance by alarming her jealouſy. 
He gave her to underſtand, that he had it in his 
option to make a ſeparate peace with Philip, who 
had offered to reſtore all the towns he had taken 
but Calais and Ardres, provided he would detach 
himſelf from the intereſt of England. This ex- 
pedient anſwered his purpoſe. Elizabeth deſired 
her ambaſſador to tell him, that ſhe could not per- 
ſuade herſelf he would violate the treaty, to the 
obſervation of which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn : 
and that he might be encouraged to fulfil his en- 
gagements, ſhe ſent over her troops, with a round 
ſum of money. By virtue of this ſupply, he was 
enabled to carry on the ſiege of Amiens, which 


ſurrendered to him in September. Then the pri- Henm of 
vate negotiations between him and Spain were re- treats pri- 


newed; and the principal articles were ſettled be- H. 


fore he dropped the leaſt hint of peace to his allie 


1 
D' Exe. 
he 
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A.C. 1597. The queen, however, diſcovered theſe practices, 

_ - at which ſhe was not a little alarmed. The par- 
| lament meeting on the twenty-fourth day of Oc- 
| tober, ſhe gave them to underſtand, that ſhe had 
s expended in the wars of France, Flanders, Spain, 
| and Ireland, above three times the amount of the 

1 ſubſidies ſhe had received. The commons and 
convocation indulged her with a conſiderable ſup- 

ply ; and the parliament. was diſſolved in February. 

A. c. 1593. Sir Robert Cecil was diſpatched to France to 

= know upon what footing Henry treated with Spain; 
| | | : and that prince owned that Philip had made ſuch 
| offers as he could not refuſe with any regard to the 
welfare of his people. He promiſed, however, 

| that he would employ all his influence in obtaining. 

honourable and — terms to the queen of g 

England and the ſtates-general. As he expected q 

nothing but reproaches from his allies, he reſolved ; 

to ſpare himſelf the mortification of bearing them 

in his own perſon ; and therefore appointed com- 

miſſioners to treat with the Engliſh and Dutch am- 

baſſadors. At this conference, Barnevelt, one of 

the Netherland envoys, ſummoned Henry, though : 

abſent, to anſwer on his conſcience, whether or not N 

he thought it was beneath the honour of a prince 5 

to abandon his allies in ſuch a manner. Cecil ſpoke 7 

with great freedom on the ſame ſubje& ; and de- 5 

manded that the peace might be deferred until he x 

could receive new inſtructions from his miſtreſs. 4 

The two ambaſſadors even offered, in the name of | 

their conſtituents, to furniſh him with ten thou- 

fand infantry, and one thouſand horſe, to be main- 

tained by England and the Netherlands through 

the whole courle of the war, provided Henry would 

renounce his treaty with Philip, and engage with | 

them in a perpetual- alliance. The chancellor of | 

France expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude for the ſuc- $ 


cours the king had already received; and _ 
| $ 
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his maſter's conduct from the neceſſity of his affairs. A. C. 1558. 
In vain did Elizabeth upbraid him in a ſevere let - | 
ter with his ingratitude and perfidy: he ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his delign, to give peace to his country. 

The negotiations were carried on at Vervins; and Peace be- 
on the twelfth day of June, the peace was ratified wen theſe 
by Henry; after he had delayed it for a few weeks, 
in order to fave appearances. Then he declared he | 
would procure. an honourable peace for his allies, 
and exhorted them to take this opportunity of 
treating with Philip under his mediation. 

Elizabeth immediately ſent Sir Thomas Vere to 
know the reſolution of the ſtates-general. She was 
already determined to maintain the war, by which 
alone ſhe thought Philip would be ſo much em- 

} ployed in the Netherlands, that he would not find 
it practicable to execute his ſchemes againſt Eng- 
land. But, ſhe affected a ſtrong propenlity to 
peace, alledging that ſhe could no longer bear fuch 
a heavy burthen. The ſtates, whoſe ſafety in a 
great meaſure depended upon her friendſhip and 
alliance, were ſo alarmed at her declaration, that 
they agreed to ſuch terms of a new league as ſhe 
chought proper to propoſe. The treaty. was ac- A new treas 
cordingly concluded, on condition, That the ſtates ler 
ſhould: give ſecurity for the payment of eight mil- and the 

” lions of florins, to which ſhe limited her demands: l.. 8 

* That one half of this ſum ſhould be liquidated dur- 

ing the war, by certain annual payments; and that 

the reſtitution of the places which were-in the hands 

of the Engliſh, together with the payment of the 

other half, ſhould be amicably ſettled after the 

eſtabliſhment-of the peace: That the queen ſhould 

furniſh eleven hundred and fifty men to garriſon dif- 

ferent fortreſſes, and be paid by the ſtates : That 

for the future, the queen ſhould ſtand diſcharged 

of the engagement to furniſh any other auxiliary 

troops; but, that the Engliſh who either __ 

| t 

| | 
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Grotius, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
that time, or might be in the ſervice of the ſtates, 
ſhould take the oath to the ſaid ſtates, be maintain- 
ed by them, and obey their generals : That the 
power of the deputy of England, ſtipulated in the 


former treaty, ſhould be aboliſhed; though the 


queen reſerved to herſelf the liberty of ſending one 
rſon to ſit in their council: That when ſhe ſhould 
- engaged in war againſt the common enemy, 


| whether offenſive or defenſive, the ſtates ſhould 


the lives of the queen and the earl of Eſſex. He 


Death of 
Philip king 
of Spain, 


furniſh her with forty or fifty ſhips of war, five 
thouſand foot ſoldiers, and five hundred cavalry. 
About this time the earl of Cumberland returned 
from the Weſt-Indies, where he had taken Porto 
Rico, and ſent away the inhabitants, that he might 
convert it into an Engliſh ſettlement ; but having 
loft a great number of men by the dyſentery, he 
re-embarked his people for England, having reaped 
very little fruit from his expedition, in which he had 
plundered Lancerata, one of the Canary iſlands. 
In the laſt voyage of Sir Francis Drake, one 
Squire had been taken by the Spaniards, and per- 
ſuaded by Walpole, an Engliſh jeſuit, to attempt 


furniſhed him with a poiſonous powder, to be 
ſprinkled upon the earl's chair and the queen's ſad- 
dle; and Squire, at his return to England, tried 
the experiment, without effect. Walpole ſuppo- 
ſing that Squire had deceived him, as Elizabeth 
and Eſſex {till continued in good health, ſent over 
a perſon in revenge to accuſe Squire; who being ap- 
prehended, confeſſed the whole affair, and was exe- 
cuted as a traitor, Elizabeth never thought her- 
ſelf ſafe from ſuch attempts during the life of Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain, who now died in the ſixty- 
ſecond year of his age, after having reigned two 
and forty years, during which he had embroiled all 
Europe by his ambition, and loſt the ſeven United 
Provinces by his cruelty, bigotry, and Go 

admi- 
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adminiſtration. The fire of rebellion which he A. c. 558. 


kindled in Ireland continued to burn violently, 
even after his deceaſe. The earl of Tyrone had 
again rebelled, defeated and ſlain Sir Henry Bag- 
nal, and reduced the fort of Black-water. Though 
his progreſs was checked h the arrival of Sir 
Samuel Bagnal, with a reinforcement from Eng- 
land, all Connaught revolted; and a rebellion was 


raiſed in Munſter, by Owny Macroryage and Sir 


Thomas of Deſmond. They drove the Engliſh 
ſettlers from their houſes and plantations, and in- 
veſted Kilmallock ; but, the earl of Ormond ad- 
vancing with a body of forces, compelled them to 
raiſe the ſiege, put Cork, Kinſale, and Youghal in 
a poſture of defence, exacted hoſtages from the 


chieftains : then marching into Leinſter, he routed + 
a body of the rebels, and relieved the caſtle of Mary- LO 


borough. 

Elizabeth conſulting with the earl of Eſſex and 
the admiral about the choice of a proper perſon for 
the adminiſtrarion of Ireland, Eſſex recommended 
Mr. George Carew, in oppoſition to-Sir George 
Knolles, whom, however, the queen preferred to 


his competitor. The earl was ſo provoked at her Tue queen 
ſlighting his recommendation, that he turned his _—_ Ef- 


back upon her in contempt; and ſhe, incenſed at 
his inſolence, gave him a box on the ear, bidding 
him go and be hanged. Eſſex laying his hand up- 
on his ſword, ſwore he would not have taken ſuch 
an affront from Henry VIII. and retired from court 
in a tranſport of paſſion. Notwithſtanding all the 
remonſtrances of his friends, he for ſome time 
breathed nothing but revenge and defiance; but 
at length his paſſion ſubſiding, he was pardoned, 
and received again into favour. In the midſt of 
theſe broils, the lord treaſurer Burleigh died in ex- 
treme old age, having preſerved his influence to 
the laſt moment of his life, againſt all the —_ 
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4. C. 1598 of Leiceſter, Eſſex, and other perſons who ſhared 
the queen's favour. He was one of thoſe cold, 
plodding, illiberal ſtateſmen, who think honeſty 
and plain-dealing are incompatible with the art of 
government. He had ordinary parts, was capable 
of incredible application, and inculcated upon Eli- 
zabeth the maxim which influenced her whole con- 
duct; namely, that it was her intereſt to keep all 
the ftates of Chriſtendom embroiled by domeſtic 
diſſentions. He was an excellent miniſter for the 
revenue, which he managed with equal frugality 
and addreſs, In his private behaviour he was 
cloſe, covetous, ill-bred, and ungracious. He 
died unregretted by the people, and was ſucceed- 
ed in office by the lord Buckhurſt, 

A. c. 1599. The rebellion continuing ſtill to rage in Ireland, 

| the queen and council deliberated upon the choice 
of a proper perſon to ſend over as lord-deputy, and 
the majority inclined to Charles Blount, lord Mont- 
joy; but Eſſex objected to him as a nobleman of 
little experience, and, without an open declaration, 
gave them to underſtand, that he himſelf was de- 

Degen, firous of the office. He was accordingly appoint- 

voiced lord ed lord-deputy of Ireland, with a more extenſive 

deputy of commiſſion than ever had been granted to any of 
e his predeceſſors ; and ſetting out immediately for 
his government, arrived in Dublin the ſeventeenth 

day of April. Inſtead of advancing directly againſt 
Tyrone, according to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived, he marched into Munſter, where, having 
reduced the caſtle of Cahir, received the ſubmiſſion 

of the inhabitants, and performed ſome inconſider- 

able exploits againſt a body of the rebels, he re- 
turned to Dublin in the latter end of June, after 
having loſt a great number of men by ſickneſs and 
fatigue, The queen being informed of his tranſ- 
actions, wrote a ſevere letter, reproaching him with 

his contempt of her orders. He excuſed himſelf by 


lay- 
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ſaying he kad followed the advice of the council of A C., 


Ireland, and promiſed to march into Ulſter againſt 
Tyrone : nevertheleſs he turned his arms againſt 
the O Mores and O Congers in Leix and Offaly , 
and by that time he returned from this petty expe- 
dition, his forces were ſo much diminiſhed, that he 
demanded a reinforcement of oñe thouſand men 
from England, In the mean time he ordered Clif- 
ford, governor of Connaught, to make a diverſion 
on the ſide of Belick, where he was routed and 
ſlain by O Rourke. Eſſex, having received a ſup- 
ply of troops from England, marched againſt Ty- 
rone to the borders of Ulſter, and obliged him to 
retire into woods and faſtneſſes. Then that rebel 
craved a parley, which he obtained at Louth, where 
both parties agreed to a ceſſation for ſix weeks, to 
be renewed occaſionally for the ſame term, or va- 
cated on a fortnight's notice from either ſide. Hav- 
ing concluded this inglorious truce, he marched 
back to Dublin, where he underſtood the queen 
was greatly incenſed againſt him, for having pre- 
ſumed to diſobey her orders a ſecond time. He 
therefore reſolved to return to England, even 


without leave, to counter-work the efforts of his 


enemies at court; and his departure is ſaid to have 
been haſtened, by falſe reports of the queen's be- 
ing dangerouſly ill and deſpaired of by her phyſi- 
clans. Theſe rumours were induſtriouſly circulated 
by his adverſaries, who, at the ſame time, ſtopped 
all ſhips but thoſe that carried this intelligence. 
The friends of Eſſex adviſed him to land in Wales 
with the Iriſh army, which was at his devotion ; 
but he rejected this counſel, and leaving the admi- 
niſtration of Ireland in the hands of the lord chan- 
cellor Loftus and Sir George Carew, ſet fail for 

England with a very ſmall retinue. 
Elizabeth had received ſuch bad impreſſions of 
him from his enemies, that ſhe now began to ſuſ- 
pect 


WAS 
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A. e. 1599. pect him of deſigns upon the crown, and made pre- 
arations for her own ſafety. On pretence of hav- 
ing received intelligence that the Spaniards were 
employed in equipping a powerful fleet againſt 
England, ſhe granted commiſſions for levying ſix 
thouſand men, and beſtowed the command of 
them upon the lord-admiral, who was no friend to 
Eſſex. She ordered the train-bands of London to 
be armed and exerciſed. Chains were drawn acroſs 
the principal ſtreets of London, and the gates 
were ſtrongly guarded, as in times of the moſt im- 
minent danger: but, when ſhe underſtood by 
letters from Ireland, that the earl of Eſſex had no 
He returns intention to bring over the forces, ſhe diſbanded 
to England. the new levies, and the citizens were releaſed from 
ſuch ſeverity of watch and diſcipline. Eſſex mean 
while landing in England, with the earl of South- 
ampton, and ſome other officers, poſted immedia- 
tely to court, which was then at Nonſuch, about 
ten miles from London ; and, without ſhifting his 
dreſs, or cleanſing himſelf from the ſoil of his jour- 
ney, went directly to the queen's bed-chamber, 
Camden. where he found her majeſty juſt riſen, with her hair 
hanging over her eyes. He kneeled and kiſſed her 
hand; and after ſome private converſation, returned 
to his own apartment, fluſhed with joy at the gra- 
cious reception he had met with from his miſtreſs. 
After having changed his apparel, he again viſited 
her majeſty, with whom he conferred ſome hours 
in private, and afrerwards dined in great good hu- 
Sane" ter. mour. In the afternoon, when he repeated his BW 
ters, Viſit to the queen, he found her very much altered 4 
in her behaviour. She taxed him with negle&t of | 
and is di. her orders, and deſired that he might be examined 
ga. by the lords in council. Thoſe in waiting met im- 
mediately ; but, after having ſat ſome time, the ] 
affair was referred to the determination of a full ; 
council, which was ſummoned accordingly; and 
in 
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in the mean time the earl was confined to his cham- 
ber. Next day he was interrogated at the council- 
board, touching his contempt of the queen's or- 
ders, his making a truce with Tyrone; and his 
leaving, Ireland without her majeſty's permiſſion. 
His anſwers were ſo little ſatisfactory, that he was 
committed to the cuſtody of the lord privy-ſeal. 


423 
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In the mean time: Tyrone being appriſed of the The revet. 


earl's departure, reſolved. to take advantage of his 
abſence. He had by this time received a ſupply of i 
money from the king of Spain, and a crown or 
plume of phenix feathers, with ample indulgences, 
from the pope. Thus animated, he aſſumed the 
tile of O Neile, and advanced with an army: of fix 
thouſand men within fifteen, miles of the Navan. 
The earl of Ormond, who commanded as lieute- 
nant-general, marching againſt him with the wreck 
of the Engliſh forces, was tai: to conclude a truce; 
and wrote to: the queen for a tpe edy reinforcement ; 
hut before this arrived, the carl drove Owny and 
Redmond Bourke from Leix and Tipperary. r. 

During theſe tranſactions, the friends of Eſſex in 


lion conti- 
nues to rage 
in Ireland. 


En gland caballed among the people, endeavouring Cabals of 
io raiſe a powerful faction in his favour. 8 


exaggerated his good qualities, and exclaimed with 
ſuch virulence againſt the miniſtr 'y, that the queen's 
indignation was augmented, and all her ſuſpicion 


of theearÞs deſigns recurred. She determined there- 


fore to convince her people, thatſhe had not confined 
Eſſex without a caule ; and ordered him to be tried 
in the lord keeper's houſe before the council, aſ- 
lifted by the four judges. He was there found 
guilty of divers mitdemeanours, and ſentenced to 
be removed from the council-board, ſuſpended 
from the offices of ear! mareſchal and maiſter;of the 
ordnance, and detained in priſon during her ma- 


jelty's pleaſure, The earl bchaved on chis occa- , < 


ſion with great humility, and the queen declarin 
her intention was not to ruin but chaſtiſe him, he 
Nuts. LX FF was 
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A. C. ibo was permitted to retire to his own houſe, under the 


_ cuſtody of Sir Richard Berkley. He had, from his 
- firſt impriſonment, dedicated all his time to devo- 
tion, and undergone a ſevere fit of illneſs, the con- 


ſequence of his chagrin ; ſo that the queen's heart 
was by this time almoſt mollified. He had hoped 
his · ſubmiſſive behaviour would have entitled him to 
a free pardon; but finding himſelf ſtill under re- 


ſtrictions, and having met with a mortifying repulſe 


when he petitioned the queen for a renewal of the 


leaſe by which he farmed the ſweet wines, his pati 


ence forſook him, and all his impetuoſity of reſent- 
ment awoke. He broke out into unguarded ex- 
clamations againſt his enemies at court, and did not 


even abſtain from ſevere ſarcaſms againſt the per- 


ſon of Elizabeth, ſaying, ſhe was now grown an 
old woman, and as * in her mind as in her 
body. He was ſurrounded by ſpies, who reported 
theſe expreſſions to Elizabeth; and this preſump- 
tion extinguiſhed all her compaſſion and regard, 
Such perſonal reflections ſne never forgave. She 
now lent a willing ear to the ſuggeſtions of ſecreta- 


ry Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the reſt of his 


enemies. She rejected with diſdain all the petitions 


and memorials that were preſented in his behalf by 


himſelf and his relations; and ſeemed bent u 


provoking him to ſome ſtep that would be produc- 
tive of his own deſtruction. To the indignation of 


an incenſed ſovereign, was added the rage of a 


fighted woman. Effex was ſurrounded by a num- 


ber of adherents, who poiſoned his mind with the 


moſt fatal counſels. The chief of theſe were Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount, Sir Giles Meyrick, and Hen- 
ry Cuffe. They fomented his anger, and inſtigat- 
ed him to violent meaſures. 

He by letters endeavoured to perſuade the king 
of Scotland that the Engliſh miniſters favoured the 


ſucceſſion of the Infanta of Spain, whoſe pretend- 


ed right had been aſſerted in a late — 


E L DZ A B E TH 


Elizabeth's declaring him her ſucceſſor.” James was 
afraid of teazing Elizabeth upon ſuch a — 
ble ſubject: for he had already ſent ambaſſadors 


435 
and he exhorted the Scottiſh king to inſiſt upon A. C. 1660, 


Camden. 


to the king of Denmark, and ſeveral other powers 
of Germany, deſiring their mediation with the 


queen towards her doing him juſtice; but they ex- 


cuſed themſelves from giving her any unneceſſary 


offence. Beſides, he was ſo much embroiled at 


home; that he would not run the riſque of incurring 


her diſpleaſure, at a time when he might have oc- 


caſion for her aſſiſtance. He was at continual vari- 


ance with his clergy, who were — ſour, 
gloomy pedants, equally inſpired with pride and fa- 
naticiſm: They found him lukewarm to their forms 
of religion, averſe to their perſonal characters; 
and, by their influence among the populace, ſub · 
jected him to divers mortifications. They even 
refuſed to give public thanks to God for his mira- 


culous preſervation from the ſwords of the earl 
Gowry and his brother, who had decoyed him to 


their houſe in Perth, in order to ſacrifice him to the 


manes of their father, who had been executed for 
treaſon. James was already removed from all his 


attendants; and, on pretence of receiving a hidden 
treaſure, conveyed into a ſolitary apartment, where 
he found a man ſtanding in armour.  Gowry's bro- 
ther Alexander, who was his conductor, having 
locked the door as he entered, told the king that 
he now would take vengeance'on him for the mur- 


Gowry's 


conſpiracy 
againſt king 


James of 
Scotland, 


der of his father, and drawing a dagger, would 
have plunged it in his breaſt, had not he been re- 
ſtrained by the man in armour, who wrenched the 
dagger from his hand, declaring that he ſhould 
not, while he lived, commit fo foul a deed. The + 


king himſelf argued ſo pathetically againſt the per- 
petration of ſuch. an act, that Alexander was con- 
founded; and affuring his majeſty that his life 


ſhould be ſafe, defired he would remain in that 


Ff 2 place, 
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* Ccrbv, place, until he could ſpeak with his brother. So- 


Spott i- 
ood 4 


rc 


Aeveral arne domeltiic 


being worſted. 


. Jaying, he retired; but ſoon returned, ſaying, 


the earl was implacable, and ſwearing by God he 
ſhould. die. He then endeavoured to tie the king's 
hands with a garter, and James ſtruggled: mantully 


in his oven defence. The perſon: in armour, who 
was Gowry? s ſervant, inſtead of aſſiſting the aſſaſſin, 


opened a  WINdOW," towards which: James pulling his 
antagoniſt, eried murder! treaſon! and demanded 
affifance. His voice being known by ſome: of his 
attendants in, the- ſtreet, John Ramſay, one of his 
pages, ram up-the back-ſtairs, and entering the a- 


parimear, found the king ſtill ſtruggling with Alex- 
ander Ruthyen ::: James deſiring. him to ſtrike the 


tratior, he wounded him in two or threes places 


with his dagger, while the mam in arnour retired a- 


nother unf. Alexander then quitted his hold; and 
running down ſtairs, was met. by. Sir Thomas | Eri- 
kine, who killed him outright. This gentleman; 
folloed by doctor Hugh Hcreife a phyſician, and 
one Wilſon a fogt man, repaired immediately to the 
place where the king remained wich Ramſay. As tliey 
. an aſſault from earl Gowry himſelf, they 


gcked. their ſoyereign in a cloſer, , und pie pared to 
Immediarchyrhey were attacked. 
by the car] with;a; (word in each hiand, / attended by 
„and a fierce; conflict en- 
"taed. The defemders of - Fames were in danger of 
{wnen one» of them exclaiming, 
Nou have Killed the king our maſter ; wil you 


9 hene the entry. 


ue, our lives aloe?“ Gowryrwas lo-confounded at 
chis exclamation that he Jet che points of lis two 


Fagrds to-the ground, in token of a ceſſation; He 


vas that inſtant run through the body by Ramfay, 
and. tell dead at his feet. 


i; all, betook chemſelves to fliglit; 


glit; though not be- 


fore Sir Thomas Eriline and 8 Hereife were 


Cangeroully wounded, By this time the nobtemen 
alu UK tollorters had broke open the doors of tha 
L | or- 


His ſervants ſeeing him 
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ordinary paſſage, and ruſhing into the chamber ex A ©. ibeo, 


preſſed their joy at the ſafety of the king, who fall- 
ing upon his knees, gave thanks to Gad tor his deh- 
verance. A day of public , being ap- 
288 the miniſters of Edinburgh refuſed to blel; 


God for having protected his majeſty, alledging that 


it was a ſham conſpiracy The king and council 


45 


therefore, went in proceſſion to the market- place, 


to countenance Lindſay biſhop of Roſs3n preaching 


a ſermon ſuited to the occaſion. After this cere- 
mony, the king repaired to Dumfermling to viſt 
the queen, who had been uſt delivered of a prince, 
chriſtened by the name of Charles, afterwards king 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. - 

In the courſe of this year, Elizabeth treated wit! 
the kings of France and Denmark, about the regu- 
Yations of traffic, and ſome diſputes ſubſiſting be- 
tween the Engliſh and Danes, touching the fiſhery 
on the coaſt of Norway. Commiffioners being ap- 
pointed on both ſides, met at Bremen; but they 
could not agree, and the matters were left undeter- 
mined.” At the preſſing ſollicitation of Henry king 
of France, the queen appointed Sir Henry Nev}, 
Sir John Herbert ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Thomas 
Edmonds, and Sir Robert Beale, her commiſſioners 
to treat of a peace witk thoſe of Spain and the arch- 
duke Albert; and the conferences were opened in 
May at Boulogne; but, after feveral previous ob- 
jections had been removed, the plenipotentia- 
ries diiagreed about precedence, and this diſpute 
could not be decided: ſo that the congreſs proved 


Cengreie 
for a peace 
w.th Spain, 


ineffectual. During theſe debares, the archduke The arch- 


Albert advanced to the relief of Nieuport, which 
prince Maurice had inveſted, and was defeated in 
a pitched battle; the victory having been in a great 
meaſure owing, to the valour of fifreen hundred 
Engliſh auziltaries commanded by Sir Francis Vere, 
who ſuſtained the whole ſhock of the Spaniſh in- 
Tantry, until the prince's horic had routed the ca- 
Ee F valry 


duke Albert 


deteatcd by 
Prince 
Maurice, 
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| 
j 
®, C. 2600. valry of the enemy, and then attacked their foot in 
flank, This difaſter did not at all diminiſh the pride 
1 and inflexibility of the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, 
| Winwoos, Who, depended upon the ſucceſs of the rebellion 

| which their maſter fomented in Ireland.  _ 
— Elizabeth reſolving to quell at once thoſe inſur- 
| progres a= rections by which ſhe had been alarmed through the 

| 


ainſt the 


ic iche. Whole courſe of her reign, ſent over the lord Mont- 


joy as lord deputy, and appointed Sir George Ca- 
rew preſident of Munſter. Sir Henry Docwra, and 
; Sir Matthew Morgan landing with a conſiderable 
| body of forces near the mouth of Lochfoyle, erec- 
4 ted two forts, and fortified Derry. The earl of 
= Ormond being treacherouſly ſurpriſed at a confe- 
| rence, by Owny O More, was detained by Tyrone, 
8 until he gave hoſtages tor the payment of three 
| thouſand pounds ; and engaged that he would ne- 
1 ver carry arms againſt that chief, or any of his con- 
. federates. The lord deputy marching into Ulſter, 
compelled Tyrone to retire into the woods and 
—_ faſtneſſes, ſupplied the Engliſh garriſons in thoſe . 
= parts, and afterwards falling into Leinſter, defeated 
| |. and flew Owny O More, In the mean time, 
þ Ormond . being releaſed, reduced all the rebels of 
Leinſter. The lord deputy having received a re- 
wh inforcement from England, marched towards Ar- 
. magh, and erected a fort which he called Mount 
1 Norris, the command of which he beſtowed upon 


4 Edward Blaney, an officer of 8 courage, 
3 experience, and fidelity. The rebels were worſted j 
9 in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and at length defeated near . 
4 Carlinford: Sir Henry Docwra reduced the whole | 
4 3 country in the neighbourhood of Lochfoyle, while 
| Sir George Carew ſowed diſſentions among the re- 


N 

bels of Munſter: he drove Sugan earl of Deſ- 
we mond out of the country; Florence Maccarty, O 

| q i Sullivan Beare, the white knight, John and Theo- 

| 


bald Bourke, with other chieftains, were n 
| te 
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ted into ſubmiſſion; and the peace of the whole pro- A. C. 1600, 
vince was eſtabliſhed before the end of December. G den. 
The earl of Eſſex ſtill continued to miniſter food 
for the queen's jealouſy and indignation. Findin 
James of Scotland averſe to his propoſals, he too 
under his protection ſome preſbyterian miniſters, 
who preached at his houſe ; and multitudes of peo- 
ple went thither on pretence of hearing their ſer- 
mons. He formed a kind of council, compoſed 
of the earl of Southampton, Sir Charles Danvers, 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges governor of the fort of 


A. C. Cet 


Plymouth, Sir John Daveys ſurveyor of the ord- 


nance, and Sir John Littleton of Franckel. 
Theſe being aſſembled at Drury-houſe, he pro- 
duced a liſt of individuals, whom he ſuppoſed at- 
tached to his fortunes. It contained the names of 
a great number of noblemen, knights, and gen- 
tlemen. There they deliberated upon the mea- 
ſures to be taken; and reſolved, that the palace 
and perſon of the queen being ſecured, the earl 
ſhould throw himſelf at her feet, demanding that 
certain perſons ſhould be removed from her pre- 
ſence, and deprived of the offices they enjoyed. 
The queen and council, alarmed at the great reſort 
of people to Eſſex, and ſuſpecting the earl's inten- 
tion, jp ſecretary Herbert to require his appear- 
ance before the council, convened in the lord 
keeper's houſe. Eſſex, dreading a ſecond impri- 
ſonment, excuſed himſelf on account of indiſpoſi- 
tion, and conſulted his friends touching the emer- 
gency of his ſituation, He was deſtitute of men, 
arms, and ammunition ; the guards were doubled, 
and he was averſe to any attempt againſt the palace, 
which would look like open treaſon. While he 
and his confidents were in conſultation, a perſon, 
probably employed by his enemies, came in as a 
meſſenger from the citizens, with tenders of friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance againſt all his adverſaries. This 
intelligence was confirmed by others, who aſſured 

Ff 4 him 
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A, C. 160 him that Sir Thomas Smith, one of the ſheriffs, 
would raiſe one thouſand inen of the trajned- band; 
The Earl: of for his ſervice. The earl's vanity being flattered 


flex at- 


tempts to- Dy theſe inſidious propoſals, he refolved to enter 
raiſe an in- 


_— the city next day; and, in the mean time, ſent 
London. notice to his friends, that the lord Cobham and 
Sir Walter Raleigh lay in wait for his life. Early 
in the morning he was viſited by the earls of Rut- 
land and Southampton, the lord Sandes, Parker, 
and Monteagle, with three hundred perſons of diſ- 
tinction. The doors of Eſſex- houſe were immedia- 
tely locked, that none might go forth without per- 
miſſion: Sir Walter Raleigh ſending a meſſage 0 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer viſted him in 
a boat upon the river, and diſcovered all their tranſ- 
actions. The lord keeper, accompanied by the 
earl of Worceſter, the lord chief juſtice Popham, 
and Sir William Knolles, uncle to the earl of Eſſex, 
were ſent by the queen to learn the meaning of fuch 
a concourſe of people. Being admitted through 
the wicket, they found the court-yard' filled with 
the populace. When the lord keeper mentioned 
the cauſe of their coming, Eſſex replied aloud, 
that there was a conſpiracy againſt his life; and 
that his friends were affembled for the ſecurity of 
his perſon, ſince nothing but his blood could ſatisfy 
his enemies. The lords'endeavouring to expoſtu- 
late with him, were interrupted by the multitude, 
which raiſed a terrible clamour, threatening them 
with inſtant death. The lord kceper charged them, 
upon their allegiance, to Jay down their arms, and 
following Eſſex into the houſe, was, with his at. 
tendants, committed to the guard of Sir John 
Daveys, Francis Treſham, Owen Saliſbury, and 
oe mufketeers. The counſellors being thus ſe. 
red, Effex leaving two hundred men with Mey- 

ric to defend his houſe, repaired” to the city, where 
he exclaimed in the ſtreets, For the queen! For 
the queen! My lie! is in danger!“ hoping to en- 
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gage the citizens to riſe in his behalf: but they had A. C. 160, 


received orders from the mayor to keep within their 
houſes; ſo that he was not joined by one ſingle per- 
ſon. Then he proceeded to the houſe of ſheriff 
Smith, whom he diſpatched to the lord mayor, de- 


firing he himſelf, or four aldermen, would come and 


conter with him upon the ſicuation of his affairs: 
but, before he received any anſwer from that quar- 
ter, the earl of Cumberland, with Sir Thomas Ge- 
rard knight-marſhal, came into the city, and pro- 
claimed him and all his adherents traitors. This 
circumſtance was no ſooner known, than many of 
the earl's followers ſlunk away; and he himſelf, in 
manifeſt dejection, attempted to return to his own 
houſe, intending to make his peace with the queen, 
by means of the counſellors whom he had left in 
cuſtody. Finding Ludgate guarded by Sir John 
Leviſon, who denied him paſſage, he aſked and ob- 
tained leave for Gorges to pals, that he might re- 
leaſe the counſellors, whom he forthwith conduct- 
ed to Whitehall. The earl in returning towards 
the heart of the city, found a chain drawn a-croſs 
the ſtreet, at the corner of St. Paul's, and guarded 
by armed men, who had been aſſembled by the bi- 
ſnop of London. In fighting his way through this 
obſtruction, Henry Tracy, a young gentleman for 
whom he had a ſingular affection, loſt his life; and 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount was wounded and taken. 
The earl, going down Friday-ſtreet, embarked in 
a boat at Queenhythe, and landing at Eſſex-houſe, 
began to make preparations for his defence. 

He was immediately inveſted by the lord admi- 
ral, at the head cf ſeveral regiments provided with 
artillery; and, about ten at night, he, with his com- 
pany, rurrendered at diſcretion. He and South- 
ampton were immediately conyeyed to the archbi- 
ſhop's palace at Lambeth, from whence they were 


He is ſent 
to the 


nexc day ſent to the Tower; and his friends were Tower 
confined in other priſons, The miniſtry (till alarm- 


ed 
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A. C. 1601. ed the. queen with aſſurances that the danger was 


not yet over. The citizens were obliged to keep 
double watch and ward: and captain Thomas Lea 
was executed at Tyburn, becauſe he had ſaid to Sir 
Robert Crofts, Might not ſeven or eight honeſt 
e fellows as we are, throw ourſelves at her majeſ- 
ce ty's feet, and repreſent the injury that is done to 
« ſo many brave gentlemen, who may one day do 
„her good ſervice?” This inſinuation being re- 
ported by Crofts, was interpreted into a deſign of 
letting Eſſex at liberty: Lea was apprehended, 
convicted, and condemned. He died with great 
intrepidity, declaring himſelf intirely innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. Eſſex and Southampton 
were tried by their peers on the nineteenth day of 
February; lord Buckhurſt preſiding as high ſtew- 


Gied, con- ard, and both were condemned as traitors. Eſſex, 
demned, and 
Executed, 


after condemnation, was viſited by that ſuperſtitious 
devotion which took poſſeſſion of his mind in all his 
diſgraces. He was terrified almoſt into deſpair by 
the ghoſtly remonſtrances of his own chaplain Aſh- 
ton; he was reconciled to Cecil, and the reſt of his 
adverſaries, and made a full confeſſion of his con- 
ipiracy. On Aſh-wedneſday he was brought to the 
ſcaffold, which was erected within the Tower, and 
ſuffered in preſence of the earls of Cumberland and 
Hertford, the lord viſcount Bindon, the lord Tho- 
mas Howard, the lord Darcy, the lords Compton, 
Morely, and many other perſons of diſtinction: Sir 
Walter Raleigh retired into the armoury, from 
whence he ſaw the execution, at which he could 
not help ſhedding tears. Eſſex appeared in a ſuit 
of black ſattin; and after having made an obeiſance 
to the ſpectators, confeſſed his fins with marks of 
uncommon ſorrow and contrition, though he pro- 
teſted that he never entertained a thought to the 


prejudice of her majeſty's perſon. His behaviour 


denoted penitence, not without a mixture of ap- 
prehenſion : he reſigned himſelf intirely to the di- 
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rection of the divines who attended him; and after 4+ C. »60r, 


{et exerciſes of devotion, ſubmitted his neck to the 
executioner, who, with three ſtrokes ſevered his 


head from his body. Thus died, in the thirty- Camden, 


fourth year of his age, Robert Devereux earl of Eſ- 
ſex, once the minion of fortune, and always the 
darling of the people. He was a nobleman poſſeſ- 
{ed of excellent and amiable qualities; brave, hbe- 
ral, and humane; a patron of learning, in which he 
himſelf had made good progreſs; a warm friend, 
and an avowed enemy, His foibles were vanity, 
ambition, and an impetuoſity of temper, by which 


he fell a ſacrifice to the artful intrigues of thoſe who g. 
dreaded his power, and envied his good fortune. ton. 


His accomplices Meyric and Cuffe were executed 
at Tyburn ; Sir Charles Danvers and Sir Chriſto- 


pher Blount were beheaded: Littleton, Orel, and W . 


Sir Edmund Bainham were tried and condemned ; 
but the firſt dying in priſon, the others were par- 
doned. The earl of Southampton was detained in 
the Tower till the acceflion of king James, by whom 
he was ſet at liberty, and reſtored in blood by act 
of parliament. Elizabeth certainly looked upon 
Eſſex with the eyes of particular affection, which in 
all probability was not extinguiſhed at the time of 
his condemnation , for ſhe betrayed great agitation 


of mind, and even countermanded the order for his 


execution. But ſhe was provoked by his contemp- 
tuous forbearance to implore her mercy; and being 
alarmed at his own declaring that his life would be 
dangerous to her ſafety, ſhe ordered the ſentence to 
be executed. He is ſaid to have made application 
to her for pardon; but his letters and meſſages were 
intercepted by the earl and counteſs of Nottingham. 
It does not appear, however, that ſne underwent 
any violent tranſports at the news of his death; 
though when her indignation ſubſided, ſne became 
penſive and melancholy, and never heard his name 
mentioned without ſighing. 
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A.C. 1651: The king of Scotland, when he heard of the earl 


Ambaſſa- 
dors arrive 
iran Scot- 


Lud. 


Ora ins, 


NMerrral, 


being apprehended, had diſpatched the earl of 
Mar, and the abbot of Kinlots, as His atnbaſſadors 
to the court of England; and, by the notes with 
which they were furniſhed, we may conclude that 
he was intereſted in ſome, project which did not take 
effect. But the earl being executed. before they 
arrived, they pretended their errand was to congra- 
tulate her majeſty upon hei happy ſucceſs in quel 
ling the late audacious attempt. Elizabeth affect. 
ed to take the compliment in good part: and was 
even prevailed upon to add two thouſand pounds a 
year to their maſter's penſion. During their reſi- 
dence in England, they managed his affairs ſodex- 
teroully, that the majority of the council was won 
over to his intereſt; and among the reſt ſecretary 
Cecil, who from this period correſponded wich 
James, by means of the lord Henry Howard. 
About the ſame time Oſtend was inveſted by the 
archduke Albert, and defended with incredible va- 
lour by Sir Francis Vere, at the head of the Eng- 
liſn garriſon. Henry IV. of France, repairing; t9 
Calais, Elizabeth ſent Sir Thomas Edmonds wit! 
a compliment to that prince, who returned it by 
the marechals du Biron, de Lavardin, and the duke 
d' Aumont. Theſe noblemen were received at tne 
court of England with great magnificence; and, 
though no part of their negotiation tranſpired, arc 
iaid to have conferred with her majeſty upon 
ſcheme winch Henry had formed againſt the hows 
of Auſtria, The parliament meeting on the twenty- 
teventh day of October, the queen gave them to 
underſtand, that the wars in Flanders and Ireland 
had drained her exchequer in ſpite of all her fruga- 
lity; and thev TRI Ti her with a more conſtder- 
able ſubſidy than had ever been granted ſince her 
acceſiion, In conſideration of this ſupply, ſhe iſſued 


a proclamation for repealing ſome monopolies of 


fair, Oil, ſtarch, and other commodities, which had 
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puted fourſcore of their body to preſent their hum- 
ble thanks for this inſtance of her parental regard. 
Then they paſſed an act for the relief of the poor: 
and having made ſome other laws of public utility, 
were diſſolved in the month of December. 

The rebels in Ireland being again put in mation, 
by. fupples and promiſes froni che king of Spain, 
the lord deputy marched againſt Tyrone, whom he 
drove from his camp under Blackwater, expelled 
the Macgeniſſes from Lecale, took Dundrum, and 
teveral. other caſtles belonging to the rebels, ſe- 
cuted the abbey of Armagh with a ſtrong garriſon, 
advanced as far north as Dungannon, and routed, 
them in ſeveral: encounters. Sir Henry Docwra 
compelled. Macſwiny Fanagh to ſubmit, and re- 
trieved ſome caſtles which had been betrayed to 
the rebels; and Sir George Carew ſcizing the titu- 
lar earl of Deſmond; and Florence Maccarty, ſent 
them ro England, where they died in priſon. On 


the twenty-firſt day of September, a Spaniſh fleet troops arrive 


enteredi:the harbour of Kinſale, and Don John de 
Aguila landing with four thouſand - veterans, Sir 
Richard Piercy retreated with hüs men to Cork, in 
obedlience to the order he had received. The Spa- 
niſh general immediately publiſhed a manifeſto, de- 
claring he as come to exccute- the pope's bull 
againſt FAizabeth, and re-eſtabliſh the catholic re- 
ligion. Tyrone and O Donel aſſembling their 
torees, reſolved to join him; but, before they could 


advance into Munſter, the lord - deputy had inveſted 


iht Spaniards in Kinſale; and detached Carew to 
ſtop their progreſs on the frontiers: but another 
reinforcernent of two thouſand Spaniards landing at 
Becrhaven an Baltimore, under the command of 
Sibeure and Alonſo O Campo, were joined by O 
Donel and Tyrone, ſo as to conſtitute an army of 
ſeven thouſand horſe and foot, with which they ad- 
Lanced to the relief of Kinſale. Inſtead of throw- 

| ing 
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A body of 
Spaniſh 


in Ireland. 
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ing a fupply into the place, they were defeated b 
= —— — Auch de loſs of twelve — . 
men killed upon the ſpot; and O Campo with three 
Spaniſh officers were taken. Syriago arriving with 
ſeven hundred recruits . at Caſtlehaven, was no 
ſooner informed of this defeat, than he ſet fail for 
Spain, carrying O Donel with him; and Tyrone 
retired to his faſtneſſes in Ulſter. Aguila, diſcou- 
raged by theſe diſafters, furrendered upon honour- 
able conditions, and the lord-deputy took poſſeſſion 
of Kinfale. The Spaniards were conveyed to their 
own country in Engliſn bottoms; and Aguila gave 
ſuch an unfavourable account of Tyrone and his 
confederates, that Philip. would ſend no more 
troops to Ireland, though he til} ſupplied the re- 
bels with -money, arms, and ammunition. 

In the beginning of this year, an ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary arriving from France, in order to regu- 
late the navigation which had been interrupted on 
both ſides by depredations, the queen appointed 
commiſſioners to treat upon the ſubject; and all 
differences were compromiſed. The Engliſh mi- 
niſter in Paris had, in the name of his miſtreſs, 
made a propoſal to Henry of a league offenſive and 
defenſive, in order to drive the Spaniards intirely 
out of the Low-Countries; but the finances of the 
French king were ſo diſordered, and his kingdom 
fo filled with malcontents, that he could not: engage 
in an enterprize of ſuch importance. The arch- 
duke Albert had made ſome advances towards a 
peace with Elizabeth, but ſhe rejected them, leſt 
the ſtates of the Netherlands ſnould be tempted to 
throw themſelves into the arms of France. That 
they might be encouraged to maintain the war, ſhe 
ſuſpended their annual payment for two years, and 
allowed them to raiſe ſeven thouſand men in Eng- 
land. Frederic Spinola had undertaken to fortity 
himſelf on the Iſle of Wight; and his maſter Phi- 
lip had equipped fifteen gallies, having two thou- 


ſand 
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fand ſoldiers on board for that ſervice. The queen A. C. 160%. 
being informed of his deſign, ſent vice-admiral 
Leviſon, and Sir William Monſon, to deſtroy the 


| Spaniſh fleet in the harbours of Portugal. Mon- pegreaari- 


ſon being left behind to wait for a reinforcement — 
of Dutch ſhips, Leviſon proceeded on his voyage, aimiral Le: 
and fell in with the Spaniſh plate fleet from Arme- von and | 
rica, which he immediately attacked without ſuc- Monſon, 
ceſs. It was ſo numerous, and ſtrongly convoyed 
by galleons; that he was furrounded, and in great 
danger of being taken. He made ſhift, however, 
to retire, and being joined by Monſon, failed to 
the port of Seſtmbria, in which he found an Eaſt- 
India carrack of fifteen hundred tuns: ſhe was 
richly laden, and guarded by eleven gallies, under 
the command of the marquis de Santa Cruz and 
Spinola.' Nevertheleſs, the Enghſh admiral at- 
tacked her without heſitation, ſunk two of the gal- 
lies, compelled the reſt to ſheer off in a ſhattered 
condition, and taking poſſeſſion of the carrack, va- 
lued at one million two hundred thouſand crowns, 
brought her in fafety to * Spinola having 
refitted fix of the gallies, ſet fail from Liſbon for 
Flanders; but falling in with Sir Robert Manſel 
in the channel, two of them were ſunk, a third 
wrecked, and he eſcaped with the reſt to Dun- 
kirk.” - e 

In the courſe of this year, a rancorous quarrel 
broke out between the jeſuits and the ſecular prieſts 
in England, which laſt accuſed the others as the 
cauſe of all the ſevere laws which had been enacted 
againſt the catholics ; becauſe they had been con- 
cerned in all the conſpiracies, and even hired aſ- 
ſaſſins to murder her majeſty. Bitter pamphlets 
were publiſhed on both ſides. The ſecular priefts 
were ſaddled with a ſuperior called Blackwell, at 
tached to the jeſuits, who continued to oppreſs, 
and even declared them ſchiſmatics; but they ap- 
pealed to the pope, who revoked his authority. Se- 
| cretary 
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448 HISTORY-or ENGL AND. 
A, C. ibn. cretary, Cecil recommended the ſeculars.toithe prov 
tection of the French king; but Elizabeth iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all the jeſuits to depart 
the kingdom immediately; and this order was ex- 
tended to ſuch ſeculars as would refute to take the 
The duke de Oath of. allegiance. It. was at this juncture that 
trans IV. of France ordered the marechal de Biron 
Fiance. to be. beheaded, for having confpired with, other 
noblemen to.diſmember the French monarchy. The 
marechal de Bouillon, who as likewiſe concerned 
in this conſpiracy, retired, to Germany, froin 
whence he ſollicited Elizabeth's interceſſion with 
his maſter; and ſhe, by her ambaſſador, hinted ro 
Henry, that this might be a Spaniſh ſtratagem to 
infect him with ſuſpicions of his beſt ſubjects ; but 
that prince told the Engliſh ambaſſador, his mit. 
treſs had a better opinion of Bouillon than he de- 
ſerved, inaſmuch as he. had actually engaged in the 
conſpiracy of Eſſex, againſt her own perſon and 
Ignity. 544. | amor = 
The. rebellion in Munſter, being revived by a 
ſupply in money from Spain, the preſident took by 
aſſault Dunboy, which had been fortified by O 
Sullivan, and drove him with his confederates our 
of the province, The lord-deputy marching to 
Blackwater, crected a bridge over the river, and 
a fort, to which he gave his own name of Charle- 
mont: Tyrone having fled to caſtle Roe on the 
Ban, the whole country was waſted, and the caſtle, 
in which his moſt valuable effects were ſecured, fell 
into the hands of Sir Arthur Chicheſter, on whom 
the lord-deputy beſtowed the government of Mont- 
joy, another fort which he had juit raiſed at Loch- 
eaugh. O Cahan, Macguire, Rory O Donel and 
the O Rileys having ſubmitted, he directed his 
route into Connaught, where he finiſhed the fort of 
Gallway : then Sir Arthur Chicheſter, and Sir Hen 
ry Docwra joining their forces, purſued Tyrone 
through the faſtneſſes till the approach of y_ 
* 
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By this time the native Iriſh were reduced to a de- 4. C 1602. 
plorable condition. Their corn and houſes were Rebellion in 
deftroyed; their cattle driven away; fo that many [roger 
thouſands of them periſhed in the woods by cold 
and famine. They now curled Tyrone as the au- NF 
thor of all their miſeries. His adhetents dropped [ 
off daily, and ſubmitting to the deputy, met with | 
a favourable reception. Tyrone himſelf had, in 
the ſpring, ſent propoſals of ſubmiſſion which the a. c. 160;, 
queen rejected with diſdain, until ſhe was importu- 
ned by Cecil, by the French ambaſſador at his re- 
queſt, and laſtly by her council, to indulge him 
with ſuch terms as would put an end to an ex- 
penſive rebellion, fraught with miſery and blood 
ſhed. At length ſhe conſented to ſign his pardon, 
which was ſent to the lord Montjoy, with powers 
to grant part of the conditions he demanded. The 
neceſſities of Tyrone were ſo urgent, that he re- 
paired to Millefont, where, throwing himſelf ar the 
deputy's feet, he ſubmitted his life and eſtate to 
the queen's mercy. O Rourke followed his exam- 
ple; and the rebellion being entirely ſuppreſſed, 
the whole kingdom was reduced to obedience and Ware 
tranquillity. 

The queen had pardoned him with ſuch reluct- 
S ance, that many people imagined her laſt illneſs 
was produced from her chagrin at that event. It 
muſt be owned, however, ſhe had many more pow- 
erful cauſes of grief and mortification. She was 
very loth to relinquiſh the pleaſures of life and roy- f 
alty. She endeavoured to conceal the ravages 1 
which time had made upon her conſtitution, even 
from her own knowledge. She affected an extra- 4 
vagant gaiety both in her dreſs and diverſions, and | 
even engaged in a childiſn intercourſe of love with 
the earl of Clanrickarde, a young Iriſh nobleman, 
who reſembled Eſſex in his perional qualifications ; | 
but he did not meet her advances with equal | 
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4. C. 1603. warmth, and for that reaſon the intercourſe was 


ſoon” laid aſide. She tried to divert her attention 
from dulagreeable objects, by hunting, tournaments, 
and parties of pleaſure: but, in ſpite of all her en- 
deavours, ſne was ſeized with the horrors of me- 
lancholy. She became peeviſh, penſive, ſilent, 
and ſighed and wept inſenſibly. Perhaps the fa. 
culties of her mind were impaired by long and vio- 
lent exerciſe. Perhaps ſhe reflected with remorſe 
upon ſome actions of her life, which were contrary 
to humanity, candour, and good morals. She had 
juſt loſt a friend and confident in the counteſs of 
Nottingham; ſhe had been thwarted by her mini- 
{try and council in the affair of Tyrone; ſhe found 
her conſtitution decaying ; ſhe forelaw, through the 
exaggerating miſt of jealouſy, her courtiers and 
dependants, ſhrinking away in the evening of her 
life, in order to recommend themſelves to her ſuc- 
ceſſor; and her indignation againſt the unfortunate 
Eſſex having ſubſided, ſne lamented his fate, re- 
membring nothing of him but the amiable ſide of 
his character, and the pleaſure ſhe had enjoyed in 
his converſation. Such a concurrence of cauſes, 
Joined to the infirmities of her body, was more than 
ſufficient to plunge her into an abyſs of deſpon- 
dence. She loſt her appetite, and could enjoy no re- 
poſe : feeling a perpetual heat in her ſtomach, at- 
tended with an unquenchable thirſt, ſne drank with- 
out ceaſing, but refuſed the aſſiſtance of her phy- 
ſicians. When the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſe- 
cretary Cecil, and others of her council; intreated 
her on their knees to take what was neceſſary for 
her ſuſtenance and relief, ſhe peeviſhly replied, that 
ſhe knew her own conſtitution, and was in no dan- 
ger. At length, teized by their intreaties, ſhe de- 
hired that they would let her die in quiet. Her 
melancholy and diſtemper gaining ground, Cecil 
and the lord-admiral deſired to know her b 
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with regard to the ſucceion; and ſhe ſaid, as the 
crown of England had been always held by kings, 
it ought not to devolve upon raſcals, but upon her 
immediate heir the king of Scotland. Having 
continued fitting upon cuſhions for ten days, wich- 
out cloſing an eye or uttering a ſyllable, ſhe was 
ut to bed partly by force, and ſeemed to revive a 
little: ſhe heard ſome pious meditations, and 
Joined in prayer with the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. | 
After ſhe was deprived of her ſpeech, the noble- 
men of her council defired ſhe would give ſome 
token of her approving the Scottiſh monarch as her 
ſucceſſor; and ſhe laid her hand upon her head as 


a mark of her approbation. On the twenty-fourth Th. ess 
day of March, about two o'clock in the morning, death. 


ſhe expired, in the ſeventieth year of her age, 
and in the forty-fifth of her reign. She had given 
orders that her corpſe ſhould not be touched or 
ſeen by any perſon but her own women: it was 
therefore not expoſed to public view, but being 
conveyed from Richmond where ſhe died, to 
Whitehall, was interred in the chapel of Henry 
VII. at Weſtminſter, with great magnificence. 
Elizabeth, in her perſon, was maſculine, tall, 


ſtraight, and ſtrong limbed, with an high round ber. 


forehead, brown eyes, fair complexion, fine white 
teeth, and yellow) hair. She danced with great 
agility; her voice was ſtrong and ſhrill; ſhe un- 
derſtood muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtru- 
ments. She poſſeſſæed am excellent memory, un- 
derſtood the dead and living languages, had made 
good proficiency in the ſciences, and was well 
read in hiſtory. Her converſation was ſprightly 
and agreeable, her judgment folid, her apprehen- 
ſion acute, her application indefatigable, and her 


courage invincible, She was the great bulwark of 


the proteſtant religion: ſhe was highly cornmend- 
Gg 2 able 
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A. C. 1603. able for her general regard to the impartial admin 


tration of juſtice ; and even for her rigid ceconomy, 
which ſaved the public money, and evinced that love 
for her people, which ſhe ſo warmly profeſſed: yet 
ſhe deviated from juſtice in ſome inſtances when her 
intereſt or paſſions were concerned; and notwith- 
ing all her great qualities, we cannot deny that ſhe 
was vain, proud, imperious, and in ſome cafes 
cruel : her predominant paſſions were jealouſy and 
avarice ; though ſhe was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent 
guſts of anger as overwhelmed all regard to 
the dignity of her ſtation, and even hurried her 
beyond the bounds of common decency. She 
was wiſe and ſteady in her principles of govern- 
ment; and, above all princes, fortunate in a mi- 


niſtry *. 


» Her vanity appeared in her love 


of flattery, which ſhe greedily ſwal- 
lowed even when it was fulſome and 
abſurd ; and in the variety and rich- 
neſs of her apparel, which ſhe con- 
tinued to wear even in her old age. Her 
behaviour to Sir James Melvil when he 
came as ambaſſador from Mary queen 
of Scots, was alt gether childiſh, Un- 


derſtan ding that he had been a travel- 


ler, ſh» ſhifted her dreſs every day, that 
he might tell her which kind of habit 


became her beſt, She aſked whether 


the or his queen was the fairer, the 


aller, and the beiter dancer; and 


when hi ſaid that Mary was taller than 
her hięghneſs, ſhe anſwered, that then 


Muy was too high, for ſhe herſeif 
,wps neither too high nor tooluoẽwẽ She 


ditected the lord Hanfdbn to conduct 


Melv-l, as if by accident, intoa gallery, - 


where he ſheuld earther play upon 
the v.1g nals,. He gueſſed the contri- 
vance, and without leave entered her 
apartment, inen the defired to kno 


Or 


whether fhe or his miſtreſs was the bet- 
ter muſician, In order to diſplay her 
learning, ſhe ſpoke to him in the 
French, High-Dutch, and Italian lan- 
guages; and detained him two day, 
until he ſhould ſee her dance a fara- 
brand. 

Her cruelty and jealouſy were too 
confpicuous in the fate of the duke of 
Nortolk and Mary queen of Scots, Ot 
avarice ard parſimony ſhe exhibited 
numberleſs procfs, in extorting pre- 
ſents from noblemen, on pre tence of 
vifiting themat their houſes: in allow- 
ing her ambaſſadors in foreign coun- 
tries to Jive at their own experice, un- 
til ſome of them were ruined ; andin 
carrying on the war againſt Spain a! the 
charge of private adventurers. When 
ſhe died, beſides a vaſt quantity of 
plate and jewele, ſhe left three thouſand 
robe: ; none of which the had the libe- 
rality to diſtr/bute among her ſervants, 
Sheraiſed one hundiedthouſand crowns 
yearly, by granting licences to Ron 
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Hiſtory of the Engliſh Church, from the Union 
of the two Roſes to the Union of the two 
Crowns. 


* 


Rchbiſhop Bourchier, who crowned Henry 
VII. dying ſoon after that ceremony, was 
ſucceeded by Morton biſhop of Ely, who had been 
ſo inſtrumental in raiſing Henry to the throne. One 
of this prince's maxims was to hve well with the 
clergy : and therefore we find no diſturbance in 
the Englſh church during his whole reign; nor 
any eccleſiaſtical ſtep of importance, except a regu- 
lation of ſanctuaries, which the king obtained from 
the pope, who, by way of recompenſing himſelf 
for this favour, ſent Jaſper Pons as his agent to 
collect money from the Engliſh people for diſ- 


penſations from going to the jubilee. 


We have, 


in the courſe of the hiſtory, mentioned this pontiff's 
icheme againſt the Turks, in which he invited 
Henry to engage. His ſucceſſor Julian II. wrote 


catholics and non- conform fs, exempt- 
ing them from the penalty inflicted by 
law upon thoſe who did not regularly 
attend divine worſhip, She exacted e- 
very new- year's day above ſixty thou- 
ſand crowns in gi'ts from her depen- 
dants, She entertained ſpies in all the 
houſe of the nobility, enconraged in- 
$ormers, ntroduced the uſc of torturess 
enacted a creat number of penal laws; 
and by the terror of her ſuip'cion, 
which was generally fatal to the object, 
drove miny g-ntlemen into exile, that 
ſhe might pꝛioſecute them to confilca 

tien, and enjoy their eſtates, Her cho- 
ler ic diſpoſition prompted her often to 


revile foreignambaſſadorsinthe groſſeſt 
terms; to inſult her m niſters and ſub- 
jects in the moſt abuſive language, and 
even to chaſtiſe her female attendants 
with her own hand, On ſuch occaſi- 
ons, ſhe uſed to utter oaths and impre- 
cations in the moſt vulgar tile 5 and 
the ladies of her court did not ſcrvple to 
follow her example, Her great art 
conſiſted in cajuling her parl ament and 
people with the moſt flattering careſ- 
ſe-, the ſincerity of which they could 
not doubt, when they found them- 
ſelves rich and happy under her admi- 
nitration 


Winwood. Melvil. Oſborne. Carte. 
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to him on the ſame ſubject; and he amuſed both with 

Bacen. general promiſes which he had no intention to per- 
form. Lhe affairs of the church are ſo interwoven 

wich the civil hiſtory of Henry VIII. in whoſe 

eign the reformation began, that the chief eccle- 

ſiaſtical events are there recorded; and indeed there 

was no ropm to treat of the Engliſh church apart, 

Her- VIII. after it had renounced the papal ſupremacy. During 
common the firit eighteen years of this prince's reign, he 
cal eg. acted in ſpiritual matters as an humble dependant 
gion, of the Roman pontiff. He exerciſed his pen in 
defence of the papal authority: he ſent deputies to 

the council of the Lateran, which had been con- 

voked in oppoſition to that of Piſa. He called in 

all the books of Luther, from whole doctrine two 

and forty articles were collected, and condemned by 

virtue of a commiſſion which Wolſey iſſued as le- 

gate in England: Henry likewiſe granted a privi- 

lege for printing Fiſher's book againſt the German 
reformers; and, upon all occaſions, manifeſted un- 
common zeal for the catholic religion. The car- 

dinal being veſted with his legatine power, ex- 

preſſed uncommon animoſity againſt thoſe who pro- 

feſſed the new doctrine. Six men and one woman 

were condemned to the flames at Coventry, for 

having taught their children to repeat the Lord's 

prayer, the ten commandments, and the apoſtles 

creed, 1n the vulgar tongue. Severities of the 

jame nature were practiſed in different parts of the 
kingdom, where the reformation began to gain 
ground. This, however, was the only practice in 

which the cardinal and the clergy could agree. He 
aſſumed a power of calling convocations, and lay- 

ing them under contribution; and, when they 
complained of theſe encroachments, he threatened 
chem with a genetal viſitation, He was fupported ] 
in theſe arbitrary proceedings by the king, who $ 
reaped the fruits of his exattion, and began to hold : 
the pertons of the clergy in contempt, on account 
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of their ignorance and profligacy. Nevertheleſs, 
he ſtill retained his attachment to the old religion. 
When Luther, at the deſire of his patron the elector 
of Saxony, wrote a letter to the king of England, 
excuſing the acrimony and abuſe with which he 
had treated him in his writings, Henry in his an- 
ſwer, retorted the other's virulence, in ſarcaſms 
upon his doctrine, and refuſed to forgive him on 
any other terms than thoſe of his retracting his er- 
rors, renouncing his wife, and retiring from the 
world, to paſs the remainder of his days in pen- 
ance and mortification. It appears from a letter of 
cardinal Wolſey to the biſhop of Wincheſter, that 
the firſt had formed a plan for a reformation of the 
clergy ; and pope Adrian himſelf was ſo well dit- 
poſed in this particular, that the German princes 
were encouraged to preſent him with the grievances 
of the church, digeſted intq an hundred articles, 
containing an account of the luxury, prophanity, 
avarice, ſuperſtition, and pride of eccleſiaſtics: 
but the good effects of the pope's moderation were 
prevented by the cabals and intrigues of his clergy; 
and, in England, Henry ſtill continued to prole- 
cute the Lutherans. | 5 25. 
After the fall of Wolſey, we have ſeen, in the 
civil hiſtory, the demands of Henry upon his 
clergy; and in What manner they ſubſcribed to the 
articles in hich they owned his ſupremacy. Cran- 
mer being appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Strype, 


the king deliberated with him about the ſuppreſſion 


of monaſteries; and it was reſolved, that this 
ſhould be preceded by a viſitation, which in all pro- 
bability would reconcile the people to the ſcheme, 
by bringing to light the vices and impoſture prac- 
tied in religious houſes. Cromwell was created 
vicar-general, with ſuch powers as abſolutely ſuſ- 
pended all epiſcopal juriſidiction: and this power 
he delegated to his deputies, enabling them to 
confirm or annul the election of prelates, to ful- 
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pend or deprive them; to convene ſynods, try ee- 
cleſiaſiaſt ical cauirs, pats cenſures, and grant pen- 
ſions to ſuch monks as might be willing to quit a 
Monaſtic le. T heit inſtructions were, extremely 
minute touching their inquiry into the doctrines, 
morals, and behaviour of abbots and ahbeſſes, nuns, 
and friars; and they followed them with the utmoſt 
rigour, diſcloſing fuch ſcenes of vice, obſcenity, 
and impoſture, as expoſed them to the deteſtation 
of all thoſe who retained the leaſt regard for de- 

A. C. 1535. cency and good order. After three hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix abbies had been ſuppreſſed, when a mo- 
tion was made in convocation for tranflating the 
Bible into the Engliſh language, Gardiner and the 
popiſh biſhops” oppoſed it with all their power, 
till Henry himſelf ordered that the tranſlation 
ſhould be begun; and it was afterwards printed at 

' Paris. Jo the mean time, an Engliſh book, called 
the King's Primer, was publiſhed, containing the 
doctrines of chriſtianity, ſet forth in a plain, fami- 
Har manner, and expoſing the ſuperſtitions of the 
Romiſh clergy. 

A. C. 1526. convocation being held, to benin the ſen- 
tence againſt the king's late marriage, the lower 
houſe preſented the upper houſe with fifty- nine opi- 
nions meriting reformation, extracted from the 
ſermons and writings of Cranmer and the proteſtant 

Hang Party. After a long debate, they eſtabliſhed a ſet 

religion Of atticles concerning religion, ordaining biſhops 

chavn wi" to inſtruct the people in the Bible and the Creed, 
cation And to condenin all doctrines that were declared 

' heretical by the firſt four councils of the church; 
namely, thoſe of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, 
and Calcedon: acknowledging baptiſm to be a 
divine inſtitution, and condemning — doctrines of 
the Anabaptiſts and Pelagians on that ſubject: li- 
miting penance to the articles of contrition, con- 
feſſion, and amendment of life, as neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; and declariag abſolution pronounced Dy 
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the prieſt to be as effectual, as if by God himſclf: 
confirming the doctrine of. tranſubſtantiation; and 
defining juſtification. to be a perfect renewal. in 
Chriſt, the fruit, of the chriſtian virtues operating 
both outwardly and inwardly ; and recommending 
images in churches as helps to devotien : .exhort- 
ing the people to honour the . ſaints as perſons in 
glory ; to praiſe God for them, and imitate. their 
virtues; and to follicit. their interceſſion at the 
throne of grace: to retain certain ſymbols, as con- 
taining myſtical ſignifications, and ſerving to lift 
up the mind to God: ſuch as the prieſt's veſtments, 
the ceremony of ſprinkling holy water, to remind 
us of our baptiſm and the blood of Chriſt; of giv- 
ing holy bread in ſign of our union with Chriſt, and 
in remembrance of the ſacrament; of carrying 
candles on Candlemas-day, alluding. to. Chriſt as 
the ſpiritual light; giving aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day, in token of penance and mortality, hearing 
palms on Paim-SunGay, thereby ſnhewing a defire 
to receive Chriſt in our; hearts as he entered into 
Jeruſalem ; creeping to the croſs, . kiffing it, and 
letting up the ſepulchre on Good-Friday, in token 
of humility, and in remembrance of his death; of 
hallowing the font, together with exorciſms and 
benedictions; recommendling prayers far, departed 
touls as good and charitable : . but, as the ſcripture 
did not aſcertain the pains they ſuffered, or the 
place in which they were confined, the people were en- 

Joined to remit them wholly to God's mercy, and to 
reject the notion of their being delivered from: pur- 
gatory by the . pope's pardons ; by maſſes ſaid in ,, dsl. 
particular places, or before certain images. Theſe ea. 
articles were publiſhed with a preface by Henry 
himſelf; and the emperor made them the balis of 
the famous Interim which he granted in favour. of 
the German proteſtant s.. b git; 
The pope having ſummoned Henry to his coun- 
ci at Mantua, the king proteſted.againſt the lega- 
lity ; 
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\lity and proceedings of this aſſembly, and was ſe. 
conded by the convocation of Canterbury. Hither- 
to he had acted under the ſanction of this authority ; 
but now Cromwell, as his vicar, independent of 
all reſtriction, publiſhed a ſet of inſtructions to the 
clergy, inforcing the late articles, and recommend- 
ing order and diſcipline among the people. Theſe 
were followed by a new viſitation and diſſolution of 
the greater monaſteries. Some infamous methods 
were practiſed to perſuade and intimidate the ab- 
bots and monks into a ſurrender of their houſes and 
Renry's za. charters. Henry was reſolved to be abſolute both 
— in church and ſtate: he had formed a religion of 
his own, and perſecuted equally the papiſts and 
proteſtants, who refuſed to conform with his opi- 
nions, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Me- 
lancthon, who by letters exhorted him to a greater 
conſiſtency in his doctrines and conduct. There 
was not one perſon in his dominions who durſt 
openly diſſent from his ſyſtem, except Cranmer 
archbiſnop of Canterbury; and we have already 
obſerved, in che civil hiſtory, that this prelate was 
ſcreened from deſtruction by the perſonal affection 
of Henry. | 
After the fall of Cromwell, the archbiſhop was 
obliged to proceed with great caution, and re- 
folved to befriend the proteſtants, by gradually 
fapping the foundations of the Romiſh religion. 
He called a (convocation in London, to conſult 
upon means for putting a ſtop to the perſecution, 
and reforming the clergy ; he recommended a re- 
viſion of the laws and canons enacted againſt 
ſimony, perjury, blaſphemy, and other crimes, x 
and propoſed a tranſlation of the Bible, which was =: 
actually printed by Grafton, and publiſhed by th RF 
king's authority. He likewiſe, with the kings 
permiſſion, decreed that the ule of tapers, filk ha. 
bits, and other ornaments of images, ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; that a chapter of the New — = - 
| | ſhou 
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ſhould be read 1n every pariſh, morning and even- 
ing; that the miſſals, and other books of liturgy, 
ſhould be examined, corrected, and caſtigated of 
all feigned legends, ſuperſtitious oriſons, collects, 
verſicles, reſponſes, and names of ſaints, not men- 
tioned in the ſcripture. The king afterwards 
granted a commiſſion to a ſeleEt number of the con- 
vocation, to draw up a declaration of the chriſtian 
doctrine, for the neceſſary erudition of a chriſtian „e 
man. I his performance contained the declaration ef dene 
of faith, the creed, the ſeven ſacraments, the ten eee 
commandments, the Lord's prayer, the Ave-Ma- ch.igian 
ria; an article of free-will ; an article of juſtifica- wan. 
tion; an article of good works, and another of 
prayer for departed ſouls, | 
Notwithſtanding theſe points which 'Cranmet 
gained in favour of the reformed religion, in op- 
poſition to Gardiner, Bonner, and other Romiſh 
prelates, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ſtill re- 
mained in full force, under the protection of the 
king himſelf, who was ſo bigotted to this article of 
belief, that many perſons were brought to the 
ſtake for diſbelieving the real preſence in the Eu- 
chariſt. We have ſeen what ſnares were laid for 
the deſtruction of Cranmer; and that they not only 
miſcarried, but even ſerved to confirm Henry's 
confidence in that prelate's innocence and integrity. 
Ihe king was ſo much convinced of the purity of 
his intention, that he did not take umbrage at the 
archbiſhop's making a motion in the houſe of lords 
tor moderating the proceedings upon the act of 
the fix articles, which had been the foundation of 
a moſt cruel perſecution, Though Ctanmer was 
on this occaſion unſupported by the other prelates, 
he argued with ſuch ſtrength of reaſon, that the 
| houſe agreed to the act of mitigation. In the ſame Hun 
parliament he propoſed a digeſt of the eccleſiaſtical and dg og 
laws; and an act paſſed, authoriſing the king to he nba. 
nominate ſixteen eccleſiaſtics, and as many laymen, 
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for reviewing the canons. Cranmer actually finiſh- 

ed the draught of a code, intitled Reformatio le- 

gum eccleſiaſticarum, which he preſented to the 

king at Hampton-court; and letters patent were 

Barnet. drawn up for authoriſing this digeſt. Nay, Henry 

4 about this time ſeemed bent upon a further refor- 
1 mation. In a letter to the archbiſhop, he forbade 
the practice of creeping to the croſs, and of ſeveral 
other ſuperſtitious ceremonies of popery : but his 
intention was partly fruſtrated by the remonſtrances 

of Gardiner, who, in a letter to him from the im- 

perial court, where he reſided, gave him to under- 

ſtand, that if. any further innovations ſhould be 

made in the religion of England, the emperor 

would never conſent to a paciſication. This was 

the true reaſon for dropping the ſcheme of the di- 

geſt, in which Cranmer had made fuch conſider- 

able progreſs. Nevertheleſs, Cranmer, in obe- 

dience to Henry's commands, tranſlated the li- 

turgy, and ſome proceſſions, into the Engliſh lan- 

guage. | | 

Towards the latter end of his reign, he became 

more and more arbitrary, both in ſpirituals and 
temporals. The archbithops of Canterbury and 

York, Bonner of London, and ſeveral other pre- 

lates, were fain to make conveyances in his favour, 

of many manours belonging to their different dio- 

ceſes, upon very ſlight conſiderations ; and thete 

deeds were confirmed by parliament, which had al- 
ready beſtowed upon him all the colleges, freechapels, 
A. C. ises and other remaining religious endowments. In the 
Propoſal for Jaſt year of his reign, the French king ſent over 
the ma: in Annibault his admiral, with a propoſal tor aboliſh- 
— ing the mals in both kingdoms; and Henry reliſh 
cee d the ſcheme ſo well, that he ordered Cranmer to 
draw up the form of a communion, to be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of it; but his death prevented 

it from being put in exccution. 
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When Edward ſucceeded to the throne, the 
archbiſhop exerted all his influence to complete the 
reformation. The king had been inſtructed by 
tutors, who were attached to the proteftant doc- 
trines ; and the protector openly favoured that re- 


ligion. Cranmer was aſſiſted by Barlow, biſhop of 


St. Davids, Ridley afterwards biſhop of London, 
and ſeveral other able preachers, who, by their 
zeal and elocution, contributed to the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours. Gardiner perceiving, from the 
complexion of the miniſtry, and the inclinations of 
the people, that he {hould be of very little ſervice 
to the cauſe of popery, by openly oppoling the 
renets of the reformation, endeavoured to check 
the progreſs of them, by repreſenting to the pro- 
tector, that all innovations during a minority 
would produce confuſion and diſturbancè in the 
ſtate ; and propoſing that matters of religion ſhould 
continve as they were left at the death of Henry, 
until the reigning king ſhould take 'the manage- 
ment of affairs into hisown hands. Very little fe- 
gard was paid to his inſinuations. A book written 
againſt the corraptions of popery, and publiſhed 
by Herman archbiſhop- elector of Cologne, was 
now tranflated ifito the Engliſh language, and 
printed in London by the direction of Cranmer. 
This performance made a ſtrong impreffion up- 
on the minds of the people, which were further 
enlightened by Marcart's declaration of the maſs, 
and the paraphraſe of Eraſmus on the New Tef- 
tament, which were carefully tranſlated and pub- 
liſned for the general uſe of the nation. Glaſier, 
in a ſermon at St. Paul's church, affirmed, that 
the inſtitution of Lent was no more than a poſi- 
tive law ; and others preached againſt other parts 
of the popiſh worſhip : but, theſe were virulently 
oppoſed by the inferior clergy, who derived their 
lubliſtence from the fees they received by the fa- 
craments, and other ſacramentals, and chiefly by 
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ſinging maſſes for the departed ſouls of 'the poor ; 


for which they charged two-pence a maſs. Theſe 


tormed doc- therefore were enemies to the reformation, which 


tines 


would have deprived them of bread; and they 
were ſupported by Gardiner, Bonner, and Ton- 
ſtal, who declared againſt all alteration in religion: 


but, the chief of the party was the princeſs Mary, 
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who naw openly eſpouſed the "regulations of her 


father, and in particular the act of the ſix articles. 


On the other hand, the props of the reformation 
were firſt, the young king himſelf, who had been 


carefully educated in proteſtant principles by Dr. 


Cox, and Mr. Chiek, the protector, the archbiſhop; 
of Canterbury and York, Holbeach | biſhop of 
London, Goodrich of Ely, and Ridley elect of 
Rocheſter. Old Latimer was now releaſed, but 
refuſing to reſume his epiſcopal function, lived 
privately with Cranmer. This prelate and his 
friends obtained letters patent for a viſitation over 
England, during which all biſhops were prohibited 
from preaching in any place but in their own cathe- 
drals; and other eccleſiaſtics were reſtricted to 
their collegiate or parochial churches, unleſs pro- 
vided with the king's ſpecial licence. The kingdom 
was divided into fix ſeparate diſtricts or circuits; 
and the viſitors for each conſiſted of two gentle- 
men, a civilian, a divine, and a regiſter. They 
were furniſhed with injunctions, articles, and ho- 


milies, drawn up for the inſtruction of the people; 
and they were accompanied by the moſt eminent 


preachers, to explain the moſt uſeful articles ot 
religion. The common people conſidered the 


prieſts as ſo many mountebanks, who had ſecret: 


tor the ſalvation of their ſouls, and thought nothing, 
was neceſſary but to leave their ſpiritual concerns 


to the {kill and direction of ſuch empirics. Some 


preachers had run into the other extreme, and 
perſuaded their hearers, that if they magnified 
Chriſt, and depended wholly upon his merits and 
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interceſſion, they could not periſh, even though 
they ſhould lead the moſt profligate lives. In the 
homilies theſe errors were rectified. They aſcribed 
the ſalvation of mankind to the death and ſufferings 
of Chriſt : but they declared there was -no falva- 
tion through Chriſt, but to ſuch as truly repented, 
and lived according to the rules of the goſpel. 
The articles and injunctions related to the renun- 
ciation of the papal power, the acknowledgment 
of the king's ſupremacy, preaching and teaching 
the elements ot religion in the vulgar. tongue, 
taxing the benefices of the clergy for the ſupport 
of the poor, the maintenance of ſcholars and man- 
ſion-houſes, regulating the lives of churchmen, 
and aboliſhing ſuperſtition, pilgrimages, images, 
and other abſurdities of the popiſh religion. In a 
word, the inſtructions and injunctions contained 
excellent rules for the reformation of the clergy, 
as well as of the ignorant laity, and for the ad- 
vancement of true piety and good morals. Never- 
theleſs, they met with great oppoſition. Bonner 
received them with a proteſtation, that he would 
obſerve them, if they were not contrary to God's 
law, and the ordinances of the church. - Sir An- 
thony Cook, and the other viſitors, complaining 
of this proteſt to the council, he was ordered to ap- 
pear ; and though he made a full ſubmiſſion, was 
committed to the Fleet-priſon. The council be- 
ing informed of Gardiner's attention to reject the 
homilies ſummoned him to the board, and expoſ- 
tulated with him upon the ſubject. He affirmed 
that the homilies contained manifeſt contradictions, 
and excluded charity from juſtification ; he offered 
to diſpute upon this ſubject at Oxford, againſt any 
opponent whatſoever : and he exclaimed againit 
the paraphraſe of Eraſmus, which he ſaid was bad 
enough in the original, but much worſe in the 
Engliſh tranſlation. Notwithſtanding all bis argu- 
ments, he was likewiſe ſent to the Fleet, from 
whence 
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whence he wrote a letter in his own vindication to 
the protector, when this nobleman returned in 
triumph from Scotland: but he was not releaſed 
till after the ſeſſion of parliament, when he was ſer 
at liberty by an act of pardon. 

On the fifch day of November, the convocation 
met, and Taylor dean of Lincoln was choſen pro- 
locutor. Cranmer opened the aſſembly with a 
ſpeech, in which he preſſed the members to a fur- 
ther reformation, that the remains of popery might 
be entirely laid aſide. The lower houſe preſented 
four petitions to the upper houſe, praying that the 
eccleſiaſtical laws might be reviewed and publiſhed 
purſuant to a ſtature enafted in the late reign, 
that the clergy of the lower houſe might be admit- 
ed to fit in parliament with the commons; accord- 
ing to ancient uſage. That the cotrections made 
by the biſhops and others in the office of divine 
ſervice, by order of the convocation, might be laid 
before the houſe ; and that the rigour of the ſta- 
tute for the payment of firſt fruits might be 
mitigated. The attendance of the lower clergy in 
parliament had been two hundred years in diſuſe 
and therefore no regard was paid to this petition, 
It was reſolved, however, that ſome biſhops and 
divines ſhould be appointed to labour for the refor- 
mation of the church ſervice. In this convocation, 
a motion was made for annulling all canons, laws, 
and uſages againſt the marriage of prieſts, and like- 
wiſe all vows of celibacy; and a reſolution taken 
to adminiſter the communion in both kinds : this 
was immediately confirmed by act of parliament. 
At the {ame time the privy- council publiſhed a 
proclamation, indemnifying all thoſe who had o- 
mitted bearing candles on Candlemas day, taking 
aſhes on Aſh-Wedn: ſday, creeping to the crols, 
carrying palms, and other ceremonies of ſuperſti— 
tion. They likewiſe directed a mandate to the 


archbiſhop vi Canterbury, for a general fuppreſſion 
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of images and this order was rigorouſly put in ex- 


ecution, though not without a dangerous oppoſi- 
tion. Cranmer's next care was to form a commit- 


tee for reforming the offices of the church. ? It WAS The new l- 
compoſed of eminent prelates, and doctors in divi- twey is e- 


nity, who proceeded with equal accuracy and cir- 
cumſpection. A form being drawn up for the 


Nabliſhed. 


communion in both kinds, was publiſhed by the 


king's proclamation, and the books diſtributed 
through all the pariſhes of England. The new 
book of Common-prayer, and the other offices 
compoſed by the committee, were extremely diſa- 
greeable to Gardiner, who exerted all his eloquence 
and influence in exciting the people to reject ſuch 
innovations; he preached openly againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the government, and employed all his 


emiſſaries to bring their injunctions into contempt | 


with the multitude. Accordingly ſeveral danger- 
ous commotions were raiſed; and the Lollard mob 
| being the ſtronger, became very inſolent and li- 


| and vigilance of the adminitiration. Gardiner was 
ſeveral times ſummoned betore the council, and 
reprimanded for the liberties he had taken in de- 
tending popery; at length he flaily told the pro- 
tector, that as a biſhop, he could not be anſwera- 
ble to his own conſcience, for omitting to preach 
upon the maſs and the euchariſt, which he con- 


religion. He was therefore committed to the 
Tower, and all his papers were ſecured. 


of uniformity paſſed, another viſitation was ſet on 
toot. The inſtructions given to the viſitors im- 
ported, That in all pariſh churches the ſervice 
ihould be read in a plain audible voice, as the 
people did not underſtand it while the prieſts re- 
tained the tone they uſed in reading Latin pray- 
ers: That ſome of the old rites ſhould be aboliſh- 
ed, ſuch as the prieſt's kiſſing the altar, the prac- 
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tice of croſſing, lifting the book from one place 
to another, breathing on the bread, and ſhewing 
it before the diſtribution, praying by beads, and 
ſubſtituting a certain number of Ave-Marias for one 
Pater-noſter. That the prieſts ſhould exhort the peo- 
ple to remember the box of the poor; and that cu- 
rates ſhould preach and catechiſe at leaſt once in fix 
weeks: That the communion ſhould not be ſold 
in trentals; and that there ſhould be but one com- 
munion in one church, except on Eaſter-day and 
Chriſtmas, when people came to the ſacrament in 
greater numbers; and that no markets ſhould be 
held, or bargains made in churches or church- 
yards, eſpecially in time of divine ſervice or ſer- 
mon. Cranmer, at the ſame time, held a provin- 
Cial viſitation, in which the articles were drawn ac- 
cording to the king's injunction. The council 
ſent orders to the biſhop of London, to forbid 
ipecial maſſes in St. Paul's church; and to take 
care that there ſhould be only one communion at 
the great altar. Bonner immediately complied 
with this order, and the new ſervice was univer- 
fally received, except by the princeſs Mary, while 
chaplains ſtill continued to ſay maſs in her own 
tamily, notwithſtanding the exhortations, and even 
threats of the council. 

In the courſe of this year public diſputations were 
held at Oxford and Cambridge, touching the real 
preſence in the ſacrament, The Lutherans affirmed, 
that in the ſacrament there was both the ſubſtance of 
the bread and wine, and Chriſt's body together. The 
proteſtants of Swiſſerland taught, That the ſacrament 
was only an inſtitution, to commemorate the death 
and ſufferings of Chriſt, Martin Bucer believed in 
the real pretence, thqugh he did not think the my- 
ſtery was to be explained; and Calvin agreed 
with kim in maintaining, that the body and blood 
of Chriſt were really preſent. Peter Martyr, ſettled 
at Oxford, publickly explained the Euchariſt in 
the Helvetian manner, and a tumult was railed 4 
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the occaſion. Public diſputations were afterwards 
held in preſence of the king's commiſſioners, 
Cranmer collected and publiſhed all the reaſons 
againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and was 
anſwered by Gardiner, under the name of Marcus "ED 
Conſtantius. It was at this time, .that the council batd, 4 
ordered the laws to be put in execution againſt a- eoſpellers, 
nabaptiſts, and other heretics, who began to abound 
in England, and broach doctrines equally abſurd 
and blaſphemous. Of theſe we have already men- 
tioned Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, whoſe death- 
warrant the young king ſigned with the utmoſt re- 
luctance. There was another fect called Goſpellers, 
who profeſſed the doctrine of predeſtination, from 
which they made ſuch inferences, that many peo- 
ple gave way to their paſſions, under the notion of 
their being predeſtinated to ſuch actions; fo that 
impiety, and even deſperation, was often the con- 
ſequence cf ſuch a belief. Luther altered his opi- 
nion concerning this tenet, and Melancthon con- 
demned it in his writings : but it was ſtill main- 
tained by Calvin and Bucer. 
We have, in the civil hiſtory, ſeen how Gardi- 
ner was deprived, and the protector diſgraced. 
Upon the fall of this nobleman, the hopes of the | 
papiſts began to revive; they even gave out that | 
| the old religion would prevail, as the new ſervice | 
was nothing more than an act of the duke of So- 
merſet. The council being appriſed of this report, implement: 
wrote to all the biſhops of England, requiring all ef v-rit- 
clergymen to celiver up all antiphonales, mitfals, pregea, 
gray les, proceſhonals, manuals, legends, pies, por- 
tuaſſes, journals, and ordinals, to ſuch as ſhould 
be appointed by the king to receive them ; injoin- 
ing the biſhops to obſerve one uniform order, in 
the ſervice ſer forth by the common conſent of the 
realm: and in particular, to take care that there 
mould be provifion made of bread and wine for 
wg communion on Sunday. At the lame time, an A C. 15:0, 
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act paſſed in parliament, decreeing, That all books 
of ſuperſtition ſhould be deſtroyed ; that all images 
in churches ſhould be defaced ; and that the pray- 
ers to ſaints ſhould be expunged from all the pri- 
mers which the Jate king had publiſhed, 

Ridley's elevation to the. ſee of London, and 
Hooper's promotion to that of Glouceſter, were 
events that operated ſtrongly in favour of the re- 
formation. Jet this laſt refuſed to wear the epiſ- 
copal veſtments, which he ſaid were human inven- 
tions, and not ſuitable to the ſimplicity of the 


chriſtian religion. In vain Cranmer and Ridley 
exhorted him to comply with this ceremony, as a 


law injoined by the magiſtrate, and a matter of 
little or no conſequence in religion. In vain did 
Bucer and Peter Martyr ſecond the opinion of thoſe 


prelates: Hooper continued obſtinate, and was 


for ſome time ſuſpended from preaching. In the 
courſe of this ſummer, John-a-Laſco was allowed 
to preach at St. Auſtin's in London, to a congre- 
gation of Germans, who had fled from their own 


country, rather than receive the interim of the diet. 


They were erected into a corporation, and four other 
miniſters were affociated with John-a-Laſco, tho' 


he was ſuperintendant. At this juncture, Polydore 


Vergil was permitted to retire to his own country, 
and to hold the archdeaconry of Wells, with his pre- 
bend of Nonnington, notwithſtanding hie abſence 
from the kingdom. Poinet was declared biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and Coverdale was appointed coad- 
jutor to Veyſey biſhop of Exeter. The book of 


Common prayer was reviewed, and many articles 


of it cenſured by Martin Bucer, who now wrote 
a book for the king's ule, intituled, Concerning 
the kingdom of Chriſt, Young Edward was bent 
upon reforming the abuſes of the church. He 
even began to write a diſcourſe about a general 


reformation: and it was at this period, that the 


journal of his proceedings commenced. 
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In the beginning of the following year, Bucer 
died at Oxford, univerſally regretted- by all thoſe 
who favoured the reformation. He was a perſon 
of great learning, modeſty, and zeal, and had 
nothing. ſo much at heart as the union of thoſe 
who profeſſed the doctrines of Chriſtianity. The A. c. 1557. 
greateſt part of this year was ſpent by Cranmer 
and Ridley, in preparing the articles which ſhould 
contain the doctrines of the church of England, in 
a conciſe and plain form, cutting off the errors of 
popery, as well as thoſe lately introduced by the 
anabaptiſts and enthuſiaſts of Germany; avoiding 
the niceties of ſchoolmen, together with ſome 
points of controverſy;; and with regard to others 
leaving a. liberty to divines of following their pri- 
vate opinions, without diſturbing the peace of the 
church. The, next care of the reformers was to ,,, . 
correct the book of Common-prayer, in which they of Common. 
made ſome additions and alterations, which were _— 1 
authoriſed by act of parliament. In the ſame ſef- 
ſion another act was, paſſed, relating to holidays 
and faſting-days. It was decreed, That all Sun+ | 

| days, with the days marked in the calendar and ; 
liturgy, ſhould be kept as holidays; and that the : 
biſhops ſhould proceed by the cenſures of the church 
againſt the diſobedient. A proviſo was added, for | 
| the obſervation of St. George's feaſt by the knights | 
of the garter; another in favour of labourers. o1 | 
| fiſhermen, who might work on theſe days, in caſe 
of neceſſity. The eves of holidays were ordained 
to be kept as faſts ; and on Fridays and Saturdays, 
as well as in Lent, abſtinence from fleſh was en- 
Joined, Other laws were enacted againſt uſury and 
iimony, and in favour of the marriage of the 
„ 0 d bu | 
Alter the diſſolution of this parliament, the chiefs Reform- 
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A. C. 1552. of the church. An act had paſſed, empowering 


the king to. nominate two and thirty perſons for 
making a general reformation of the eccleſiaſtical 
laws: and, during this ſeſſion, a commiſſion waz 
given to eight perſons to prepare the matter for the 
review of the two and thirty, that it might be the 
more eaſily compiled. This work was chiefly com. 
poſed by Cranmer, and proves that he was the 
greateſt canoniſt then in England. Dr. Haddon, 
univerſity orator at Cambridge, and Sir John Chick 
were employed to tranſlate it into the Latin lan- 
guage; a taſk which they performed with equal ac- 
curacy and elegance. It was digeſted into fifty one 
titles; and the thirty two commiſſioners divided 
themſelves into four claſſes, in order to reviſe, cor- 
rect, and bring it to perfection: they accordingly 
finiſhed the work; but the king died before it re- 
ceived the royal confirmation. At this period, the 
clergy were brought into contempt by their extreme 
poverty. Many eccleſiaſtics exerciſed the trades of 
carpenters, taylors, and publicans. The rich did 
not maintain ſtudents at the univerſities, according 
to the king's injunctions. The places deſigned for 
poor ſcholars in ſchools and colleges, were given to 
the children of wealthy people: the livings were ſold 
in a ſcandalous manner, and the majority of the 
country clergy were fo ignorant, that they could 
hardly read the ſervice. 

The council of Trent was now ſuſpended for two 
years, without having made any progreſs in the 
reformation of the church. When it was convok- 
ed by the pope, the king of France had proteſted 
againſt it, and threatened to call a national council 
in France, Nevertheleſs the emperor preſſed the 
Germans to go to Trent; and Maurice, with the 
other princes of the Augſburgh confeſſion, ordered 
their divines to conſider of the matters to be pro- 
pounded in council. They demanded a ſafe con- 
duct from the council as well as from the emperor ; 
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and this was obtained, though not in the terms of 
that which was granted by the council of Baſil to 


6-4 j . Proceedings . 
the Bohemians. Mean while the fathers pub nf Br ti 


liſhed their decrees about the Euchariſt, confirm - cf Trent. 


ing the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. Then they 
proceeded to enjoin auricular confeſſion as neceſſa- 
ry to ſalvation. The ambaſſadors of the duke of 
Wirtemberg moving, that they might have a ſafe- 
conduct for their divines to come and propoſe their 
doctrines, the legates anſwered, that they would 
not engage in any diſputation with the proteſtant 
divines; but, if they had any ſcruple. in which 
they deſired ſatis faction, with an humble and obe- 
dient mind, they ſhould have a hearing; with re- 
card to the ſafe-condutt, they ſaid it argued a di- 
{truſt of the council, to aſk any other than what was 
already granted. When the ambaſſadors of Maurice 
arrived at Trent, they deſired that every article 
might be reconſidered : but this propoſal was re- 
jected with diſdain. 1 hen they excepted to the 
ſafe · conduct which had been given, as different 
from that Of the council of Baſil ; the legates pro- 
miſed to take that affair into conſideration. The 
pope underſtanding inat the emperor intended to 
revive the ſpirit of former councils, in order to 
leſſen the pontifical power, made peace with France, 
and ordered the legates to proceed in the deciſion 
of the doctrine, hoping the proteſtants would re- 


tire from Trent, in delpair of obtaining their de- 


mands. The ſafe- conduct they deſired was refuſ- 
ed; and another being granted for the ſecurity of 
their perſons, divines arrived from Wirtemberg 
and Straſbourgh ; but the war of Germany break- 
Ing out, the biſhops of the empire and the am- 
baſſadors retired, and the legates ſuſpended the 
council for two years. The hiſtory of this fa- 
mous council which ended in ſmoke, was written 
with equal elegance and impartiality by father 
Paul of Venice; though, after the death of this 
celebrated author, Pallavicini, a Jeſuit, pretended 
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to refute him in another hiſtory on the ſame ſub. 
jet, from pretended journals and memorials of 
thoſe who were preſent at the council. 

Tho o In the laſt parliament of Edward, an act was 

vid. d. Paſſed for dividing the dioceſe of Durham into two 
biſhoprics, one of which was denominated the ſee 
of Newcaſtle. The council afterwards appointed vi- 
ſitors to make an enquiry about the plate, jewels, and 
Other furniture, in all cathedrals and churches, and 
compare what they ſhould find, with the inventories 
made in former viſitations, that they might know 
how far, and in what manner, it had been embezzled. 


State of the 
church un- 


der May, biſhops were reſtored, the proteſtant prelates were 


ſer aſide, and the council wrote a letter to the 
biſhops, attended with a proclamation, forbidding all 
perſons to preach or expound the feriptures with- 
out the queen's licence, The papiſts, even before 
they were ſupported by any legal authority, began 
to erect altars, and revive the ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies which had been aboliſhed. We have feen, in 
the civil hiſtory, how Mary, with the aſſiſtance of 
eardinal Pole, re-eſtabliſhed the Roman catholic 
religion. After the ſuppreſſion of Wyat's rebel. 
hon, inſtructions were ſent to the biſhops, enjoin- 
ing a viſitation of their clergy, and a reſtoration of 
all the rites, ceremonies, and canons of the Roman 
church. The biſhops who favoured the reſtoration, 
were now deprived in their turn; and the jails were 
filled with proteſtant divines. Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley were committed priſoners by the queen's 
precept, to the mayor and bailiffs of Oxford, 
where they were obliged to diſpute with four po- 
pith divines in public, and treated with the moſt 
intolent partiality. Thoſe who were impriſoned in 
and about London, drew up repeated addreſſes and 
petitions to the queen and parliament ; and theſe 
being altogether neglected, their friends and par- 
tiſans were inflamed into ſome indecencies againſt 
the government, which were productive of a ſcvere 


Per- 
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perſecution, In the beginning of this reign, a 
great number of Engliſh proteſtants retired to the 
continent, and ſettled in ſeveral different places. 


Thoſe refiding at Franckfort were greatly influ- . 


enced by John Knox the Scottiſh reformer, who ex- 
claimed againſt the Engliſh liturgy, and was a vio- 
lent aſſerter of purity in church-government. Theſe 
principles produced a ſchiſm among the Engliſh 
refugees. Thoſe who had retired to Zurich diſ- 
claimed all ſuch innovations. Knox and Whit- 
tingham conſulted Calvin, who diſapproved of the 
Engliſh ſervice. Nevertheleſs, they agreed to 
compromiſe the difference, and to compile a new 
liturgy from thoſe of England and Geneva. Dr. 
Cox, however, with ſome other refugees, arriving 
at Francfort, acquired a majority in the aſſembly, 
and fixed the imputation of treaſon on Knox and 
his party, They ſupported the charge from parts 
of his own writings, levelled not only at queen 
Mary, but alſo agaialt the emperor ; ſo that he was 
obliged to take refuge in Geneva; and Cox mo- 
delled the church at Franckfort according to the 
Engliſh conſtitution, 


Upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne, The refor- 


all the eccleſiaſtical meaſures which had been taken _— 
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in the laſt reiga were reverſed. She aſſumed the by Eliza- 


ſupremacy, ejeted the popiſh biſhops, reſtored beh. 


thoſe few of the proteſtant prelates who were 
alive; prepared a ſet of injunctions that differed 
very little from thoſe of Edward; and gave order 
for a royal viſitation of the clergy all over Eng- 
land, The commiſſioners were chiefly, laymen, to 
whom ſhe delegated her whole ſupremacy. The 
Englith refugees nov returned: to their own coun- 
try, the greater part of them with ſtrong preju- 
dices againſt the church-ſ-rvice z and ſeveral foreign 


princes interceded with the queen in behalf of thoſe: 


diſſenters, that they might, be indulged with the 
liberty of a ſeparate worſhip. This, owever, ſhe 
would never grant, though they enjoyed a tolera- 


tion 
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tion from her connivance. Dr. Parker had been 

prevailed upon to accept of the archbiſhopric of 

Canterbury; and the papiſts affected afrerwards to 

ridicule the irregularity of his ordination, which 

they branded with the name of rhe Nag's head con- 

ſecration; becauſe, after he had been conſecrated 

in Lambeth chapel, the officers of the court of 

Canterbury were entertained at a tavern of that 

name in Cheapſide. It appears, however, from 

inconteſtible evidence, that he was duly conſecrated ; 

and thus authorized, he proceeded to the conſe- 

cration of other prelates, who were elected into the 

vacant ſees. Jewel biſhop of Saliſbury publiſhed a 

liſt of the abſardities in the religion of Rome; and 

declared from the pulpit, that if any papiſt would 

make good a ſingle propoſition of thoſe he had ſtig- 

matized, either from the ſcripture, or the ancient 

fathers and councils, he would give up the conteſt 

and ſubſcribe himſelf a proſelyte. He afterwards 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his apology for the church 

of England, and acquired great reputation for 
learning all over Europe. 

Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's averſion to popery, 

ſhe did not approve of the marriage of the clergy. 

She even directed an order to the archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury, implying, That no head of a cathedral or 

college ſhould keep his wife or family within thoſe 

places; and ſignified her diſlike of marriage among 

the clergy, in a private letter to Parker himſelt, 

who was a married prelate. The diſſenters, who 

Aich eigen, About this time publiſhed the Geneva Bible, were 

2zainſt the become ſo bold and troubleſome with their fana- 

euteners ticiſm, that the queen found it convenient to check 

their vivacity, by a proclamation commanding all 

heretics, whether foreigners or natives, to depart 

the kingdom in one and twenty days, This ſerved 

to keep them within bounds ; and the majority of 

them thought proper to diſſemble their opinions. 

Nevertheleſs, the worſhip of Geneva continued to 

make proſclytes, even in the convocation, where 

lome 
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ſome prelates propoſed a further reformation in 
church-ceremonies : a propoſal which occaſioned 
very warm debates, though no innovation was 
made. They inſiſted upon doctrinal points, and 
ſettled the articles of religion as they now ſtand in 
the book of Common Prayer. Yet the heats con- 
cerning ſome forms were ſo violent, that Elizabeth 
in a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, required 
him to exert his authority againſt thoſe who re- 
fuſed to conform with the eftabliſhed church, 
threatening to employ more rigorous. methods for 
that purpoſe, ſhould the efforts of him and the 
other-prelates miſcarry. | 

The puritans were patronized by the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and Pilkington biſhop of Durham: but, not- 
withſtanding their intereſt, Elizabeth reſolved to 
make ſome examples. Sampſon deanof Chriſt- church 
in Oxford, was deprived of his deanery; and Hum- 
phrey, preſident of Magdalen-college, was con- 
fined and cenſured. The diſſenters ſtill gaining 
ground, under the auſpices of Beza, a foreigner, 
archbiſhop Parker prevailed upon the queen to 
publiſh a proclamation, enjoining confirmity to 
the habits; and ſome of the inferior clergy were 
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ſilenced, ſuſpended, and even impriſoned. The jets ap- 


Puritans are ſaid to have been clandeſtinely encou- ;; 


ear in tus 
iſguiſe of 


raged by the jeſuits, ſome of whom were taken in puzitans, 


the act of preaching their doctrines, in order to fo- 
ment diviſions in the church of England. It mult 
be owned, however, that if the diflenters were 
thus encouraged, they themſelves did not know 
the real characters of their auxiliaries; for, of 
all other chriſtians, they were the moſt rancorous 
enemies of popery, and all its adherents. We have 
elſewhere obſerved that miffionaries were ſent over 
from the Engliſh ſeminaries abroad, to foment the 
inteſtine troubles of the kingdom ; and, as they 
wore all kinds of diſguiſe, ſome of them might 
appear in the ſhape of puritans, that they might 
the better avoid the cognizance of the 3 

ave 
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have opportunities of miſleading the weakeſt-mind- 
ed people, who are thoſe that are the moſt ſubject 
to the impreſſions of fanaticiſm. | 

The chief preacher and director of the puritans 
was Thomas Cartwright of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; and the tenets in which he diſſented from 

Opinions of the eſtabliſhed church were theſe that follow. He 

ine Utten- taught that the names and functions of archbiſhops 

and archdeacons ought to be ſuppreſſed : That the 
office of a biſhop ought to be limited to preaching 
and praying; and that of a deacon to the employ- 
ment of taking care of the poor : That the go- 
vernment of the church ought to be veſted in the 
miniſter and elders ; and that every miniſter ought 
to belong to a particular congregation z and that 
his office ought to be conferred upon him by the 
public choice of the congregation : That no perſon 
ought to be admitted into the miniſtry, unleſs he 
had the talent of teaching and preaching ; and 
that the ſame perſon ought to preach, pray, and 
adminiſter the ſacrament: That nothing but cano- 
nical ſcripture ought to be read in the church : That 
there ought ts be no private prayer in the church li- 
turgy; but all the audience ſhould attend to the 
miniſter, whether preaching or praying: That 
the miniſter has no excluſive privilege for burying 
the dead, which equally belongs to the reſt of the 
pariſh : That all portions of ſcripture, names, and 
diſtinctions of God, ought to be treated with the 
ſame degree of regard; ſo that the people need not 
ſtand at the reading of the Goſpel; or bow at the 
name of Jeſus : That the poſture of ſitting at the 
communion is as lawful as that of kneeling or 
ſtanding, and exhibirs a more natural repreſenta- 
tion of a ſupper: That the ſacrament ought not to 
be adminiſtered in private, even to thoſe in danger 
of death: That the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm is 

a ſuperſtitious practice: That the father ought to 

preſent the child for baptiſm, and make a confeſ- 

tion of the faith in which he intends to inſtruct 
4 | him: 
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him : but that there ought, to be no ſet form ; rior 
ſhould the child's name be given by a woman; 
nor ſhould any perſon be allowed to engage for the 
education of the infant, but ſuch as is qualified to 
receive the Lord's ſupper ; and all names of paga- 
niſm ſhould be avoided, as well as ſacred epithets, 
ſuch as Chriſt, Angel, Baptift, &c. That. ma- 
trimony ought to be celebrated at all times of the, 
year; and that it was ſcandalous to take money 
for a licence to marry at certain prohibited times; 
That no perſons ought to marry without the, know» 
ledge of the congregation . That it is unlawful to. 
faſt in Lent, as well as on Fridays and Satyrdays : 
That the keeping of holidays and fairs upon the 
Lord's day is unlawful : That kings and biſhops 
ought not to be anointed; and that theſe words, 
Receive the holy Ghoſt,” at the ordination of 
miniſters, ought to be omit ted, as a ridiculous and 
wicked expreſſion. 

Theſe were the opinions eſpouſed and aſſerted by ; 
Cartwright, who made ſuch progreſs in his teach- 
ing, as alarmed the eſtabliſhed church. Dr. Cha- 
derton of Cambridge, and afterwards the two arch- 
biſhops, complained of him to Cecil and the coun- 
cil. In the next parliament, an act was paſſed, 
obliging the clergy to declare their aſſent to the 
thirty nine articles; and ſeveral canons for diſcip- 
line were enacted in the convocation. Two pro- 
teſtations were impoſed upon the papiſts, and thoſe 
of the reformed religion. By the firſt they ac- 
know ledged the queen's ſupremacy, and diſclaimed 
the power of the pope. By the other, they re- 
nounced any act or ſentence of any ſynod, church, 
conſiſtory, or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, to the preju- 
dice of this ſupremacy. Cartwright . publiſhed 
pamphlets in defence of his tenets. . He was ſe- 
conded by one Edward Deringe, who gave lectures 
in St, Paul's cathedral; and a preſbytery was 
formed at the village of Wandſworth, on the 
model of the Geneva inſtitution, Some — 
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of the church took up the pen and anſwered -thoſe 
pamphlets. A proclamation was iſſued for execut- 
ing the laws againſt nonconformiſts ; and ſome of 
the principal diſſenters were ſuſpended, deprived, 

whowereſe- and impriſoned. The ſeverities exerciſed againſt 

ed by arch. them were chiefly attributed to archbiſhop, Parker, 

__ Par- who ſuſpected them of practices againſt his perſon, 

: He had always been a hitter enemy to their opi- 
nions ; and now perceiving they were countenanced 
by perſons of high rank, he complained that the 
church had no friend at court, but the queen her- 
ſelf. She ordered the lord treaſurer Burleigh to 
nſake a ſevere ſpeech in the council againſt non- 
conformity. She declared - againſt the religious 
exerciſes of the diſſenters ; and ſeemed at this junc- 
ture inclined to a perſecution; for ten Dutchmen 
and one woman were condemned to the ſtake for 
hereſy. Though the ſentence was afterwards miti- 

gated into baniſhment ; yet two perſons of the 
| ſame nation were actually burned at Smithfield. 

A C. 1956 Parker dying, was ſucceeded in the archbiſhop- 

They are Tic by Grindal of York, a prelate of great mode- 

— ration. He was favourable to the puritans, and 

Grindal, even recommended their exerciſe of propheſying to 
the queen and council. But ſhe ordered him to 
ſuppreſs them, though they conſiſted in nothing 
but an expoſition of the ſcripture. He wrote ſome 
ſtrong remonſtrances in their favour; and was fo 
inflexible on the ſubject, that the members of the 
Scar-chamber, by virtue of their eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, confined him to his houſe, and ſequeſtred 
him for ſix months from his juriſdiction. The 
perſecuting ſpirit ſeemed to revive. Two fanatics 
were put to death; and all the jails of the king- 
dom were filled with popiſh and proteftant recu- 
ſants. Grindal's ſequeſtration was continued, be- 
cauſe he refuſed ro ſubmit, and alter his opinion 
of the propheſyings. At length, however, he was 
reſtored to his functions, which he exerciſed, un- 
til finding himſelf preſſed with infirmities, he re- 

ſigned 
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ſigned his archbiſhopric, and retired to Croydon, 
where he died in a few months after his reſignation. 
He was ſucceeded by John Whirgift biſhop of 4. C. 1583. 
Worceſter, at a time when the nation was infeſted 
by the ſect of Browniſts, the moſt rigid of all pu 3 
ritans, who derived their name from their founder 
Robert Brown, a weak enthuſiaſt of Rutlandſhire. 
He had written ſome pamphlets againſt both church 
and ſtate; and Elias Thacker and John Copping 
were executed for having diſperſed them among 
the people. Brown was ſaved by the intereſt of 
lord Burleigh, to whom he was related. He con- 
formed and relapſed ſeveral times, and at laſt died 
in a jail, to which he had been committed for a 
breach of the peace, 

Whitgift harboured the keeneſt animoſity againſt 
the diſſenters, whom he repreſented to the queen 
as a fect which reſtrained her ſupremacy to a tem- 
porary juriſdiction. Jealous of her power and pre- 
rogative, ſhe conceived a very bad opinion of the 
puritans ; and finding the archbiſhop a prelate of 
reſolution, according to her own heart, ſhe dele- 
gated all eccleſiaſtical power to him, that ſhe might 
not be importuned by the patrons of the diſſenters, 
ſome of whom were her chief miniſters and favour- 
tes. The firſt ſtep the archbiſhop took, was to preſs un, r g. 
the clergy of his dioceſe to ſubſcribe three articles cuted by 
declared legal by the civilians and judges of Eng- We? 
land. Theſe imported, that the biſhop might pu- b 
niſh, by a pecuniary mulct, any perſon whether 
eccleſiaſtic or layman, guilty of any eccleſiaſtical 
crime or offence : That the ordinary may inflict a 
pecuniary puniſhment upon ſuch as abſent them- 
ſelves from divine ſervice, without reaſonable ex- 
cuſe; and that a biſhop may make an ordinance, 
by which an excommunicated perſon fha!l pay ten 
pounds for every month during which he ſhall 
ſtand excommunicated for contempt. His impoſ- 
ing theſe articles ſerved only to draw upon him- 
ſelf a toad of calumny and reſentment. At length 
2 ne 
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he diſputed with the heads of the diſſenters at Lam- 


beth, in preſence of the earl of Leiceſter and o- 
ther miniſters, who, though puritanically inclined, 


could not help deciding it in his favours Never- 


theleſs, in the next parliament, a ſtrong party in 
the houſe of commons joined in preſenting a peti- 
tion to the upper houſe in fayour of the noncon- 
formiſts ; but they were baffled by the vigilance of 
the archbiſhop, who prevailed upon the queen to 
quaſh all objections to the eſtabliſhed religion in 
the houſe of commons, and inflict further ſeverities 
on the diſſenters. They were ſubjected to the oath 
ex officio, as often as it ſhould be adminiſtered, on 
pain of impriſonment. Cartwright was ſent to 
the Fleet for refuſing it. Udal, one of their preach- 
ers, was condemned to death; and Penry was ex- 
ecuted for having written ſome ſatyrical libels. 
Puritaniſm, like every ſect, flouriſhed under per- 
ſecution; and almoſt all the towns in England 
wete filled with diſſenters. At laſt, they diſputed 
the legality of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, under 
which they had ſuffered ſuch ſeverities; and the 
matter was ſolemnly argued at the bar, in an ac- 
tion brought by one Caudpey, a deprived miniſter. 
Many learned arguments were produced on each 
fide of the queſtion ; but the judges came to a re- 


ſolution, that if the act of ſupremacy had never 


been made, the king or queen of England, for the 
time being, might eſtabliſh ſuch an eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion as was then in force, by the ancient 
prerogative and law of England. John Greenwood 
a prieſt, and Henry Barrow a gentleman, were 
condemned and executed for hereſy : but, in the 
Jatter part of Elizaberh's reign, thoſe ſanguinary 
laws were not put in execution, 
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